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Contemporary  Italian  Letters 


I.  Philosophy 

By  REMO  CANTONI 

The  history  of  Italian  culture*  in  the 
last  three  decades  has  been  marked  by 
the  progressive  decadence  of  idealism 
and  by  the  flowering,  slow  and  lalx)rious,  of 
new  philosophical  tendencies  which  are 
more  or  less  openly  at  variance  vvith  the 
idealistic  inheritance.  Italian  idealism,  in  the 
form  of  historical  spiritualism  that  it  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  thought  of  Giovanni  Gentile 
and  that  of  Benedetto  Croce,  after  having 
victoriously  held  the  field  for  several  dec¬ 
ades,  seems  today  to  have  completed  its  his¬ 
torical  cycle.  Precisely  because  idealism  is  a 
completed  exf^erience,  which  has  yielded 
copious  results,  but  promises  no  longer  to 
yield  new  results  as  copious  and  vigorous,  it 
proposes  to  criticism  the  problem  of  evalu¬ 
ating  its  significance. 

For  those  who  believed  and  lived  it,  ideal¬ 
ism  is  a  Ixjldly  belligerent  stand  in  defense 
of  the  spontaneous  and  creative  spirit,  a 
spirit  free  of  the  imf)cdiments  either  of 
theological  or  of  naturalistic  metaphysics. 
Its  radical  historicism  and  immanentism, 
by  entering  into  an  Italian  ideological  at¬ 
mosphere  that  was  strongly  crossed  by  cur¬ 
rents  of  transcendant  and  Platonized 
thought,  seemed  to  constitute  the  forceful 
defense  of  the  principle  of  secularism  and 
worldliness.  But  such  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  in  which  the  idealists  took  pleasure, 

•  These  two  articles  are  part  of  our  survey  of  the 
world's  various  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  They  are  supplemented  by  articles  on  Elio  Vitto- 
rini  and  on  Neapolitan  [>oetry,  in  this  section,  and  on 
current  Italian  literary  periodicals  in  our  Not  in  the 
Reviews  section. — The  Editors. 


presupposed  that  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
the  twentieth  century  was  still  dominated 
by  religious  metaphysics.  Actually,  in  Italy, 
and  outside  of  it  in  particular,  there  also  ex¬ 
isted  new  and  different  orientations  which 
idealism  did  not  actually  contest,  limiting 
itself  to  a  brief  and  destructive  criticism. 
The  first  target  against  which  idealism 
turned  its  arrows  was  religious  spiritual¬ 
ism  of  the  transcendant  sort.  The  second 
target  was  naturalism  and  positivism  in 
the  various  forms  that  they  assumed.  To¬ 
day,  above  the  ideological  struggle  for 
either  the  immanence  or  the  transcendence 
of  the  spiritual  principle — which  was  the 
heart  of  the  controversy  between  lay  and 
clerical  thought — we  can  discern  a  level  of 
agreement  between  the  adversaries,  a  level 
grounded  in  a  shared  conviction  that  the 
basis  of  reality  can  only  be  metaphysical  and 
spiritualistic.  Idealism  baptized  itself  the 
philosophy  or  the  religion  of  freedom.  In 
Italy  this  new  secular  religion  had  its 
canonical  Ixxiks,  its  orthtxloxy,  its  catechu¬ 
mens,  and  was  gradually  transformed  into 
a  new  fitrm  of  scholasticism  without  clearly 
being  aware  that  such  a  transformation  was 
taking  place.  The  process  that  brings  the 
questions  of  life  to  lay  examination  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  historical  spiritualism  in  terms 
that  retain  a  theological  flavor  and  are  im¬ 
bued  with  a  conservative  metaphysics. 

With  regard  to  our  recent  history,  it 
would  surely  be  speculative  grossness  and 
historical  falsification  to  identify  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  Fascism  with  those  of  Italian 
idealism,  even  if  this  identification  was  to 
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be  observed  in  the  person  of  the  greatest 
philosrtphical  representative  of  Italian  ideal¬ 
ism;  Giovanni  Gentile.  There  was  no  abso¬ 
lute  rcasr>n  why  idealism  should  conflate 
with  Fascism,  and  actually,  many  idealists, 
from  Croce  to  De  Ruggiero,  separated  their 
lots  from  those  of  the  regime,  whose  illib¬ 
eral  and  autcKratic  positions  they  censured. 
It  hapftened,  rather,  that  around  the  |)ersrjn 
of  licnedettr)  iluKC  there  revolved  a  great 
part  of  the  formal  intellectualism  of  anti- 
Fascism,  attracted  hy  the  [personal  charm  of 
the  teacher  and  his  doctrine.  The  aversion 
to  the  ruling  regime  was  the  opposition  of 
a  liberal,  cultivated,  enlightenedly  conserva¬ 
tive  world,  intolerant  by  tradition  and  taste 
of  the  new  militaristic,  demagogic,  and  fac¬ 
tious  fashion  introduced  into  language  and 
behavior  by  the  men  of  the  regime.  And  yet, 
below  the  stated  and  sincere  aversion,  a 
thick  and  tenacious  (but  unsusfoected)  cord 
bound  the  adversaries  together  and  joermit- 
ted  a  croexistence,  albeit  a  discomfiting  one. 
It  was  a  source  of  displeasure  to  oihcial 
Fascism  that  in  the  volumes  written  by 
CrfKe — so  widely  and  freely  disseminated 
in  Italy  that  much  of  Italian  intellectualism 
was  actually  based  upon  them — attacks 
were  launched  u{)on  dictatorship,  violence, 
and  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  thought ; 
tfx),  many  sincere  idealists  were  grieved  at 
the  often  intolerant,  bellicose,  and  highly 
regulative  directions  taken  by  Fascist  pol¬ 
icy.  Hut  idealism  essentially  and  absolutely 
contained  no  elements  that  were  not  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  Fascist  ideology,  the  pr(X)f 
being  that  one  of  idealism’s  greatest  theor¬ 
ists,  (lentile,  was  able  to  become  the  formal 
theorist  of  Fascism.  liesides,  the  scKial 
structure  of  the  regime  continued  to  be,  al¬ 
beit  with  various  degrees  of  friction,  the 
structure  that  (^rmitted  a  maximum  of  ex¬ 
pansion  to  that  conservative  world  from 
which  the  theorists  of  Italian  idealism  came. 
The  adversaries  discovered,  over  and  above 
their  hostility,  a  common  ground  of  tacit 
understanding  and  accord  in  their  intol¬ 
erance  of  the  more  radical  and  popular 
forms  of  demtKracy.  The  elements  of  agree¬ 


ment  and  solidarity  in  the  subterranean 
and  continuous  controversy  gave  way  be¬ 
fore  the  impulses  of  disagreement  and  oppo¬ 
sition,  but  they  would  have  had  to  reappear 
once  certain  historical  problems  had  been 
subjected  to  scrutiny.  In  such  a  sense  the 
fall  of  Fascism  pointed  the  way  to  a  clarifi¬ 
cation. 

The  idealists  have  claimed  as  their  honor 
the  war  waged  basically  against  naturalism 
and  jxisitivism.  The  idealist  reaction  against 
science,  if  it  hel|>ed  to  moderate  certain  ex¬ 
cesses  of  scientific  positivism  by  reviving 
faith  in  the  free,  spontaneous,  and  creative 
energies  of  man,  on  its  own  account  raised 
difficulties  perhaps  still  more  serious  than 
those  it  was  criticizing.  Among  others,  An¬ 
tonio  Aliotta,  a  complex  and  sensitive  per- 
srtnality,  became  an  interpreter  of  these 
problems,  denouncing  the  perils  of  a  divorce 
between  philosophy  and  science.  Whether  it 
was,  interiorly,  an  outgrowth  of  immanent- 
ism  or  historicism,  the  way  was  opened  to 
spiritualism,  to  an  antiquated  metaphysics. 
Qtnversions  to  Catholicism  among  idealists 
were  frequent.  Some  idealists,  Armando 
Carlini  and  Augusto  Guzzo  among  the 
most  noteworthy,  sought  to  reconcile  their 
p>int  of  view  with  the  official  view  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Why  could  not  the  crea¬ 
tive  spirit,  of  which  man  alone  is  the  vehicle, 
be  explained  in  an  Augustinian  way  as  the 
voice  of  God,  as  the  testimony  of  his  mes¬ 
sage.?  Did  not  idealism  recover  that  God 
who  was  being  st)ught  in  the  intimacy  of 
one’s  own  conscience,  as  the  mystics  had  so 
many  times  repeated.?  Idealism,  which  in 
Italy  had  never  taken  a  stand  against  Chris¬ 
tianity,  could  serve  to  m(xlernize  and  revi¬ 
talize  ('hristian  teaching  which  threatened 
to  become  sterile  in  the  Thomist  tradition. 
Orthcxlox  Catholics  did  not  accept  the  im- 
manentist  and  historical  translation  of  the 
divine  spirit:  They  denied  the  whole  identi¬ 
fication  of  God  and  the  world,  CJod  and 
man,  pretKreupied  as  they  were  to  .save  their 
belief  in  transcendence.  That  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  quest  should  be,  however,  the  quest  for 
the  spiritual  basis  of  reality,  both  idealists 
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and  Catholics  alike  came  to  recognize. 
(In  addition  to  Carlini  and  Guzzo  already 
cited,  Christian  spiritualism  is  represented 
in  Italy  by  Luigi  Stefanini,  who  emphasizes 
the  personalistic  aspect  of  it,  and  by  Michele 
Federico  Sciacca,  who  has  abandoned  actu- 
alistic  positions  and  has  taken  up  a  moral 
metaphysics,  decisively  Christian-Catholic. 
Christian  spiritualism  distinguishes  itself 
in  the  stream  of  catholic  thought  from  the 
neo-scholastic  current,  whose  center  of  ir¬ 
radiation  is  the  Universita  Cattolica  del 
Sacro  Cuore,  located  in  Milan.  Noteworthy 
representatives  of  this  last  direction  of 
thought  are  Agostino  Gemelli,  a  Francis¬ 
can  and  an  indefatigable  promotor  and  or¬ 
ganizer;  Francesco  Olgiati,  a  fine  historian 
of  philosophy;  Umberto  A.  Padovani,  a 
man  of  active  spirituality  and  ascetic  in-, 
clinations;  and  Gustavo  Bontadini,  a  man 
of  acute  and  rigorous  intellect.) 

If  there  were  many  who  fled  from  the 
idealist  camp  to  the  Catholic  one,  the  oppo¬ 
site  conversion  also  took  place.  Idealism 
sought  the  solace  of  tradition  and  ortho¬ 
doxy;  Catholicism  sought  to  restore  its  spec¬ 
ulative  vein  in  a  vital  contact  with  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  modern  philosophy.  Q)mmon  to 
both  the  forms  of  spiritualism  is  a  theologi¬ 
cal  background  in  which  a  divine  and  eter¬ 
nal  principle  stands  as  a  support  and  guar¬ 
antee  of  every  human  effort.  Through  ideal¬ 
ism  history  becomes  theophany,  and  the  old 
spirit  of  Christian  transcendence  flows  and 
spreads  into  experience.  Individual  men, 
persons,  have  value  and  worth  insofar  as 
they  are  vehicles  of  this  universal  reality 
that  lives  athwart  mankind.  Spirit,  idea,  is 
the  prime,  unique  factor  of  experience.  In 
the  unity  of  the  spirit,  all  the  distinctions  of 
the  empirical  intellect  burn  and  melt  away 
as  in  a  great  redemptive  fire.  Croce  placed 
more  value  upon  the  imfwrtance  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  Gentile,  upr)n  the  imfx)rtance  of  unity, 
but  it  was  an  article  of  faith  for  idealism 
that  every  distinction  is  destined  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  a  spiritual  unity  more  vast 
and  noble.  The  dialectic  of  idealism  recon¬ 
ciled  all  contradictions,  holding  them  recon¬ 


cilable  and  useful.  If  anything  was  held 
to  be  evil,  this  evil  existed  only  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  view  of  each  person  who  endured  it, 
not  in  the  view  of  history,  which  did  not 
recognize  its  necessity  and  function.  Dia¬ 
lectic  led  to  an  attitude  of  indifference  be¬ 
fore  the  facts  of  history,  to  a  fainthearted 
obeisance  before  the  deed,  in  which  was  rec¬ 
ognized  a  necessary  attitude  of  mind.  Cath¬ 
olic  spiritualism,  in  its  turn,  maintained 
that  no  one  had  the  right  to  pry  into  and  to 
judge  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  between 
the  metaphysical  optimism  of  some  and  the 
providentialism  of  others  there  was  creat¬ 
ed,  beyond  the  disagreement  in  theory,  a 
paradoxical  practical  accord.  It  might  seem 
that  the  spirit  of  the  idealists  would  identify 
itself  with  the  forces  of  man  and  that  his- 
toricism  would  be  converted  logically  into 
a  radical  humanism;  actually,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  this  spirit  was  but  tbe  imma- 
nentist  transformation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
positive  religions.  It  was,  in  other  words,  a 
spirit  made  up  of  metaphysical  and  ther)- 
logical  categories,  a  providence  immanent 
in  the  historical  prtKcss,  transcending  men 
as  substantial  [versons.  Persons  were  not 
real,  the  acts  of  the  spirit  were.  There  was 
not  yet  completed  in  idealism  that  critical 
process  that  had  led  in  (icrmany  to  the 
criticism  of  Feuerbach  and  his  humanism. 
The  logic  of  history,  in  spite  of  contrary  as¬ 
sertions,  ended  by  coinciding  with  Provi¬ 
dence,  or  at  least,  by  inheriting  the  function 
of  it.  Man  recognized  such  logic  as  a  real¬ 
ity  that  transcended  his  interests  and  his 
passions,  as  a  reality  of  which  he  is  an  often¬ 
times  unconscious  instrument.  The  dialec¬ 
tical  explanation  and  expression  of  the  spirit 
became  a  prexess  foreign  to  men  in  their  in¬ 
dividuality. 

The  crisis  of  idealism  was  noted  in  Italy 
by  several  philosophers.  Particularly  astute 
was  the  criticism  of  Ugo  Spirito,  a  student 
of  Gentile.  “Once  man  had  become  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  history,”  Ugo  Spirito  observed,  “the 
|X)sitivistic  determinism  reappeared  in 
stricter  terms,  denying  every  freedom  and 
resj)onsibility.  Our  action  takes  on  the  qual- 
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ity  of  the  necessity  of  natural  law  and  ad¬ 
mits  only  an  explanation,  never  a  final 
judgment.  The  subject  of  history  is  Prov¬ 
idence  and  men  must  feel  it  work  in  them¬ 
selves  as  they  see  it  manifested  in  plants, 
animals,  and  generally  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  .  .  .  Liberty,  responsibility,  the 
duty  of  the  individual  become  clear  as  nec¬ 
essary  illusions  or  instruments  of  action 
o()erating  in  us,  perhaps,  by  virtue  of  this 
same  Providence”  fLa  vita  come  ricerca, 
pp.  62,  63).  Through  Ugo  Spirito,  idealism 
became  an  acute  consciousness  of  unre¬ 
solved  contradictions,  an  open  problem 
which  could  never  be  given  a  final  srdution. 
The  problematicism  of  Ugo  Spirito  empha¬ 
sized  the  various  difficulties  of  idealist  meta¬ 
physics  and  identified  philosophy  and  in¬ 
quiry,  philosophy  and  art.  In  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  of  his  thought,  in  a  recent  much 
discussed  brxik,  La  vita  come  amore,  Ugo 
Spirito  observed  how  not  even  Christianity 
had  historically  kept  its  promise  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  ethics  of  genuine  caritas  and  had 
slipped  into  compromises  of  a  ptditical  na¬ 
ture.  Dissatisfied  with  idealism  is  another 
thinker,  Guido  Calogero,  also  of  idealistic 
background.  For  hitn,  philosophy  is  “absr)- 
lute  moralism,”  “absr)lute  pedagogism.”  He 
affirms,  “The  unique  task  of  the  educator  is 
exactly  this,  to  make  man  so  enamored  of 
the  good  of  others  as  to  experience  in  it 
more  joy  than  in  his  own”  fLa  scuola 
dell'uomo,  p.  153).  “The  moral  norm  is  al¬ 
ways  that  of  considering  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  men  not  as  means,  but  as 
ends,  but  exacting  from  them  at  the  same 
time  that  they  shall  consider  the  greatest 
number  of  other  men  not  as  means,  but  as 
ends”  fop.  cit.,  p.  52).  A  scholarly  expert  in 
juridical  and  social  problems,  a  man  of 
wide  learning  and  deep  human  interests, 
Calogero  is,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  most  can¬ 
did  men,  solicitous  of  the  progress  not  only 
of  our  studies,  but  also  of  our  morals.  The 
serious  moral  problems  headed  by  histori- 
cism  have  found  in  him  an  astute  and  at¬ 
tentive  interpreter. 


In  Italy,  historical  idealism  had  always 
assumed  more  the  form  of  a  philosophy  of 
synthesis  and  reconciliation.  If  historicism 
meant  not  making  judgments  on  history 
from  an  individual  and  special  point  of 
view,  but  experiencing  it  as  a  whole  process 
which  always  contains  its  own  justification, 
and  so  to  s[)eak,  its  own  raison  d’Stre,  the 
real  historicist  was  the  person  who  did  not 
make  value  judgments  upon  history,  but 
only  judgments  on  existence;  he  was  a  per- 
sr)n  who  noted  and  recorded,  reflectively, 
the  decisive  and  necessary  course  of  his¬ 
tory.  Sacred  history  was  repudiated,  but 
profane  history  became,  all  of  it,  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  all  of  it  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
and  eternal  spirit  which  took  pleasure  in 
realizing  and  expressing  itself  in  individ¬ 
ual  forms  to  be  accepted  without  useless 
cavil.  Thus  a  philosophy  was  created  upon 
the  basis  of  the  accomplished  fact,  upon  the 
adjustment  to  the  unfolding  of  history.  In 
Croce  there  was  an  imposing  contradiction, 
which  was  emphasized  in  his  last  works,  be¬ 
tween  his  historicism  and  his  moral  con¬ 
science  which  reacted  against  the  unfore¬ 
seen  consequences  of  its  very  teaching. 
Crfxre  the  man  was  intolerant  of  Fascism, 
and  he  reacted  against  it,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  logic  of  his  system  led  him  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  it  the  decisive  historical  justifi¬ 
cation.  In  Gentile  these  internal  disagree¬ 
ments  were  not  to  be  seen,  and  the  tri¬ 
umphal  march  of  the  spirit  was  identified 
with  the  march  of  the  Fascist  legions.  The 
generous  contradiction  of  Croce,  while  it 
elevated  him  in  human  opinion,  made  sin¬ 
gularly  clear  the  defects  of  his  thought  when 
confronted  with  historical  reality.  Among 
the  reactors  against  Fascism,  besides  Croce, 
we  may  recall  the  noble-minded  philoso¬ 
pher,  Piero  Martinetti,  of  the  University  of 
Milan.  A  deeply  religious  man,  albeit  of  an 
unconventional  religiosity,  nourished  on 
Kantian,  illuministic  thought,  Martinetti 
has  left  beautiful  philosophical  works  and 
a  shining  example  of  moral  discipline.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  gave  up  teaching  so  as  not 
to  submit  to  the  oath  demanded  by  the  Fas- 
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cist  government.  For  moral  dignity  and 
elevated  intellect  we  recall  another  inter¬ 
esting  figure,  Adelchi  Baratono,  a  student 
of  social  and  aesthetic  problems,  and  a  tena¬ 
cious  asserter  of  the  values  of  the  sensible 
world  to  which  idealistic  neo-Romanticism 
was  not  giving  due  regard. 

The  fall  of  the  Fascist  government  and 
the  new  climate  of  freedom  born  in  Italy 
produced  new  avenues  of  thought,  which 
had  already  been  heralded,  actually,  even 
earlier,  but  in  not  so  explicit  a  form,  and 
without  finding  a  favorable  climate.  The 
characteristic  common  to  these  new  move¬ 
ments  is  the  positive  rapport  with  science, 
a  more  empirical  and  realistic  view  of  phil¬ 
osophical  problems,  a  more  unreserved  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  social  problems.  Singular  and  in¬ 
structive  are  the  fortunes  of  reborn  Italian 
Marxism.  Two  noteworthy  thinkers,  An¬ 
tonio  Banfi,  of  the  University  of  Milan,  and 
Galvano  della  Volpe,  of  the  University  of 
Messina,  adhered  to  it.  Banfi,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  is  a  critical  rationalist,  having 
come  to  Marxism  more  because  of  social 
reasons  than  because  of  an  inner  theo¬ 
retical  development.  His  enormous  produc¬ 
tion  reveals  intelligence  and  a  modern  direc¬ 
tion,  having  assimilated  contemporary  phil¬ 
osophy  in  all  its  most  characteristic  impulses. 
One  may  call  his  thought  Marxist  only 
with  difficulty.  It  has  its  roots  principally  in 
the  developments  of  German  post-Kantian 
and  post-Hegelian  movements  of  the  last 
half<entury.  Della  Volpe,  a  refined  intel¬ 
lect,  aristocratic  by  birth,  seems  to  have 
become  Marxist  on  account  of  an  anti-the¬ 
ological,  anti-idealist  fervor.  A  gifted  stu¬ 
dent  of  Hume,  Kant,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
a  strange  and  irascible  man,  the  author  of 
lxx)ks  that  are  difficult  to  read,  his  Marxism 
has  no  popular  or  demagogic  motive;  it  is 
rather  a  theoretical  re-elaboration,  strongly 
[personal  and  without  any  graft  onto  mili¬ 
tant  politics.  Although  Communism  is  wide¬ 
ly  spread  throughout  Italy  and  has  numer¬ 
ous  proselytes,  especially  among  the  young, 
it  has  not  produced,  in  the  field  of  learn¬ 
ing,  really  original  works.  If  men  of  reputa¬ 


tion  like  Banfi  and  Della  Volpe  have  ap¬ 
proached  it,  their  intellectual  labors  show 
the  effects  of  their  non-Marxian  origin  and 
seem  closer  to  a  form  of  extreme  and  radical 
lil)eralism  which  has  no  thought  of  mili¬ 
tarism  in  a  party  doctrinarily  rigorous  like 
the  Qjmmunist  Party.  The  only  thinker 
who  has  made  a  new  contribution  to  Ital¬ 
ian  Marxism  studies  is  Antonio  Gramsci, 
who  spent  long  years  in  Fascist  jails  and 
died  in  prison.  His  works,  published  after 
1945,  have  had  a  great  repercussion  in  Italy 
and  constitute  an  interesting  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  inadequacy  of  idealism  in 
meeting  actual  problems  of  aesthetics,  so¬ 
ciology,  historiography,  and  moral  reform. 
Gramsci  was  not  the  product  of  academic 
thought,  but  rather  of  militant  [xditical 
life. 

The  developments  of  Italian  Existential¬ 
ism  are  tied  up  in  great  part  to  the  works 
of  Nicola  Abbagnano,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Torino.  In  his  most  recent 
publication,  Abbagnano  has  approached 
problems  of  the  philosr)phy  of  language  and 
has  extended  himself  to  neo-positivist  inter¬ 
ests.  But  he  vindicates  the  continuity  of  his 
own  thought  and  presents  his  reworked 
ideas,  in  the  main  neo-illuminist  and  in  the 
school  of  Dewey,  as  a  transformation  of 
early  idealistic  impulses. 

What  significance  can  Existentialism 
have  today  as  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
formation  of  new  techniques  of  thinking 
and  living,  of  new  ways  of  inquiry,  which 
permit  a  better  solution  of  human  prob¬ 
lems?  This  is  the  present  concern  of  Nicola 
Abbagnano.  It  was  the  indubitable  merit 
of  Existentialism  to  have  underscored  the 
instability,  the  uncertainty,  the  ambiguity 
of  human  existence.  Nineteenth  century 
Romanticism,  in  ail  its  derivations,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  destiny  of  man  in  the  world 
was  guaranteed  in  an  infallible  manner  by 
an  infinite  power,  which  may  variously  be 
called  Humanity,  Reason,  the  Absolute,  or 
Spirit.  This  infinite  power  necessarily 
served  to  assure  the  final  triumph  of  Good, 
to  compensate  for  the  defects  and  to  rectify 
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the  deviations  of  human  behavior.  “Against 
this  consoling  perspective,  from  which, 
however,  man  is  considered  only  as  an  in¬ 
strument,  more  or  less  atnscious,  of  a  su- 
[terior  Reality,  philosophical  Existentialism 
is  led  to  ex{x>se  the  aspects  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  that  belie  or  at  least  render  doubtful 
and  problematical  such  a  [lersf^ective.  It  in¬ 
sists,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  in¬ 
stability  and  on  the  risk  of  every  human 
reality;  and  in  general  on  all  that  limits, 
conditions,  renders  precarious  or  completely 
im(X)ssible  human  initiative  in  the  world” 
(Abhagnano).  With  much  precision  and 
finesse  Abhagnano  sets  up  a  useful  compari¬ 
son  between  the  theses  having  a  romantic 
origin  and  those  more  frequent  in  existen¬ 
tialist  philosophy:  “Romanticism  affirms 
that  in  man  there  is  active  an  infinite  force, 
of  which  he  is  only  a  manifestation.  Existen¬ 
tialism  affirms  that  man  is  a  finite  reality 
that  exists  and  acts  at  his  own  risk  and  peril. 
Romanticism  asserts  that  the  world  . . .  has 
an  order  that  guarantees  of  necessity  the  fi¬ 
nal  success  of  human  actions.  Existentialism 
asserts  that  man  is  ‘cast  into  the  world,’  that 
is  to  say  abandoned  to  the  determinism  of  a 
world  that  can  render  his  enterprises  use¬ 
less  or  im|X3ssible.  Romanticism  insists  that 
freedom,  as  the  action  of  an  infinite  princi¬ 
ple,  is  infinite,  absolute,  creative,  and  capa¬ 
ble  at  every  moment  of  new  and  original 
prcxluctions.  Existentialism  insists  that  the 
freedom  of  men  is  conditioned,  finite,  en- 
cuml^ered  by  many  limitations  that  may  at 
any  moment  render  it  sterile.  .  .  .  Roman¬ 
ticism  affirms  the  continuous  and  decisive 
progress  of  humanity.  Existentialism  repu¬ 
diates  and  ignores  the  very  notion  of  prog¬ 
ress  l)ecausc  it  cannot  discern  in  it  any  se¬ 
curity.  .  .  .  Romanticism  considers  insig¬ 
nificant  certain  negative  asjiects  of  human 
exjwrience  like  grief,  injury,  illness,  and 
death  .  .  .  Existentialism  considers  such 
as{)ects  particularly  significant  for  human 
reality  and  dejiends  es|>ecially  u{X)n  them 
to  interpret  it”  (Abhagnano). 

These  theses  held  by  Existentialism  are 
not  its  monopoly.  Analogous  themes  are 


found  in  American  instrumentalism,  in 
various  forms  of  pragmatism  and  philo¬ 
sophical  naturalism,  in  many  aspects  of  psy¬ 
chology,  of  anthropology,  and  more  recent 
scxiology.  Existentialism  is  a  summa  of 
these  critical  impulses  that  have  destroyed 
in  western  culture  the  absolutist  dogmatism 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  optimistic 
myths,  its  false  sense  of  security.  But  be¬ 
yond  this  function  of  striving  and  liberating. 
Existentialism  has,  for  Abhagnano,  a  new 
task  of  philosophical  reconstruction.  Ab- 
bagnano  has  dedicated  himself  to  this  recon¬ 
structive  task  in  the  postwar  years.  Former 
Existentialism  put  man  in  jeopardy.  This 
new  transformed  Existentialism  would  of¬ 
fer  man  new  means,  ttxils,  techniques  for 
meeting  the  future  with  reasonable  confi¬ 
dence  and  “calculated  risks,”  making  man 
less  exposed  to  the  delusions  of  failure  and 
more  inclined  to  investigate  efficacious 
means  for  the  solution  of  his  problems. 

Existentialist  impulses  in  Italian  philoso¬ 
phy  may  be  found  in  thinkers  of  various 
inclinations,  but  no  philosopher  today  in 
Italy  belongs  completely  to  existential  phil- 
osttphy.  In  Italy  Franco  Lombardi  of  the 
University  of  Rome  and  Remo  Cantoni  of 
the  University  of  Cagliari  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Kierkegaard,  but 
neither  Ltjmbardi  nor  Cantoni  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  Existentialists.  Lombardi,  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  idealism  and  the  Italian 
speculative  tradition,  would  found  a  new 
kind  of  humanism  in  which  the  social  and 
historical  note  resounds.  A  student  of  Feuer¬ 
bach  and  a  talented  historian  of  culture, 
Lombardi  investigates  the  elements  that 
have  constituted  modern  civilization,  and 
he  finds  them  more  in  the  area  of  empiri¬ 
cism  and  naturalism  than  in  the  metaphys- 
ico-spiritualistic  tradition.  Remo  Cantoni 
defines  his  thought  as  a  form  of  historical 
humanism  in  which  man  is  considered  a 
finite  and  empirical  being  who  constructs 
his  own  history  without  any  metaphysical 
assurance. 

T(xlay  in  Italy  the  neo-positivist  trend  is 
also  growing.  Its  most  important  repre- 
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of  its  disagreement  with  the  formal  jwsition 
assumed  hy  idealism.  On  the  balance  sheet 
today  a  negative  conclusion  is  more  easily 
reached  than  a  jwsitive  one.  Idealism  is 
disappearing  from  the  sjxjculative  horizon. 
From  its  ashes  have  been  born  new  avenues 
of  thought  that  re-elaborate,  in  a  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  historical  and  scientific  disci¬ 
plines,  new  methods  of  inquiry.  While 
the  great  theme  of  Italian  philosr)phy,  in 
the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century, 
was  the  struggle  between  idealist  meta¬ 
physics  and  spiritualistic-Christian  meta¬ 
physics,  in  these  last  decades  there  have  been 
substituted  for  idealist  metaphysics  a  new 
historicism  and  a  new  humanism  with  em¬ 
pirical  and  pragmatic  bases  as  the  secular 
horizon  of  learning,  a  philosophy  more  tem¬ 
perate  and  more  respectful  of  the  methotls 
and  findings  of  the  sciences. 

Milan 

II.  Literature 

By  ELIO  VITTORINI  an^/SKRC,IO  ANTONIFLLI 

T  IS  very  difficult  to  trace  in  a  few  pages 
the  development  of  Italian  literature  in 
this  century,  even  if  we  limit  our  field  of 
vision  to  the  last  three  decades,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause,  in  a  country  of  complex  cultural  strat¬ 
ifications  like  Italy,  every  movement,  every 
succession  of  attitudes  toward  life  and  litera¬ 
ture,  even  attitudes  and  movements  which 
purjxirt  to  lie  revolutionary,  cannot  fail  to 
carry  within  them  the  burden  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  tradition.  It  is  useful  then  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  controversies,  alter¬ 
nating  in  the  entire  first  half  of  the  century 
between  the  supp)rters  of  the  new  and  the 
defenders  of  the  old,  itself  constitutes  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  uneasiness,  an  uneasiness  and 
want  of  direction  doubtlessly  related  to 
the  wider  climate  of  crisis  in  European  civ¬ 
ilization,  which  has  found  its  typical  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  philosophy  of  Existentialism.  To 
such  a  general  critical  climate  Italian  cul¬ 


ture  and  literature  have  naturally  reacted 
according  to  the  motivations  of  a  particular 
tradition.  In  any  event,  for  the  convenience 
of  our  study,  we  may  limit  ourselves,  with 
regard  to  literature,  to  observing  how  one 
aspect  of  such  a  crisis  has  its  basis  in  this: 
In  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century,  Ital¬ 
ian  writers  maintained  attitudes  toward  lit¬ 
erature  and  jxjetry  like  those  held  by  the 
age  of  Romanticism,  an  age  barely  past.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  historical  justifications, 
and  in  particular  the  rise,  esjx:cially  during 
the  First  World  War,  of  new  problems  of  a 
[X)litical  and  sricial  nature,  no  longer  [)er- 
mitted  unreserved  lielief  in  those  myths  of 
Romanticism  which  had  their  last  [xjcts  in 
Pascoli  and  D’Annunzio;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  inherited  romantic  dis[Xisition 
towards  literature  prevented  the  quests  and 
elTorts  of  the  new  from  initiating  a  decisive 
dispute  and  from  producing  results  then 


sentatives  are  Ludovico  Geymonat,  of  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  Giulio  Preti,  of  the 
University  of  Florence.  But  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  which  finds  some  following  among 
the  young,  also  meets  many  op{x)nents  in 
those  who  accuse  the  new  turn  of  thought 
of  anti-historicism  and  of  arid  scientism. 

No  single  philosophy  has  been  born  in 
Italy  out  of  the  dissolution  of  idealism. 
The  camp  is  divided.  The  opjxisition  felt 
with  most  frequency  is  that  between  Cath¬ 
olics  and  seculars.  The  ('atholic  front  com¬ 
prises  neo-scholastics,  Rosminians,  Augus- 
tinians,  spiritualists  of  various  inclinations. 
The  secular  front  embraces  the  last  resi¬ 
due  of  idealism,  critics  of  idealism,  neo- 
Marxists,  neo-pr)sitivists,  neo-illuminists, 
critical  rationalists,  historical  humanists, 
transcendentalists,  and  pragmatists.  The 
dictatorship  exercised  for  many  years  by 
idealism  has  caused  the  philosophers  to  de¬ 
fine  their  position  again  and  again  in  terms 
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and  there  bereft,  in  the  first  place,  of  that 
preciosity  that  had  characterized  verse  and 
prose  in  the  phase  of  Romanticism  called 
the  decadence.  More  than  a  series  of  con¬ 
scious  conflicts  between  the  spirit  of  inno¬ 
vation  and  the  spirit,  let  us  say,  of  conserva¬ 
tism,  in  the  years  around  the  First  World 
War  we  may  notice  a  welter  of  confused 
aims  which  carried  within  them  a  desire 
for  the  new  and  at  the  same  time  the  ex¬ 
asperation  of  romantic  impulses  from 
which  enervation  and  detachment  from  the 
changed  historical  situation  were  not  elim¬ 
inated.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  of  the 
group  that  formed  about  the  Florentine  re¬ 
view  Jm  Voce  (1Q09-1916).  Since  we  wit¬ 
nessed  the  establishment  of  the  philosophy 
of  idealism  in  those  vears,  from  which  stems 
in  great  part  the  enthusiasm  of  critical  stud¬ 
ies  accompanying  twentieth  century  litera¬ 
ture,  such  wavering  between  the  desire  for 
the  new  and  weary  romantic  impulses  be¬ 
came  further  complicated,  if  we  take  the 
case  of  writers,  for  example,  like  Luigi  Pi¬ 
randello  and  Massimo  Brtntempelli,  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  their  writing  in  drawing  subtle 
corollaries  from  the  theories  of  the  idealist 
philosf)phers,  frequentlv  attaining  suggest¬ 
ive  conclusions  that  capitalized  on  the  taste 
for  paradox.  From  such  premises  Pirandello 
could  draw  some  of  the  happy  inventions 
that  have  made  his  plays  famous;  fulfilling 
such  premises  in  an  ever  more  refined 
knowledge  of  style,  BontempelH  succeeded 
in  giving  to  his  best  stories  those  qualities 
which  soon  were  summed  up  in  the  for¬ 
mula  of  realtsmo  mai^ico.  And  it  is  still  in 
this  climate  of  surviving  romantic  attitudes, 
placed  in  crisis  and  complicated  bv  ideal¬ 
ism,  that  we  can  understand  a  great  part 
of  the  rhetorical  work  of  Giovanni  Papini 
or  of  Giuseppe  Antonio  Borgese. 

The  energy  with  which  Romanticism 
carried  on  its  controversy  in  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  and  succeeded  in  imposing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  itself  as  a  dominant  taste  has 
caused  writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  in 
their  desire  to  acquire  new  and  diverse  af¬ 
firmations  in  order  to  become,  themselves. 


the  interpreters  of  the  changed  historical 
situation,  to  feel  the  need  of  hearkening 
back  to  a  tradition  that  supported  their  in¬ 
quiries  and  which  yet  was  not  that  tradition 
immediately  transmitted  precisely  by  Ro¬ 
manticism.  We  can,  perhaps,  trace  the  out¬ 
line  for  a  history  of  Italian  literature  in  the 
twentieth  century  by  studying  the  alternat¬ 
ing  and  the  interweaving  of  the  various  in¬ 
quiries  into  classicism.  A  classicism  was 
sought  which  would  mean  innovation  and 
at  the  same  time  a  reacquired  awareness  of 
the  various  classical  principles  of  the  past, 
of  the  many  literary  phenomena  from  an 
understanding  of  which  it  seems  that  Ro¬ 
manticism  had  perverted  their  minds.  In 
almost  all  the  writers  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
try  we  may  observe  the  cultivation  of  a 
severity  of  style  to  oppose  the  rhetorical, 
melodramatic,  and  excessively  mawkish 
taste  that  had  been  disseminated  with  Ro¬ 
manticism.  And  if  we  observe  that  certain 
figures  of  the  nineteenth  century,  like  Pas- 
coli  or  Verga,  have  exercised  a  notable  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  next  century,  we  also  observe 
that  D’Annunzio,  who  was  the  last,  clamor¬ 
ous  rallying  point  of  dying  Romanticism, 
has  evoked  in  poets  and  prose  writers  after 
him  only  attitudes  of  protest  and  of  dis¬ 
pute.  The  very  preciosity  of  Pascoli,  like 
the  naturalism  of  Verga,  has  served  as  a 
means  of  combating  the  rhetorical  activism 
of  D’Annunzio.  And  even  some  writers 
who  were  inspired  bv  him  in  their  first 
approach  to  literature  have  acquired  a  ma¬ 
turity  and  an  originality  by  fighting  long 
within  themselves  the  literary  taste  for 
D’Annunzio  from  which  they  had  taken 
their  initiative.  We  can  cite  in  this  regard 
Corrado  Alvaro  who  has  always  borne  in 
mind  precisely  the  lesson  of  Verga:  to  muf¬ 
fle  in  his  prose  the  outwardly  musical  in¬ 
tonation  which  he  had  derived  directly 
from  D’Annunzio;  or  we  may  cite  Gio¬ 
vanni  Comisso,  whose  sensuous  nature  has 
always  taken  care  to  refrain  from  the  verbal 
excesses  which  could,  for  him,  constitute  a 
temptation  in  the  direction  of  D’Annun¬ 
zio’s  style. 
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The  Roman  review  La  Ronda,  which 
was  published  after  World  War  One,  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  explicit  affirmation  of  classi¬ 
cal  principles  to  ap{)ear  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Writers  who  have  enjoyed  plenti¬ 
ful  production  and  reputation  in  the  two 
decades  thereafter,  like  Emilio  Cecchi,  Ric- 
cardo  Bacchelli,  Antonio  Baldini  have 
worked  together  on  it.  The  poet  Vincenzo 
(-ardarelli,  who  was  the  Editor,  exemplified 
in  our  eyes  this  wish  to  be  allied,  beyond 
Romanticism,  with  the  fundamental  clas¬ 
sical  quality  of  the  Italian  tradition,  espe¬ 
cially  by  his  calling  attention  to  Leopardi, 
that  is,  to  a  poet  who,  by  retaining  at  the 
center  of  his  romantic  sensibility  a  formal 
education  clearly  in  harmonious  relation 
with  the  humanism  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  seemed  precisely  to  represent  the  ac¬ 
tual  continuity  of  such  a  tradition.  Every 
one  of  the  writers,  then,  has  ended  by  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  path:  Cecchi,  placing  his 
original  critical  capacities  at  the  service  of 
his  jK>wers  of  expression,  has  left  to  us  in 
measured  chapters  perhaps  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  example  of  bello  stile  of  our  time; 
Bacchelli,  with  a  taste  most  peculiarly  his 
own  for  rich  and  complex  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  has  hearkened  back  to  Manzoni  to 
give  us,  in  //  tnulino  del  Po,  a  work  of  the 
most  ample  design.  Moreover,  as  in  almost 
all  the  movements  and  groupings  of  the 
twentieth  century,  even  in  that  of  La  Ronda 
vve  observe,  besides  the  demand  for  a  clas¬ 
sicism  that  would  set  itself  up  as  a  meaning¬ 
ful  direction  of  innovation,  the  survival  of 
motives  that  maintain  a  rapport  with  the 
romantic  nineteenth  century.  So  it  is  with 
Cardarelli,  liecause  Leopardi  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  him  merely  as  a  teacher  of  style,  but 
alstj  as  the  instigator  of  romantic  sentimen¬ 
tal  attitudes;  so  it  is  with  Cecchi,  who  dem¬ 
onstrates  how  certain  modes  of  sensibility 
already  exemplified  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  may  l)c  redeemed  in  a  new  lucidity  of 
expression;  thus,  too,  in  Bacchelli  who, 
ojtenly  accepting  his  relationship  to  Man¬ 
zoni,  has  also  had  to  accept  the  connection 
with  a  tradition  quite  distinct  and,  at  least  so 


far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  typically  the  work 
of  the  nineteenth  century:  that  of  the  his¬ 
torical  romance. 

We  cannot  say  that  Fascism  has  had  a 
direct  and  definable  influence  upon  litera¬ 
ture.  All  the  finest  writers,  not  excluding 
those  who  made  a  formal  or  official  act  of 
homage  to  the  regime,  kept  themselves  in¬ 
trinsically  apart  from  the  gross  myths  with 
which  Fascism  nurtured  its  propaganda. 
Only  writers  of  a  most  doubtful  literary  al¬ 
legiance,  truly  minor  writers,  even  on  the 
stylistic  plane,  yielded  to  this  propaganda 
and  develo^ied  a  politically  amenable  pro¬ 
gram.  We  may  speak,  then,  of  an  indirect 
influence,  in  the  sense  that  the  best  writers 
were  induced  to  take  refuge  in  an  aristo¬ 
cratic,  proud  awareness  of  their  profession, 
which  had  the  value  at  that  particular  time 
of  justifying  their  inevitable  detachment 
from  the  {xtlitical  life  and  became  later  on, 
after  the  liberation,  the  subject  of  new  dis¬ 
pute  on  the  matter  of  the  so-called  ivory 
tower.  It  has  justly  been  said  that  refuge  in 
the  abstract  demands  of  style  can  be  a  meth¬ 
od  of  making  oneself  too  much  the  assent¬ 
ing  victim  of  a  determined  reality;  but  it 
seems,  too,  unjust  to  transform  such  an  ob¬ 
servation  into  a  precise  political  charge. 
Moreover,  just  as  soon  as  Fascism,  with  the 
murder  of  Matteotti,  had  made  open  dem¬ 
onstration  of  its  true  character,  there  were 
sufficient  numtiers  of  writers  like  Ignazio 
Silone  who  for  the  sake  of  their  political 
and  moral  consciences  faced  exile.  There 
were,  tor),  celebrated  examples  of  opposition 
within:  From  1924  on,  Benedetto  Croce 
t(X)k  upon  himself  the  open  responsibility 
of  defending  Italian  culture  from  the  af¬ 
fronts  of  totalitarianism,  and  with  his  entire 
literary  activity  and  that  of  his  review  La 
Crittca  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  around 
himself  a  liberal  and  democratic  awareness, 
com{)elling  the  respect  even  of  his  ene¬ 
mies. 

Many  writers  during  the  Fascist  period 
did  nothing  but  harp  upon  subjects  deal¬ 
ing  with  morality  and  style,  previous  state¬ 
ments  of  which  already  existed  in  the  va- 
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rious  controversies  that  had  stirred  Italian 
intellectualism  since  the  years  prior  to  the 
First  World  War.  We  may  cite  Marino 
Moretti  who  came  to  recogtiize  more  and 
more  his  storytelling  skill  after  his  quiet 
debut  as  a  poet;  or  Enrico  Pea,  increasingly 
conscious  of  a  narrative  rhythm  upon  which 
to  enlarge  the  results  of  lyric  experiments 
in  pirose,  results  at  which  he  had  arrived 
arfiund  the  first  decade  of  the  century;  or 
Aldo  Palazzeschi,  a  poet  and  novelist  of  a 
particularly  rich  and  capricious  inspiration, 
who  has  been  able  to  evolve  away  from  his 
dubious  origins  stjmewhere  between  Fu¬ 
turism  and  an  anti-oratorical  spirit  by 
steadily  purifying  his  gift  as  an  ironic  and 
careful  critic  of  modern  times.  Such  a  lack 
of  any  relationship  to  the  precise  problems 
of  [Kilitics  may  make  us  think  of  a  larger 
historical  situation,  not  only  Italian,  the 
Fascism  of  which,  rather  than  a  determin¬ 
ing  element,  comes  to  be  merely  an  episode, 
a  symptom  among  others.  In  any  event,  if 
many  writers  believed  that  problems  of  a 
sirictly  literary  nature  had  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  those  of  the  political  scene,  our 
task  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  of  record¬ 
ing  the  fact,  and  of  noting  how  the  search 
for  a  {)crsonal  style  has  become  f)articularly 
pressing  on  writers  younger  than  those 
cited,  for  example  Carlo  Emilio  Gadda,  a 
writer  who  has  drawn  his  individual  styl¬ 
istic  intonations  from  a  lively  curiosity  in 
problems  of  language,  or  Gianna  Manzini, 
a  writer  of  an  extremely  refined  syntax. 

The  most  conspicuous  phenomenon  in  the 
years  between  the  two  wars  is  perhaps  that  of 
hermetic  poetry.  Even  today  we  are  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  what  poet  we  may  critically  apply 
the  term  “hermetic”;  but  all  the  discussions 
about  poetry  have  quickly  shown  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  center  upon  the  word  “hermetism,”  in 
a  controversy  that  subsequently  became  par¬ 
ticularly  acute  in  the  years  just  prior  to  the 
Second  World  War.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  stands,  indubitably,  L’alle- 
grta  by  Giusep|)e  Ungaretti,  a  b<x)k  in 
which,  opposing  the  traditional  metrical 
conventions,  a  new  form  of  rhetorical  re¬ 


straint  found  expression,  in  extremely  brief 
verses  made  up  chiefly  of  strong  substan¬ 
tives,  verses  and  substantives  over  which 
one  pored  as  intuitive  insights  into  reality. 
Thereafter,  in  his  successive  collections  of 
poems  Ungaretti  has  restated  the  problem  of 
ordered  discourse  and  has  revived  hendeca- 
syllabic  verse,  keeping  chiefly  in  mind  the 
great  example  of  Petrarchan  classicism.  But 
even  today  we  sec  that  the  resolve  to  break 
with  the  metric  schemes  which  were  the 
property  of  romantic  eloquence,  a  resolve 
represented  precisely  by  L'allegria,  has  con¬ 
ditioned  all  Italian  poetry  in  the  period 
Ixrtwccn  the  two  wars  and  has  in  itself 
constituted  the  central  motive  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  alx>ut  hermetism.  This  phenom¬ 
enon,  naturally,  docs  not  come  down  to  a 
matter  of  metrics  exclusively.  Too,  just  as 
we  note  anti-romantic  and  stimulating  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  search  for  a  new  classicism,  so 
we  note  elements  of  a  surviving  romanti¬ 
cism,  in  the  sense  that  Italian  hermetism 
may  present  some  rapport  with  French  Sur¬ 
realism. 

At  any  rate,  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  general  discussions  have  dcvclo[)ed  with 
great  caution,  and  indeed,  precisely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  controversy  abt)ut  hermetism 
we  have  seen  poets  of  very  diverse  inspira¬ 
tion  and  literary  training  forced  to  defend 
themselves  as  on  a  common  front.  For 
years  Giuseppe  Ungaretti  has  been  named 
together  with  Eugenio  Montale.  And  if 
such  a  coupling  of  names  may  have  meant 
something  in  the  eyes  of  readers  deceived 
and  alarmed  by  the  alleged  obscurity  of 
their  verses,  it  has  little  meaning  for  the 
critic  who  cannot  consider  Montale  on  a 
very  difTcrent  level  of  stylistic  and  moral 
intentions.  Montale,  an  expert  in  English 
literature  among  other  things,  by  infusing 
into  the  subjects  of  his  poetry  a  symbolic 
quality  has  made  himself  a  characteristic 
interpreter  of  that  climate  of  spiritual  un¬ 
easiness  which,  having  spread  throughout 
Europe  indejiendently  of  precise  philosoph¬ 
ical  associations,  has  also  been  called  Exis¬ 
tentialism.  Consequently,  it  has  had  a  very 
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strong  and  in  some  cases  a  decisive  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  younger  poets.  Its  problems, 
more  than  being  of  a  stylistic  nature  in  the 
sense  indicated  as  a  search  for  classicism, 
are  of  a  moral,  and  we  may  say,  a  religious 
character.  The  fact  then  that  for  controver¬ 
sial  reasons  we  have  ended  by  speaking  of 
hermetism  as  all  the  poetry  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  has  caused  even  a  poet  of  the 
most  special  kind  of  training  like  Umberto 
Saba  of  Trieste  to  be  involved  in  such  a 
confused  controversy,  a  poet  who  has 
sought  to  resolve  for  himself  the  problems 
of  time,  but,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
been  occupied  in  translating  the  accidents 
of  life  into  a  lyrical  journal,  employing  a 
diction  quite  devoid  of  the  subtle  problems 
of  technique  and  style  that  have  excited  the 
new  poetry.  Tcxlay,  on  account  of  this  need 
for  making  distinctions,  certain  criticism 
likes  to  distinguish  within  the  bosfim  of 
the  new  Italian  |x)etry  more  generations 
of  poets.  Trx>,  such  criticism  may  become 
the  pretext  for  abstract  classifications;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  certain  that  by  making  distinc¬ 
tions  for  each  poet  it  is  possible  to  point 
out  better  the  characteristics  of  the  most 
recent  p<x:ts,  as  for  example,  Salvatore 
Quasimrxio,  who  has  given  evidence  of  the 
widespread  demand  for  classicism  with  his 
translations  from  Greek  lyric  {xietry,  and 
Alfonso  Gatto,  Mario  Luzi,  Vittorio 
Sereni. 

Another  source  of  not  a  few  false  im¬ 
pressions  has  been  and  still  is  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  neo-Realism,  devised  to  indicate 
briefly  a  complex  of  new  theories  which 
had  come  to  light  stK)n  after  the  last  war. 
A  generic  controversy,  even  so  far  as  the 
plastic  arts  are  concerned,  opposed  to  the 
abstractions  which  had  characterized  the 
first  half  of  the  century;  a  need  for  direct 
contact  with  life  in  its  varied  manifesta¬ 
tions;  a  succession  of  hopes  in  a  profound 
renovation  of  Italian  literary  and  political 
practice;  and  in  particular  a  responsive 
capacity  for  a  narrative  literature  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  honest  expectations  of  the 
readers — these  are  some  of  the  elements  of 


that  complex  which  not  without  haste  we 
have  undertaken  to  call  neo-Realism.  In 
fact,  in  comparison  with  the  theoretical 
and  practical  concerns  of  poetry,  including 
the  eager  search  for  a  “pure  poetry,”  which 
have  had  great  sway  approximately  from 
1920  to  1940,  we  can  now  report  a  rich  pro¬ 
duction  of  narrative  pieces  whose  primary 
characteristic  is  a  confidence  in  historical 
and  documentary  evidence.  Not  always, 
though,  does  such  a  confidence  resolve  it¬ 
self  into  a  precise;  anti-literary  proclama¬ 
tion;  so  much  so  that,  as  in  Carlo  Levi’s 
Cristo  si  i  jermato  ad  Eboli,  we  may  also 
read  documents  in  which  moral  urgency  be¬ 
comes  complicated  by  the  taste  for  affecta¬ 
tion  and  preciosity.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  just  as  the  exjxrrience  of 
the  war  has  not  been  as  productive  of  in¬ 
novation  as  many  in  1945  feared  and  many 
others  hojied,  so,  trx),  diverse  statements 
of  the  actual  projX)sitions  had  clearly  been 
manifested  even  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Already  in  the  year  around  1930, 
if  we  take  the  example  of  the  review 
Solaria,  l^esides  the  generally  classical  taste 
established  by  the  writers  who  gave  life 
to  La  Ronda,  a  lively  interest  in  foreign  lit¬ 
erature,  and  a  sort  of  rediscovery  of  certain 
Italian  writers  of  consequence,  there  started 
a  succession  of  aspirations  towards  a  re¬ 
vival  chiefly  of  narrative  fiction.  The  works 
of  Italo  Svevo  were  read,  a  writer  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  our  time, 
a  man  of  unusual  and  eclectic  Eurojiean 
training;  the  Ixxjks  of  Federigo  Tozzi,  a 
writer  who  had  tried  to  resolve  the  roman¬ 
tic  crux  by  appealing  to  Verga  and  the 
Russian  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  also  read;  and  among  mrxlerns  the 
works  of  Marcel  Proust,  of  James  Joyce, 
thrusting  them  into  the  very  heart  and 
mind  of  Italian  culture.  Such  an  interest 
in  foreign  literature  is  not  a  novelty  in  Italy; 
however  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  mani¬ 
fested  was  worthy  of  note.  From  then  on, 
particularly  through  the  efforts  of  Cesare 
Pavese  and  Elio  Vittorini,  American  litera¬ 
ture  entered  into  the  heart  of  Italian  con- 
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sciousncss;  and  the  names  of  Melville, 
chiefly,  and  then  of  Faulkner  and  Heming¬ 
way  became  very  familiar  to  the  young 
writers  of  Italy.  We  note  the  signs  of  this 
knowledge  of  American  literature  especially 
in  the  present  situation  of  Italian  letters. 
lk>th  Pavese  and  Vittorini  owe  to  it  certain 
characteristics  of  their  own  works  which 
have  exerted  a  provocative  influence  upon 
the  latest  group  of  writers. 

Naturally  we  cannot  define  the  entire 
present  situation  in  an  essay  like  this  one, 
which  has  all  the  defects  of  a  mere  outline. 
Today,  discussion  centers  not  only  on  novels 
and  short  stories,  but  also  on  a  {X)etry  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  hermetic  sort,  which  can 
count  among  its  precedents  the  verses  of 
Pavese,  a  {xjetry  which  in  every  way  flees 
from  abstractions  of  thought  and  style.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  pass  over  the 
presence  of  writers  like  the  already  cited 
Alvaro  and  Comisso,  among  the  most  lively 
and  consistent,  or  like  Tommaso  LandolB, 
Romano  Hilenchi,  Vitaliano  Brancati, 
Guido  Piovene,  Anna  Hanti,  Nicola  Lisi, 
and  Dino  Buzzati,  all  of  whom,  trained  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  quarrels  over  neo-Realism, 
have  produced  and  are  producing  works  in 
many  ways  more  praiseworthy  than  so 
many  others  which  by  reason  of  their  vol¬ 
uble  timeliness  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
public. 

Finally,  even  if,  accepting  the  rigidity  of  a 
mere  outline,  we  wish  to  limit  ourselves  to 
considering  the  literature  of  the  very  last 
years  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  so-called 
neo-Realism,  we  must  remember  that  it  has 
undeniable  associations  with  the  bitter,  and 
at  the  same  time  pleasurable,  analyses  of 
Alberto  Moravia,  whose  success  with  the 
great  body  of  readers  can  still  show  how  the 

M  M 

The  Italian  Scene,  an  intereiting  and  useful  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  the  Cultural  Divuion  of  the  Italian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  New  York,  makes  this  intriguing  analysis  of 
a  new  book  by  Lea  Quaretti,  L'eitate  it  Anna:  "A 
novel  composed  entirely  of  letters  written  by  Anna,  a 


Italian  middle  classes  have  been  given  valid 
treatment  in  his  realistic  depictions  of  men 
and  society.  His  success  shows,  too,  how 
neo-Realism  has  direct  connection  with  the 
novels  of  Vasco  Pratolini,  who,  to  return  to 
our  theme  of  the  continuous  alternation  be¬ 
tween  the  demand  for  the  new  and  roman¬ 
tic  survivals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dem¬ 
onstrates  how  much  even  today  there  ex¬ 
ists,  lively  and  provocative,  that  provincial 
and  dialectal  taste  from  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  there  came  into  being  in 
Italy  those  literary  works  that  represented 
Realism. 

An  essay  on  contemporary  Italian  liter¬ 
ature  cannot  end  without  a  note,  however 
hasty,  on  the  flowering  of  critical  studies 
accompanying  the  literature,  defining  in  it 
more  than  one  quality.  We  may  rather  say 
that  the  discussions  of  method  and  the  di¬ 
rect  exercise  of  criticism  make  up  a  great 
part  of  the  Italian  twentieth  century;  often 
novelists  and  poets  have  written  criticism. 
The  greatest  impulse  to  such  interests  has 
come,  doubtlessly,  from  the  work  of  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce,  the  philosopher  most  widely 
read,  followed,  and  discussed  among  Ital¬ 
ian  writers.  Among  the  critics  who  have 
written  assiduously  on  the  literature  of  our 
time  are  Alfredo  Gargiulo,  Pietro  Pancrazi, 
Giuseppe  De  Robertis,  Sergio  Solmi,  Gia¬ 
como  Dcbencdetti,  and  Carlo  Bo.  Among 
literary  historians  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  critical  revision  of  the  whole 
of  Italian  literature,  frequently  passing  di¬ 
rect  judgment  upon  contemporary  writers, 
we  may  cite  the  names  of  Attilio  Momigli- 
ano,  Luigi  Russo,  Francesco  Flora,  Mario 
Fubini,  and  Natalino  Sapegno. 

Milan 
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young  mental  patient,  to  her  ptychiatriit.  Anna  im- 
provci  \tic]  under  hit  adminutration*  to  the  point 
where  the  returns  home,  kills  her  husband,  and  enters 
an  insane  asylum  for  good.  .  .  Something  tells  us 
the  psychiatrists  won’t  like  this. 


Elio  Vittorini 

By  SERGIO  J.  PACIFICI 

IN  THE  already  heavily  studded  literary  fir¬ 
mament  of  today’s  Italy,  hardly  a  critic  or 
a  reader  would  seriously  deny  that  Elio 
Vittorini*  (b.  1908)  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  promising  stars,  in  the  company 
of  such  distinguished  artists  as  Alberto  Mo¬ 
ravia,  Vasco  Pratolini,  and  Riccardo 
Bacchelli.  The  story  of  the  important  con¬ 
tribution  Vittorini  has  brought  to  Italian 
culture  through  his  many  and  diversified 
activities  is  now,  if  not  as  widely  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  a  matter  of  established 
record.  His  sensitive  translations  of  modern 
American  classics  (Faulkner,  Hemingway, 
Saroyan,  Steinbeck,  et  al.);  his  editorship 
of  the  fine  series  of  contemporary  Italian 
narrative  christened  /  gettoni  (published  by 
Einaudi);  his  perceptive  criticism  of  mod¬ 
ern  literature — have  placed  him  in  the  lime¬ 
light  of  intellectual  activity  in  Europe.  Like¬ 
wise,  his  work  as  a  writer  of  fiction  par¬ 
ticularly  gifted  with  imagination  and  sen¬ 
sibility  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
troversial,  and  in  many  ways  crucial,  fig¬ 
ures  of  Italian  literature. 

Yet,  for  all  the  attention  his  work  has 
received  over  the  past  twenty-odd  years,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  has  so  far 
eluded  any  clear  critical  definition — how¬ 
ever  tentative.  There  are  gcxxl  reasons  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  For  one  thing,  much  of 
Vittorini’s  recent  production  has  been  quite 
frankly  experimental  and,  in  many  respects, 
it  has  added  little  that  is  substantially  new 
to  the  great  and  articulate  “confession”  of 
Conversazione  in  Sicilia.  Moreover,  the 
many  extra-literary  activities  in  which  Vit¬ 
torini  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  postwar  [x;ri(xl  (he  was,  for  a  numlx;r 

This  article  was  written  as  a  supplement  to  the  essays 
on  contemporary  Italian  letters  by  Remo  Cantoni,  Elio 
Vittorini,  and  Sergio  Antoniclli,  in  order  to  fill  an  ob¬ 
vious  (and  intentional)  lacuna  of  the  longer  essay  and 
to  give  a  general  picture  of  Vitrorini's  work.- — The 
Editori. 


of  years,  the  editor  of  a  weekly  Communist 
sheet,  //  Politecnico,  which  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  about  two  years  after  its  inception) 
have  obfuscated  and  confused  the  issues 
{xjsed  by  his  fiction,  splitting  the  ranks  of 
the  critics  into  irreconcilable  partisan  fac¬ 
tions.  The  result  has  been  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  all  the  more  arduous  for  the  reading 
public  to  reach  a  fair  and  impartial  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  novelist  whose  nonconformity 
and  disresj)cct  of  all  traditional  literary  con¬ 
ventions  and  forms  present  immediate  ob¬ 
stacles  for  the  less  sophisticated  reader. 
However  this  may  be,  some  cogent  observa¬ 
tions  can  be  made  at  this  [xiint.  A  quick 
glance  at  the  books  Vittorini  has  written  to 
date,  for  instance,  ought  to  convince  us  that 
whatever  their  merits  may  lx:  (and  here 
there  is  considerable  room  for  honest  dis¬ 
agreement)  they  ought  to  lie  considered  as 
fragments  of  a  large  attempt  to  dramatize 
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a  M^rious  contcmjxjrary  vision.  This  vision, 
as  ihc  attentive  reader  will  |)erccive,  stems 
from  the  author’s  lively  and  intense  aware¬ 
ness  of,  and  feeling  for,  the  scx:io-political 
changes  and  upheavals  of  our  day.  If  the 
present  writer  is,  in  effect,  suggesting  that 
this  general  view  will  lead  us  to  a  more 
fruitful  reading,  it  is  only  because  he  has 
become  convinced  that  for  Vittorini  litera¬ 
ture  and  life  (and,  by  extension,  life  and 
politics)  have  become  so  closely  interwoven 
as  to  exclude  any  [Hjssihility,  however  re¬ 
mote,  of  being  considered  anything  but  an 
unsplittahle  atom.  Indeed,  it  seems  incon¬ 
ceivable  for  our  novelist  that  the  contempo¬ 
rary  artist  should  seek  refuge  in  the  myth¬ 
ical  “ivory  tower,”  no  matter  how  deep  his 
disillusionment  with  life  may  Ire.  Such  a 
retreat  could  hardly  Ire  |)crmissihle  and  jus¬ 
tified  in  our  present-day  living.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  artist  must  get  involved,  if  only 
to  a  limited  degree,  in  society;  he  must  be¬ 
come  absorbed  by  and  in  its  conflicts  and 
tensions;  and,  finally,  he  must  sense,  dissect, 
and  |x>rtray  the  reality  of  “his”  world  as 
honestly  and  as  powerfully  as  he  can.  The 
great  achievement  of  Vittorini  consists  pre¬ 
cisely  in  his  having  succeeded  in  dramatiz¬ 
ing  boldly  and  uniquely  at  least  a  facet  of 
the  predicament  of  modern  Man,  painfully, 
though  not  hofrelessly,  caught  within  the 
most  violent  clashes  of  ideologies — social, 
{xrlitical,  and  moral — that  have  been  ex- 
[rcrienced  in  our  century. 

Having  accepted  these  premises,  it  will 
be  somewhat  less  baffling  to  find  our  way 
in  the  labyrinthine  maze  of  Vittorini’s  lit¬ 
erary  production  and  begin  some  sort  of  or¬ 
derly  appraisal  of  it.  His  first  lxx)ks,  Piccola 
borghesia  (a  collection  of  short  stories  told 
in  the  traditional  nineteenth  century  man¬ 
ner);  Viaggio  in  Sardegna  (a  travelogue 
written  in  a  highly  lyrical  vein),  and  II 
garojano  rosso  (a  novel  with  autobigraph- 
ical  overtones  alK)ut  adolescence  in  Fascist 
Italy),  while  in  many  ways  artistically  ma¬ 
ture,  may  be  said  to  lx;long  to  the  inevitable 
jKritxI  of  apprenticeship  every  writer  ex¬ 
periences.  Their  real  imjxjrtancc,  however. 


will  be  determined  only  in  the  study  of  the 
“inner”  history  of  the  novelist  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  written. 

The  real  story  of  Vittorini  begins  in  the 
Thirties,  with  a  visit  paid  to  Milan.  This 
trip  was  of  special  personal  significance,  for 
it  awakened  in  him  a  socio-political  aware¬ 
ness  that  had  long  remained  dormant.  Out 
of  this  trip  and  out  of  his  renewed  contact 
with  life,  grew  Conversazione  in  Sicilia,  one 
of  the  finest  books  of  contemjxjrary  litera¬ 
ture,  a  moving  record  of  the  literal  journey 
undertaken  by  Silvestro,  a  young  Milanese 
linotype  setter,  to  his  native  town  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  in  Sicily.  Like  most  of  the  books  Vit¬ 
torini  was  to  write,  Conversazione  is  hardly 
a  novel  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
It  has  neither  a  well-constructed  plot  nor  a 
set  of  well-defined  and  carefully  developed 
characters.  It  is,  in  essence,  a  kind  of  alle¬ 
gorical  talc,  impregnated  with  subtle  ref¬ 
erences  to  contemporary  events,  such  as  the 
Chinese  and  Spanish  civil  wars.  Fascism, 
the  police  state  of  Mussolini,  and  so  forth. 
The  events  of  the  story  arc  sparse  and  rela¬ 
tively  ordinary.  Silve..tro  meets  half  a  dozen 
characters,  all  of  whom  remain  unnamed 
throughout  the  book  except  for  a  nickname 
usually  suggested  cither  by  a  physical  trait 
or  by  the  Bible,  and  for  three  days  while  he 
is  in  Syracuse  he  follows  his  mother  who 
earns  her  livelihood  by  giving  injections  to 
the  destitute  townsfolk  who  cannot  afford 
a  doctor.  He  even  gets  drunk,  and  it  is  then 
that  he  visits  the  local  cemetery,  where  he 
meets  the  ghost  of  his  brother,  killed  on  the 
battlefield.  Finally,  he  returns  to  his  home 
in  Milan.  But  these  events  serve  merely  as  a 
way  for  the  author-hero  to  give  vent  to  the 
“abstract  furies  about  the  dotjmed  human 
race”  obsessing  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
journey.  In  Sicily  Silvestro  not  only  “finds” 
himself  again,  but  understands  some  of  ’he 
raw  and  inescapable  realities  of  Life. 
Thanks  to  the  great  wisdom  and  humanity 
of  Calogcro,  the  knife-grinder,  and  of  a  man 
named  Ezcchiclc,  he  understands  at  last  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  at  large  and  the 
grave  insults  perpetuated  by  man  on  Man 
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throughout  Time.  A  central  passage  in  Con¬ 
versazione  sheds  considerable  light  U{X)n 
this  “situation”  and  provides,  as  it  were,  the 
very  key  to  a  basic  understanding  of  Vitto- 
rini’s  view  of  the  world: 

Not  every  man  ...  is  a  man.  One  per¬ 
secutes  and  another  is  persecuted.  Kill  a 
man,  and  he  will  be  something  more  than 
a  man.  Similarly,  a  man  who  is  sick  or 
starving  is  more  than  a  man;  and  more 
human  is  the  race  of  the  starving. 

In  his  subsequent  novels,  the  author  has 
tried  to  restate  with  more  eloquence  and 
through  the  medium  of  bolder  “forms”  the 
very  same  vision  so  starkly  and  powerfully 
enunciated  in  the  earlier  Conversazione. 
Hut  if  the  later  novels  cannot  be  accepted  as 
superior  works,  this  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  Vittorini  has  chosen  to  gamble  his 
entire  reputation  by  striving  to  reach  cer¬ 
tain  desired  effects  without  prcKeeding 
toward  his  goal  by  way  of  carefully  formu¬ 
lated  successive  stages.  The  novels  he  has 
written  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  have 
further  cbrifled  the  fact  that  our  author 
seeks  his  inspiration  in  the  very  socio-politi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  our  day  whose  influence 
he  has  felt  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  writer  truly  engage.  Thus,  out  of  the 
war  and  the  author’s  own  experience  in  the 
underground  movement,  came  Uomini  e 
no,  possibly  one  of  the  most  dramatic  ac¬ 
counts  of  Man’s  opposition  to  tyranny  to  be 
written  in  recent  times.  Similarly,  the  la¬ 
mentably  low  standards  of  living  endured 
by  the  Italian  worker  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period  provided  Vittorini  with  ma¬ 
terial  for  1 1  sempione  strizza  I’occhio  al  F  re- 
jus,  the  saga  of  an  old  man  with  mythical 
strength  who,  by  his  acceptance  of  his  Fate, 
rises  to  a  kind  of  gigantic  symbol  of  Man’s 
dignity  and  courage.  Finally,  the  rebirth  of 
a  l)ombed  town  in  Sicily  and  the  collective 
spirit  of  a  newly-founded  community  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  sarhe  jxjsitive  goals  of  build¬ 


ing  a  new  life  out  of  chaos  and  destruc¬ 
tion  is  the  subject  of  Le  donne  di  Messina, 
Vittorini’s  last  and  least  successful  novel, 
marked  by  complexity  and  turgidity. 

The  story  of  Vittorini  is  by  no  means 
over.  Those  who  have  followed  him  closely 
know  that,  for  all  his  varied  ex{ieriences, 
he  is  still  a  “young”  writer,  a  subtle  and 
mature  craftsman  whose  past  failures  are  to 
be  attributed  more  to  his  overlabored  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  certain  unusual  artistic  ef¬ 
fects,  than  to  a  faulty  sense  of  “style.”  It  is 
no  secret,  too,  that  our  novelist  aspires  to  the 
writing  of  the  bcKjk,  an  ideal  conception  to 
crown  his  labors  by  firmly  capturing  and 
depicting  in  a  true  [Kx:tic  idiom  that  ineffa¬ 
ble  part  of  Life  which  rational  discourse  can 
never  succeed  in  expressing.  To  this  prob¬ 
lem,  close  to  his  critical  sense  and  poetic 
sensibility,  Vittorini  has  devoted  many  years 
of  meditation  and  s{)eculation.  Ever  since 
before  1949,  when  his  Le  donne  di  Messina 
was  brought  out,  he  has  been  at  work  on  a 
big  and  important  novel.  Those  who  have 
read  portions  of  this  forthcoming  book  have 
been  much  impressed  by  its  beauty  and  by 
the  author’s  skilful  “formal”  treatment  of 
the  story,  clearly  hinting  that  the  readers 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

A  more  precise  and  complete  evaluation 
of  Vittorini  must  logically  wait  until  such 
time  as  his  new  novel  will  be  published  in 
its  entirety.  Since  this  work  and  his  future 
writings  will  largely  determine  the  place  he 
is  to  have  in  contemjxjrary  literature,  we 
shall  have  to  read  them  more  carefully  and 
with  greater  awareness  of  (and  therefore 
sympathy  for)  the  difficulties  implicit  in 
their  structure  and  in  their  author’s 
“search.”  We  can  only  hojte  that  a  bril¬ 
liant  promise  may  be  realized  and  that  Vit¬ 
torini,  at  long  last,  may  succeed  in  accom¬ 
plishing  his  vital  (Kjctic  mission. 

Yale  University 
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Contemporary  Neapolitan  Poetry 

By  F.  D.  MAURINO 


“A  great  deal  of  our  souls  is  or  much  melancholy  seizes  the  post-Di  Gia- 
dialect.  .  .  — Benedetto  Croce,  como  period.  It  is  not  a  novel  trait;  Velar- 

At  THE  turn  of  the  century,  transcending  diniello  gave  rise  to  Neapolitan  literature 

/a  the  limiting  term  “dialectal,”  Nea-  ^  nostalgic  poem  on  the  days  when 

JL  ^poiitan  poetry  added  its  greatest  ar-  grandmother  was  living  ;  Hasile,  too,  sadly 

tistic  production  to  past  attainments  which  *^*^8  hello  tiempo  antico,  and  Mu- 

already  boasted  a  great  tradition  from  its  recently  joined  his  ancestors  in  ec- 

villanelle  to  Sgruttendio’s  fxjetry.  Di  Gia-  static,  resigned,  and  pensive  verses  :“Chist’c 
como  brought  to  such  poetry  his  dreamy,  Napule  sincero/ca  pur’ isso  se  ne  va!  Noth- 
melancholy,  and  musical  verses  whose  lyri-  '^8  new!  Yet  contemporary  poets  recur  to  it 
cal  artistry  remains  unequalled.  Russo  gave  lament  what  is  beautiful  and  gone,  while 
realism  { verismo )  an  unquestionable  and  the  present  is  ugly  and  everlasting.  Mario, 
unrivalled  artistic  touch,  while  Murolo  and  ®  of  the  old  school  and  dean  of  present 
Brjvio,  following  the  inspirational  traces  of  poets,  feels  it  strongly  and  others  follow 
their  lyric  master,  succeeded  in  writing  an  the  same  path.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  domi- 
excellent,  lyrical  poetry  of  their  own.  But  nant  characteristic  of  Neapolitan  poetry  as 
when  these  four  great  poets  died,  all  be-  a  whole,  certainly  of  contemporary  poetry 
tween  1927  and  1942,  the  poetry  and  the  and  songs,  and  also  of  some  dialectal  plays, 
songs  of  Naples  found  themselves  in  a  ^t  is  of  course  the  mark  of  dissatisfaction 
poetical  crisis  without  true,  inspiring  lead-  with  existing  conditions,  which  derives  vent 
ers  who  often  pull  unto  them  the  minor  from  a  past  that  once  was  very  similar  to 
stars  to  form  a  harmonious  and  complete  the  present  these  poems  decry.  Neapolitans 
galaxy.  Thus,  Naples  found  itself  only  with  refuse  to  acknowledge  poverty;  as  a  con- 
a  beautiful,  crepuscular  sky  and  sea  to  look  sequence  they  must  find  refuge  in  their 
at  and  to  recall  in  verses,  while  immersed  imagination.  They  are  so  poor  in  so  much 
in  the  penumbral  air  of  its  gulf.  beauty  and  so  rich  in  daydreams!  It  is  easy 

The  echoes,  the  dreams,  the  remem-  then  to  understand  why  this  dualism  should 
branccs  remain  today  in  this  twilight.  Dor-  produce  a  poetry  of  a  poetical  nostalgia, 
mant  Vesuvius  rests  after  this  gigantic  ef-  sad  and  satisfying  in  their  boasting  of  Na- 
fort,  pleased  to  have  given  Naples,  Italy,  and  plcs’  sea,  sky,  moon,  and  songs.  Villon  and 
the  world  one  great  poet  and  other  excellent  Manrique,  too,  sang  of  the  snows  of  yester- 
ones.  Thus,  poems  and  songs  in  the  last  year;  but  their  literate  taste  and  philosoph- 
quarter  of  the  century  sing  an  old  song,  ical  subduedness  form  a  feeling  kindred  to 
and  the  chords  they  touch  are  a  litde  tired,  rnany  hearts  throughout  the  world  through 
When  at  times,  however,  they  are  touched  the  centuries.  Velardiniello,  Basile,  and 
with  the  feeling  and  exuberance  typical  of  even  Sgruttendio  arc  in  this  respect  akin 
Neapolitans,  they  arc  quick  to  vibrate;  and  to  Villon  and  Manrique.  The  modern  Nca- 
for  a  moment  they,  too,  join  in  the  great  gal-  politans,  however,  love  the  past  in  a  dif- 
axy  of  Neapolitan  literature.  ferent  manner.  They  arc  limited  to  their 

Nojm/gia;  this  eternal  sickness  of  poetical  own  poverty,  to  the  beauty  of  their  city;  it 
souls,  as  old  as  day  itself,  tinged  with  a  little  is  a  personal  loVc,  not  universal.  Naples  is 
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forever  disappearing,  eternally  vanishing. 
Its  myth  thus  eternally  remains.  That  is 
why  it  is  at  all  times  the  city  of  sunshine 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

To  break  this  spell,  some  recent  poems, 
not  the  songs,  breathe  forth  a  cynical  con¬ 
fession.  Someone  has  written  that  “nun  c 
overo  . . .”  that  Naples  is  the  city  of  glee  or 
sunshine,  for  people  live  in  misery  and  in 
sunless  vasci  (ground  floor  houses),  and  in 
forever  shaded,  narrow,  filthy  streets.  Pas- 
quale  Ruocco  is  the  modern  exponent  of 
this  truism,  although  Raffaele  Chiurazzi 
even  before  him  wrote  of  Neapolitan  life 
spent  in  misery  on  damp,  rainy  days;  and 
Eduardo  De  Filippo  follows  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  this  new  current  both  in  his  poetry  and 
in  some  of  his  dialectal  plays,  especially  in 
his  late  Napoli  milionaria,  as  its  ironic  title 
implies.  Some  patriotic  Neapolitans  would 
lcK)k  upon  this  discordant  note  as  treason. 
The  verismo  of  Di  Giacomo,  of  Russo  es¬ 
pecially,  and  of  others  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  was  most  different  in  its  atti¬ 
tude;  it  became  a  source  of  Neapolitan 
pride  even  in  its  criminal  acts  with  its 
guapparia  whereas  the  present  poetry  of 
such  poets  amounts  to  a  terrible,  defeatist 
confession:  ironic  and  bitter  in  Ruocco; 
bitter  and  pathetic  in  Dc  Filippo.  It  may 
be  argued  that  there  is  really  no  difference 
between  the  hyperlKjlic,  lyrical  praise  for 
everything  Neapolitan  and  this  sober,  bitter, 
truistic  appraisal;  and  we  realize  that  this 
rebellious  confession,  too,  stems  from  a  deep, 
subconscious  love.  Yet  it  is  the  quixotic 
|X)cts  of  poetical  imagination  and  chimeri¬ 
cal  past  who  appeal  to  us  most. 

Neapolitan  literature  has  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  literary  trends  and  genres,  present  at 
that  moment  in  the  national  or  European 
literature.  Cortese  and  Basile  were  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  Baroque  era  while  Sgruttendio 
satirized  the  Petrarchists;  the  scttecento 
translations  of  classics  into  Neapolitan  were 
part  of  an  erudition  moment  in  Europe  as  a 
whole:  Russo,  Capurro,  Di  Giacomo  were 
the  counterparts  of  national  authors  such 
as  Verga  and  Capuana;  Bovio  may  be 


deemed  a  late  crepuscolare.  But  contemjx)- 
rary  poets  have  not  taken  cognizance  of  any 
movement  in  the  Italian  or  European  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  last  thirty  years  or  so.  Futurism, 
Hermetism,  or  Existentialism  are  alien  to 
present  writers;  only  De  Filip[X)  shows  at 
times  hermetic  linguistic  traits.  We  have 
then  a  traditional  [xjetry  in  which  no  poet 
seems  to  escajie  completely  the  influence 
of  Salvatore  Di  Giacomo  and  also  of  Mu- 
rolo,  Bovio,  and  Russo.  This  poetry  becomes 
often  didactic,  rc()ctitious,  and  monotonous. 
It  is  clear  that  in  general  these  poets  do  not 
feel,  they  just  remember. 

The  tendency  to  moralize  and  to  teach 
reminds  us  of  a  whole  period  in  Nca|X)litan 
literature:  the  Neapolitan  scttecento  with 
such  poets  as  the  two  Valentinos  and  Fer¬ 
ruccio.  Today  Ettore  De  Mura  represents 
best  this  inclination  with  a  jxietry  given  to 
reasoning,  fatalism,  and  moralizing  which 
finds  its  summum  bonum  in  doing  gor)d, 
being  gcx)d.  He  sees,  but  does  not  [x:ne- 
trate,  nor  does  he  feel  deeply.  De  Mura’s 
im{X)rtance  is  to  be  found  principally  in  his 
scholarly  and  erudite  activities,  and  as  a 
promoter  of  Neajwlitan  literary  pursuits. 
Mario  Seyes  follows  in  the  forjtsteps  of  De 
Mura,  except  that  he  adds  a  certain  opti¬ 
mistic  view  of  life,  much  unlike  (’hiurazzi, 
which  reminds  us,  however  distantly,  of 
Murolo. 

When  this  attitude  becomes  mere  resig¬ 
nation  to  life,  we  have  then  the  reconciled 
pessimism  of  the  oldest  poet  of  the  present 
perirxl,  RafTaele  Chiurazzi.  He  is,  above 
all,  a  great  master  of  the  Nea|X)litan  dia¬ 
lect,  and  of  a  smrxnh  style  full  of  images 
with  fresh  and  natural  sounds.  As  already 
noted,  his  Naples  is  a  rainy,  sunless  city.  In 
his  latest  pr)cms,  Palomme  scure  (1952), 
the  reader  feels  a  lugubrious  depth,  more 
so  than  in  his  much  earlier  Poesie  napole- 
tane.  In  the  recent  prjcms  we  have  a  closer 
and  more  exact  realism  of  Neapolitan  ex¬ 
istence.  He  is  not  bitter  or  ironic  like 
Ruocco  and  Dc  Filipjx);  on  the  contrary, 
he  often  beetjmes  pathetic,  almost  expecting 
the  betrayal  of  a  woman  or  a  friend.  Arturo 
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Trusiano,  among  others,  cchfjcs  this  re¬ 
signed  mfx>d,  but  with  much  less  profund¬ 
ity;  and  he  is  often  seized  by  a  banal  hap¬ 
pening  which  he  describes  with  cliches. 

Ncajxilitan  [x>etry  lacks  up  to  now  an 
epic  {xjem,  {Xissibly  by  the  very  lyrical  na¬ 
ture  of  Ncafxilitans.  However,  like  their 
great  compatriot  Torquato  Tasst),  sttmc  dia¬ 
lectal  pfjcts  have  from  time  to  time  tried 
to  give  Naples  an  epic  [xxrm  or  at  least  srjme 
narrative  with  epic  qualities.  Tassrj,  mistak¬ 
en  in  not  realizing  his  inner  lyrical,  amorous 
qualities,  succeeded  in  these  as  much  as  he 
failed  in  the  heroic  and  religious.  Not  stj 
with  Federico  Mennella  and  R.  A.  Mario 
who  have  given  us  two  historical  narrative 
|xjems:  Rapsodta  napoletana  and  'O  (Jua- 
rantotto,  resjiectively. 

Mennella’s  Rapsodia,  his  masterpiece  to 
date,  recounts  Neajxditan  history,  through 
an  old  Nea{Xilitan  drx>rman,  to  two  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  of  Italian  extraction  who  arc 
in  Naples  during  the  recent  Allied  (x:cu- 
pation.  It  is  not  an  epic,  nor  a  historical 
[X)cm,  as  claimed;  it  is  rather  a  nostalgic, 
lyrical,  and  sincere  feeling  of  the  poet  away 
from  his  beloved  city,  in  spite  of  whatever 
epic  intentions  the  poet  might  have  har- 
lx»red.  His  images,  as  elsewhere  in  his  po¬ 
etry,  arc  stereotyped;  his  language,  too,  is 
trite,  not  definite  enough;  only  when  he 
sentimentalizes  the  history,  as  in  the  son¬ 
nets  on  Virgil,  Vesuvius,  and  Frederick  II, 
do  we  have  a  Menella  who  through  this 
sentimental  and  nostalgic  feeling  attains  jx)- 
etical  values. 

Mario,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  a 
true  narrative  in  his  'O  (Juarantotto.  Shall 
we  call  it  a  very  erudite  commentary  on  the 
history  of  Italian  lilicration  of  1848.?  Hut 
these  sonnets  lack  action,  arc  prosaic  and 
verlx>sc;  his  language  is  enslaved  to  the 
meter  and  the  rhyme;  nor  docs  any  senti¬ 
mental  or  deep  feeling  move  Mario  as  it 
docs  Mennella.  The  R.  A.  Mario  of  “La 
leggcnda  del  Fiavc,”  of  “Santa  Lucia  lun- 
tana,”  of  the  Christmas  |X)cms  in  //  Van- 
gelo,  and  some  other  equally  excellent  jX)- 
ems,  is  lacking.  In  his  most  recent  lxx)k 


Pampuglie,  a  kind  of  myricae,  the  fxjct  com¬ 
plains  in  the  intrtxluction  that  his  ptictry 
has  often  been  neglected  by  contem{x>rary 
critics.  Hut  Mario  must  be  taken,  and  thus 
given  his  rightful  and  important  place,  not 
just  as  a  {X)ct  but  as  a  Nca|xditan  institution 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  Nca{x>litan  lit¬ 
erature.  As  a  {xx;t  he  has  his  felicitous  mo¬ 
ments:  his  better  songs;  his  poems  on  sfx:i- 
cty,  at  times  sad,  at  others  ironic  and  mis¬ 
chievous;  his  writing  in  parables;  and  his 
pungent,  fxrnctrating,  and  satiric  verses  on 
daily  events.  Hut  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  sides  of  this  complex  personality  who 
also  writes  excellent  Italian,  com{X)scs  music 
for  his  songs,  edits  lxx)ks  and  collections 
of  songs,  and  is,  moreover,  a  publisher. 
Mario’s  importance,  therefore,  overshadows 
anyone  living  Uxlay  and  many  dead;  but 
it  lies  in  this  total,  titanic,  multiple  activity 
which  defies  definition. 

The  social  realism  and  newspajicr  events 
we  find  in  Mario’s  diversified  production 
have  a  parallel  in  Ruckco,  who  nevertheless 
has  his  own  personality,  his  own  bitter 
irony,  whereas  Mario  is  at  times  optimistic. 
Rucx:co  seems  at  first  reading  to  be  photo¬ 
graphic,  but  when  we  discover  an  angered, 
suffering  soul,  as  said  before,  we  realize 
then  that  he,  too,  loves  his  city.  Hecause  of 
his  bitterness  one  finds  even  in  a  love  |X)em 
an  im|^ertinent  and  roguish  air:  “n’  aria 
malandrina,’’  to  use  one  of  his  own  verses. 
His  love  is  a  realistic  one;  only  fxrcasionally 
does  he  combine  his  love  for  a  girl  with  that 
for  his  city.  And  with  him  time  flies  faster. 
The  summer  he  loves  so  much  is  gone  and 
autumn  has  approached:  Sole  d’autunno  is 
the  symbolical  title  of  his  latest  pt)ems.  His 
language,  as  in  Chiurazzi  and  Mario,  is  a 
pure  Neajxjlitan,  still  not  devoid  of  a  wel¬ 
come  literary  finesse. 

Neajxditan  |xx;try  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  has  Income  somewhat  empty  of  true 
Ivricism;  of  course  it  must  be  rememliered 
that  lyrical  poetry  really  Ixrgan  with  Di 
C'liacomo  hardly  seventy  years  ago,  and  lyri¬ 
cism  is  not  easily  encountered.  So  it  is  with 
Naples  in  recent  years;  in  fact,  we  must 
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hearken  back  to  a  p<x:t  of  Di  Giacomo’s  im¬ 
mediate  sch(X)l  for  a  good  lyrical  strain: 
Edoardo  Nicolardi,  who  died  last  year.  His 
poems  and  songs  re-echo  Di  Giacomo’s 
verses  with  a  personal  charm,  classical  tone, 
and  lightly  humorous  or  pleasantly  sad 
verses.  His  “Vtxe  ’e  notte,”  sung  by  all  great 
singers,  is  a  revengeful  serenade,  but  also  an 
ap{)easing  remembrance  of  a  happier  day 
when  he  and  his  beloved  would  talk  bash¬ 
fully  to  each  other.  At  times  a  pessimism 
gushes  forth  from  his  soul;  we  have  then 
a  hymn  to  the  moon,  his  only  faithful  lover, 
casting  its  silvery  light  on  the  sea. 

After  Nicolardi  we  have  other  lyricists  of 
note:  Vincenzo  Morvillo,  nostalgic  {X)et  of 
beautiful  women  disapfiearing  along  with 
Naples;  Francesco  Fiore  who  resembles  Bo- 
vio;  Emilio  Gatti,  melancholic  and  deli¬ 
cate;  Gino  Rossetti  who  dislikes  mo<lern 
Naples  with  its  jazz,  tea  receptions,  and 
even  the  tourists  themselves;  and  other  such 
poets.  Hut  the  only  one  who,  after  Nico¬ 
lardi,  continues  in  the  true  lyrical  vein  is 
Giovanni  Panza.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
original  in  him;  love  for  na  guagliona  plays 
its  usual  tricks.  Still,  what  could  have  been 
a  poem  of  guapparia  becomes  a  shr)rt  lyri¬ 
cal  narrative.  She  passes  by,  not  even  look¬ 
ing  at  him;  and  even  the  knife  he  holds  in 
his  hand  (with  which  to  kill  her  [lerhaps), 
even  the  knife  remains  motionless,  enchant¬ 
ed  like  himself,  as  she  passes  by.  .  .  .  In 
“Settembre”  we  have  again  full,  rich  tones, 
as  crystalline  and  descriptive  as  the  rain 
drops  falling  all  of  a  sudden  making  a  kiss¬ 
ing  sound.  Or  let  us  read  his  melodious 
“Halcone  nchiusr),”  “Nuvola  d’oro,”  and 
many  other  excellent  lyrics.  Panza’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  smrx)th,  }x>lished,  musical,  with 
assr)nanccs  and  meters  reminiscent  of  Di 
Giacomo  whom  he  clearly  imitates  in  con¬ 
tent  and  form,  hut  with  whom  he  alsr)  has 
a  natural  and  fx)etical  affinity  not  found  in 
any  other  prxrt  in  this  contemporary  period. 
Panza’s  pr)etry  is  indeed  excellent;  the  pur¬ 
est,  the  most  lyrical,  and  the  most  artistic  we 
have  encountered. 


From  this  jxxrtry  steejied  in  traditional 
subjects  comes  the  voice  of  a  writer  who  is 
well  known  to  millions  of  Italians  in  Italy 
and  abroad  through  his  plays  and  film.s.  If 
Panza  is  the  purest  poet,  Eduardo  De  Fi- 
lip|x)  is  the  most  original  in  the  present  lit¬ 
erature.  There  are  no  echoes  from  Nea(X)li- 
tan  patrimony  in  his  poems.  His  is  a  truly 
distinct  fxxtry  which  rises  from  his  inner 
self  as  a  profound  observer  of  his  own 
heart  and  the  hearts  of  others  His  lxK)k  of 
[X)ems,  //  paese  di  Pulcinella,  is  a  new  hriri- 
zon  in  this  [xxtry.  Hut  if  one  expects  to  find 
here  the  comical  writer  and  actor  whom  we 
have  so  much  enjoyed,  he  is  mistaken. 
Again  the  title  is  misleading!  Dc  Filippr), 
as  briefly  said,  has  a  .sad  outlrxik  on  life 
which  tran.sccnds  Nca|X)litan  borders;  his 
philosophy  is  more  bitter  than  Di  Giacomo’s 
and  as  disconsrdate  and  hopeless  as  Ixo- 
pardi’s.  He  ltx)ks  at  life,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  World  War  Two,  and  under 
this  immediate  impact  he  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “life  lasts  a  year;  after  that 
whatever  remains  is  a  remnant!”  His  neo- 
veristic  [xxms  deal  with  World  War  Two 
and  its  miserable  conditions  in  a  mrxxl  and 
attitude  different  from  any  previous  Nea- 
jx>litan  realism.  His  dialectal  play,  Napoli 
milionaria,  contains  much  of  this  realism, 
except  that  here  De  Filippo  is  not  irrepar¬ 
ably  f)essimi.stic,  hut  resigned  to  the  moral 
and  physical  depression  brought  on  hy  war. 
His  |xx:try  as  a  whole  gives  this  feeling 
fused  in  verses  that  set  the  reader  to  think¬ 
ing.  Dc  Filipjx)  is  in  this  regard  a  thinker 
whose  thoughts  and  language  are  at  times 
hermetically  sealed  in  his  mind  and  any 
humor  we  see  in  certain  expression  of  his 
lively  Neapolitan  dialect  is  not  fully  face¬ 
tious;  it  has  Pirandellian  qualities.  The 
fx)em  that  is  probably  his  masterpiece  to 
date  is  “Vincenzo  de  Pretcjre.”  Although  it 
follows  a  familiar  pattern  it  has  unmis¬ 
takable  original  traits,  thoughts,  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Here  humor,  realism,  and  pathos 
combine  to  become  a  beautiful  but  unreal 
dream,  as  a  result  of  a  pathetic  linguistic 
mistake  when  Vincenzo  thinks  he  is  s[)eak- 
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ing  to  the  Signore  (the  Lord)  instead  of  a 
signore  (a  gentleman)  as  he  is  dying  after 
being  shot  for  stealing  in  order  to  live.  It 
has,  moreover,  as  its  greatest  element  the 
psychological  perception  of  the  author  in 
fixing  a  line  of  demarcation  and  fusion  be¬ 
tween  and  into  this  life  and  the  other,  or 
between  life  and  death,  being  in  btnh  at 
the  same  time. 

Neaprditan  songs  for  almost  a  century 
have  been  the  best  Italian  ambassadors  over¬ 
seas,  and  have  been  a  sr^urce  of  nmtalgic 
ap|)casement  for  Italian  immigrants  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  United  States,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Neapolitan  songs  are  still  being  sung 
in  the  original  tongue  by  many  singers  both 
o|)eratic  and  popular.  Recently  we  have 
heard  these  srongs  invade  our  entertain¬ 
ment  world  on  the  radio,  on  records,  on  tel¬ 
evision,  in  the  movies,  and  in  night  clubs. 
These  srongs  have  always  been  at  their  best 
when  expressing  love  ftor  a  wcoman  and 
attachment  for  Naples.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  if  they  do  not  become  too  inter¬ 
ested  in  natitonal  events,  e.g.,  the  Fascist 
Revolution,  the  wars  in  Ethiopia  and  in 
Spain,  and  the  last  Wcorld  War.  In  the  songs 
following  World  War  Two,  which  are 
again  being  written  in  the  dialect,  we  find 
a  note  of  renewed  optimism  repeating 
Cinquegrana’s  “Napule  hello”  of  1898.  Un¬ 
like  neo-veristic  films  and  novels  which  tell 
of  the  war  cxjierience  in  Italy,  and  in  Na¬ 
ples  more  particularly,  these  songs  sing 
again  of  the  sea,  sky,  women,  moon,  and 
Vesuvius,  following  the  same  trends  as  {xv 
etry.  Sensual  love  for  a  woman  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  little  wore  common  in  the  songs, 
and  the  imitation  of  past  works  often  be¬ 
comes  servile.  Nevertheless,  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  sr)ng  writers  who  put  out  their 
wares  yearly  for  the  Piedigrotta  Song  Fes¬ 
tival,  there  are  some  who  have  attained 
recognition  as  p)ets.  Others  may  still  do  so 
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in  the  future.  Tito  Manlio,  for  example, 
writes  songs  which  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  more  artistically  esteemed.  He  is  best 
known  in  the  United  States  for  “Me  so’ 
mbriacato  ’e  sf>le,”  and  the  popular  “Anema 
e  core,”  two  lyrics  typical  of  Manlio’s  mel¬ 
ancholic  and  delightfully  pleasant  songs 
and  poems.  The  true  lyric  mood  so  well 
continued  by  Panza  in  poetry  seldom  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  songs;  one  song,  however,  by 
Vincenzo  Vairo  is  reminiscent  of  Di  Gia¬ 
como  in  rhythm  and  musicality:  “Pruceda’ 
staie  durmenno  e  nun  sientc.  .  .  .” 

In  such  a  traditional  px:try  some  typically 
Neapditan  characteristics  have  neverthe¬ 
less  disappeared.  The  lovable  guappo  style, 
the  brilliant  and  witty  double-meaning,  the 
humorous  and  descriptive  macchietta,  and 
the  comical  mSlange  of  Italian  and  Nea¬ 
politan  are  no  longer  treated,  or  are  faintly 
heard  (Gigi  Pisano  being  an  exception). 
The  linguistic  hybridism  is  especially 
missed.  Famous  since  Cortese’s  Pulcinella 
sp>ke  before  an  elite  to  the  time  of  Russo’s 
masterful  use,  this  mixture  is  not  deroga¬ 
tory  to  Neapolitans.  It  was  the  portrayal  of 
a  natural,  resultant  language  composed  by 
a  person  who  thought  he  had  to  speak  at  a 
certain  delicate  or  particular  moment  the 
aulic,  lofty,  literary  language.  He  failed  in 
that  linguistic  complexity,  but  out  of  that 
failure  came  forth  a  humorous,  mixed  ex¬ 
pression  which  not  seldom  became  an 
artistic  conception  both  genial  and  natural. 

Thus,  with  such  poems  and  songs  con- 
temjwrary  Neapolitan  pjets  sing  their  eter¬ 
nal  themes,  as  the  milky-white  moon  of  Na¬ 
ples  looks  as  if  from  a  window  into  the 
starred  night;  j)erhaps  it,  too,  is  thinking 
with  nostalgia  of  the  past,  while  a  piano 
plavs  into  the  night  from  afar:  “It  is  an  old 
tune  of  many  years  ago.” 
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Not  in  the  Reviews 


Current  Italian  Literary  Periodicals: 

A  Descriptive  Checklist 
By  Sergio  J.  Pacific! 

In  the  postwar  period  we  have  witnessed  a 
striking  and  most  encouraging  interest  in  Ital¬ 
ian  literature  and  in  things  Italian.  If  it  is 
profwr  to  speak  of  a  literary  renaissance  at  this 
point  (and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  hooks 
streaming  from  Italy  clearly  justify  this  term), 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  kind  of 
renaissance  has  taken  place  in  the  field  of 
(periodical  literature,  esppccially  in  literary  re¬ 
view  publication.  Literary  reviews  no  longer 
play  the  conspicuous  role  they  played  through 
the  Thirties  when  La  Voce,  La  Ronda,  and 
Solaria  (to  mention  a  few  typical  names)  com¬ 
manded  a  steady  and  faithful  following  and 
exerted  considerable  influence  u()on  the 
younger  writers.  However  one  might  regret 
this  lesser  role,  it  must  nevertheless  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  great  majority  of  literary 
reviews  in  Italy  have  maintained  their  usual 
high  standards,  and  have  continued  to  offer 
to  the  academic  and  cultivated  public  some  of 
the  finest  sfpecimens  of  scholarship,  research, 
and  creative  work  Italy  is  currently  producing. 

This  checklist  has  been  compiled  in  the  ho()e 
that  it  might  help  the  student  of  Romance 
I.anguages  and  Comparative  Literature  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  a  large  and  im- 
(xprtant  segment  of  criticism  and  research  be¬ 
ing  published  in  Italy.  It  has  long  seemed  a 
pity,  at  least  to  this  compiler,  that  so  many 
fine  and  stimulating  pieces  of  scholarship  and 
criticism  should  remain  unread,  merely  gath¬ 
ering  dust  on  the  library’s  shelves. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  For  a 
complete  list  of  (periodicals  and  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  Italy  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
publication  of  the  Association  of  Italian  Edi¬ 
tors:  Elenco  dei  quotidiani  e  dei  periodici 
italiani  (Milan,  S.A.E.B.,  1954).  The  titles  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  checklist  have  been  selected  after 
several  screenings  according  to  certain  criteria 
of  quality,  range,  aims,  and  general  availability 
in  this  country.  The  great  majority  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  here  listed  may  be  read  either  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library  or  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Each  entry,  alphabetically  arranged,  in¬ 
cludes:  title;  subtitle  (if  any);  date  of  origin; 
frequency;  price;  editor  (if  known),  and  place 
of  the  editorial  office  or  of  publication.  When¬ 
ever  (Possible  preference  has  been  given  to  the 


former  so  as  to  facilitate  (possible  future  cor- 
res(Pondence  between  the  reader  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Subscription  prices  for  foreign 
countries  have  usually  been  given  in  Italian 
currency  unless  otherwise  stated  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  and  are  as  of  the  last  number  of  the  (Peri¬ 
odical  consulted.  This  data  is  followed,  in  most 
cases,  by  a  short  description  of  the  s(Pecial  fea¬ 
tures  or  field  of  interest  of  the  individual  entry. 
In  those  cases  in  which  no  description  follows, 
it  is  to  tpe  taken  for  granted  that  the  orientation 
of  the  review  is  along  lines  of  literary  history 
and  criticism;  most  also  devote  some  pages  to 
fiction  and  (poetry.  For  greater  familiarity  with 
the  following  titles,  the  reader  might  begin 
by  consulting  one  of  the  bibliographical  re¬ 
views  (listed  at  the  end)  where  many  leading 
Italian  magazines  and  dailies  are  regularly  in¬ 
dexed.  There  are  also  reviews  which  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  most  im(Portant  contributions 
to  the  study  of  Italian  literature  appearing  in 
Italy;  these  have  been  marked  with  an  as¬ 
terisk. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
debt  he  owes  to  the  kind  coo(peration  of  Mr. 
Paul  E.  Berry,  Chief  of  the  Serials  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  Miss  G.  C. 
Graves,  of  the  Serials  Division  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

Yo/e  University 

L'Approdo  [Riviita  trimestralc  di  lettere  e  di  arti], 
1952.  (^arterly.  L.  3,000.  IPir.  by  G.  B.  Angiolciti. 
Rome:  Via  BottcKhc  Oscurc,  54. — Excellent  avant- 
garde  review;  publishes  articles  and  essays  on  trends, 
motifs,  and  figures  of  Italian  and  foreign  literature. 
Among  its  contributors  are  some  of  Italy’s  finest  poets 
and  critics.  Reviews  French  and  American  fiction  and 
poetry.  (1). 

Arena  IRassegna  di  studi  teatrali].  1953.  Quarterly. 
L.  1,400  (in  Italy).  Dir.  by  Luciano  I.ucignam.  Rome: 
Via  Tommaso  Salvini,  8. — Essays  and  studies  on  world 
theater,  actors.  Surveys  with  a  very  critical  eye  the 
achievements  of  mrHiern  and  contemporary  theater. 
Comments  on  an<l  reviews  recent  publications  on  the 
theater. 

*Autonia  (Rivista  di  lettere  e  arti).  1946.  Bimonthly. 
L.  3,000.  Dir.  by  (?|.  Siena;  Villa  Gaia,  Via  di  M.di- 
zia,  48. 

Aut-aut  (Rivista  di  hlosofia  e  di  cultural,  1951.  Bi¬ 
monthly.  L.  3,600.  Dir.  by  Enzo  Paci.  Milan:  Via  So- 
perga,  54. — Main  interests  of  this  “li'tle"  magazine 
fall  within  the  realm  of  philosophy  and  sociology,  but 
it  often  publishes  excellent  articles  on  literary  topics. 
Mas  examined  rather  closely  the  achievements  of  Amer¬ 
ican  "new  criticism.”  (I,  2). 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Belfagor  (Ras^Koa  di  varia  umanid).  1946.  Bi- 
monthly.  L.  4,000.  Dir.  by  Luigi  Rusao.  Messina:  G. 
d'Anna. — Scholarly  publication  directed  by  a  Crocean 
critic.  Main  emphasis  on  Italian  literature.  Prof.  Russo 
often  publishes  in  this  review  sections  of  his  forthcom¬ 
ing  books.  Of  specul  interest  are  the  essays  on  mrxlern 
and  contemporary  Italian  novelists  and  poets.  (3). 

Im  dvtlta  cattolica.  1749.  Biweekly.  $10.  Rome:  Via 
di  Porta  Pinciana,  1.  Dir.  by  Giacomo  Martegani,  S.l. 
(2,3). 

_  Comunita  (Rivista  binicstrale  del  Movimento  Co- 
munita].  1948.  Bimonthly.  L.  3,800.  Dir.  by  Adriano 
Olivetti.  Milan:  Via  A.  Manzoni,  12. — City  plan¬ 
ning,  architecture,  designing,  etc.,  and  sections  devoted 
to  literature,  music,  cinema,  and  the  figurative  arts 
written  by  very  talented  young  critics. 

Convipium  (Nuova  Serie],  1954.  Bimonthly. 
L.  3,600.  Dir.  by  Giovanni  Battista  Pighi.  Bologna:  Via 
Benuovo,  3. — Founded  by  Carlo  Calcaterra,  a  re¬ 
nowned  Petrarch  scholar.  New  series  after  the  death  of 
Its  founder  and  first  editor.  Specializes  in  studies  of 
and  research  on  unedited  texts  both  old  and  modern 
“according  to  the  most  rigorous  methods  of  phil- 
ology.” 

Delta  (New  Series].  1954.  Bimonthly.  L.  400  per 
no.  (in  Italy).  Dir.  by  Rckco  Montano.  Naples:  Via 
Michelangelo,  16. 

*Diaioghi  I  Rivista  bimestrale  di  letteratura,  arti, 
K'ienzej.  1953.  Bimonthly.  $5.50.  Dir.  by  N.  F.  Cim- 
inino.  Rome:  Via  Cicerone,  49. — Once  a  year  lists  and 
reviews  the  contributions  to  the  study  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  which  have  apfieared  in  Italian  periiMlicals. 

//  dramma  [(^uindicinale  di  commedie  di  grande  in- 
teressej.  1924.  Biweekly.  L.  7,200.  Dir.  by  Lucio  Ri- 
ilenti.  Turin:  Corso  Bramante,  20. — Translations  of 
the  most  important  mixlern  and  contemporary  plays; 
also  keenly  interested  in  problems  of  the  theater. 

Drammaturga.  1954.  Quarterly.  L.  1,700.  Dir.  by 
Mario  Apollonio.  Brescia:  Via  G.  Rosa,  33. — New  re¬ 
view  printing  unpublished  plays.  Gives  a  full  list  of 
all  theatrical  performances  held  in  Italy  during  the  year. 

Ellitte  (Rassegna  d'attualit3  e  cultural.  1953.  Bi¬ 
monthly.  L.  2,(K)0.  Dir.  by  Renzo  Tolozzi.  (ienoa: 
Salita  Sant'Anna,  7r. 

/ai  fiera  lelterana  (Settimanale  delle  lettere  dellc  arti 
e  delle  Kienzej.  1946.  Weekly.  L.  4,000.  Dir.  by  Vin¬ 
cenzo  ('ardarelli.  Rome:  Via  d'AracocIi,  3. — Important 
newspafier-format  publication,  directed  by  a  well 
known  poet  and  novelist;  especially  valuable  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  iiUMiern  and  contemptirary  literature.  Espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  studies  of  Italian  writers  (“Galleria 
cli  scrittori  italiani”),  complete  with  an  up-to-date 
bibliography.  Unlike  most  periodicals  of  its  kind,  it 
IS  fully  indexed  once  a  year.  (3). 

Galleria  (Rassegna  bimestrale  de  cultural.  1950.  Bi¬ 
monthly.  L.  3,00().  Dir.  by  Ixronardo  Sciascia.  Caltani- 
setta:  Corso  Umlierto  I.  (  1 ). 

"Ijt  Giara."  1953.  Bimonthly.  (No  price  given.) 
Dir.  by  Pietro  ('astiglia.  Falita  a  cura  dell'Uflicio  .Stampa 
dell'Assessorato  per  la  puliblica  istruzione  della  re- 
gione  siciliana. — OccasKinal  essays  on  important  figures 
of  Italian  literature. 


Giornale  italiano  di  filologia  (Rivista  trimestrale  di 
cultural.  1947.  Quarterly.  Dir.  by  Enzo  V.  Marmorale. 
Naples:  Via  San  Gennaro  ad  Antignano,  63. — Scholar¬ 
ly,  academic  publication;  main  interests  are  Middle 
Age  period  and  Latin,  Provencal,  and  early  Italian  lit¬ 
erature. 

II  giornale  ttorico  della  letteratura  italiana.  1863. 
Monthly.  L.  4,000.  Dir.  by  Salvatore  Battaglia,  et  al. 
Turin:  Loescher-Chiaratorre. — Scholarly  review;  im¬ 
portant  and  complete  bibliographies  on  the  early  pieri- 
ods  of  Italian  literature.  Major  emphasis  on  the  first 
centuries  of  Italian  literature. 

Humanitat  (Rivista  mensile  di  cultura].  1946. 
Monthly.  $7,  Dir.  by  M.  Marcazzan.  Brescia:  Via  Ga¬ 
briel  Rosa,  33. — Review  of  varied  interests;  valuable 
surveys  of  the  state  of  Italian  poetry,  fiction,  drama, 
etc.  (2). 

Incontri-oggi  (Mensile  politico-culturale].  1952. 
Monthly.  L.  2,000.  Dir.  by  Lucio  Lombardo  Radice. 
Rome:  Via  Emilia,  25.  (2). 

Inventario.  1946.  Bimonthly.  $7.  Dir.  by  Luigi  Berti. 
Milan:  Via  Polti  de  Bi.inchi,  10. — Directed  by  a  noted 
student  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Distinguished  edi¬ 
torial  board  (R.  P.  Warren,  H.  Levin,  H.  Peyre,  T,  S. 
Eliot,  Cl.  Ungaretti,  et  al.).  Some  fine  contributions 
from  the  United  States,  especially  written  for  Inven¬ 
tario.  (1,  2), 

L'ltalia  che  scrive  (Rassegna  per  coloro  che  leggono]. 
1918.  Monthly.  $6.  Dir.  by  Lina  Torti- Alberti.  Rome: 
Via  Angelo  Sccchi,  3. — Known  to  all  lluliuniiti  as  ICS. 
Features  a  long  article  and  several  short  ones  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  Italian  literature.  Reviews  in  brief  the  most  im¬ 
portant  IxHiks  appearing  in  Italy.  Lists  all  books  (di¬ 
vided  by  subject  matter)  published  in  Italy.  Indexes 
several  leading  Italian  peruxlieals.  Reviews  articles  on 
Italian  literature  which  have  appeared  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  section  called  “Rubrica  delle  Rubrichc."  (1). 

L’ltalia  contemporanea  (Rivista  mensile  di  politica, 
economia,  letteratura].  1953.  Bimonthly.  L.  2,500  (in 
Italy).  Dir.  by  G.  B.  Raya.  Rome:  Via  Valadico,  44. 

Itinerari  (Revista  bimestrale  di  storia  e  letteratura]. 
1953.  Bimonthly.  L.  3,500.  Dir.  by  Francesco  Cesare 
Rossi.  Genoa:  Via  Ilva,  4. 

l-etteratura  (Rivista  di  lettere  e  di  arte  contempo¬ 
ranea].  1952.  Bimonthly.  L.  8,000.  Dir.  by  Alessandro 
Bondanti.  Rome:  Via  Quattro  Fontane,  13. — Emphasis 
on  mixlern  and  contemporary  world  literature  and 
on  the  relationship  between  Italian  and  other  litera¬ 
tures. 

*l-ettere  italiane  (con  una  sezione  di  studi  dan- 
teschi).  1949.  Quarterly.  L.  2,500.  Paidea:  Arona  (Lago 
Maggiore). — Modern  and  contemporary  literature  as 
well  as  Dante.  Of  special  interest  is  the  Bibliography 
listing  all  major  and  mjnor  contributions  to  the  study 
of  Italian  literature  which  appeared  in  1952. 

IjTtterature  moderne  [Rivista  di  varia  umanitk], 
1 950.  Bimonthly.  $7.  Dir.  by  Francesco  Flora.  Milan: 
Via  Volta  7a. — Directed  by  a  staunch  Crocean  critic 
and  University  (Florence)  professor;  interested  in  Ital¬ 
ian  and  foreign  literature.  Resumes  in  French  and  in 
English  of  the  essays  appearing  in  each  number.  Peri- 
(xlically  prints  a  study  of  a  miHlern  or  contemporary 
Italian  writer.  ( 1 ). 
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Ijhri  e  rivute  [Notiziario  bibliografico  mensile], 
1949.  Monthly.  $4.  Rome:  Casella  postalc  247. — Valu¬ 
able  bibliographical  magazine,  sponsored  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  (government.  Lists  all  books  (including  transla¬ 
tions)  ap(>caring  in  Italy.  Reviews  the  more  important 
contributions  ap|)earing  in  book  form;  lists  the  “best 
sellers”  in  Rome;  indexes  and  summarizes  the  contents 
of  several  dozen  reviews  and  weeklies. 

II  mondo  [Settimanale  politico  economico  lettera- 
rio|.  1949.  Weekly.  L.  7,000.  Uir.  by  Mario  Pannun- 
zio.  Rome:  Via  Campo  di  Marzo,  24. — The  most  lit¬ 
erate  and  serious  of  the  many  rotogravure  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  sprung  up  in  postwar  Italy.  Reviews 
at  length  the  most  impMirtant  book  of  the  week,  ('on- 
tains  a  special  column  written  by  competent  Italian 
critics  of  English  and  French  literature. 

II  mulino  [Rivista  mensile  di  attualitik  e  cultural. 
1951.  Monthly.  L.  2,000.  Dir.  by  P.  L.  ('ontessi.  Bo¬ 
logna:  Via  Monteliello,  hb.  (I,  2). 

Numrro  (Arte  e  letteratura ).  1950.  L.  3,0(K).  Dir. 
by  F.  Vigo  and  A.  Sartoris.  Florence:  Via  degli  Artisti, 
6  nero. — "The  aim  of  Sumero  is  to  publish  articles  of 
younger  writers  from  every  country  considering  only 
the  value  of  these  articles  whatever  their  tendency  may 
be.  The  editors  of  this  review  are  not  interested  in  reli¬ 
gious  or  political  differences.  Only  one  thing  is  im¬ 
portant:  to  find  talent  wherever  it  exists  and  make  it 
known.” 

Nuova  antologia.  1866.  Monthly.  L.  4,500.  Rome: 
Via  Collegio  Romano,  10. — One  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  publications  in  Italy.  It  publishes 
essays  on  world  literature  and  general  cultural  sub¬ 
jects.  Many  Italian  writers  publish  their  books  in  serial 
or  abridged  form  in  N.  A.  (1,  2). 

\Im]  nuova  Italia  Utteraria  [Rassegna  <li  cuitura  e<l 
arte).  1950.  Bimonthly.  $5.  Dir.  by  Rolierto  Orvo. 
Bergamo:  Via  San  Bernardino,  22. 

Nuovi  Argomenti.  1953.  Bimonthly.  L.  4,000.  Dir. 
by  A.  Moravia  and  A.  CarrtKci.  Rome:  Via  <lue  Ma- 
celli,  47. — F.specially  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  ideologies  an<l  art,  it  has  published  some  valu¬ 
able  symposiums  on  this  subject.  (2). 

Paidfa  (Rjvista  letteraria  di  informazione  bibliogra- 
fica|.  1946.  Bimonthly.  L.  3,500.  Dir.  by  Vittore  Pi- 
sani.  Genoa:  C.  Casella  9/12. — A  number  of  b<Miks  of 
research  on  Italian  literature  and  culture  are  regularly 
reviewed  in  this  (leriiKlical. 

Paragonf  [  Letteratura].  1949.  Bimonthly.  L.  3,500. 
Dir.  by  Roberto  lamghi.  Florence:  Sansoni. — Many 
Italian  “new”  critics  and  writers  contribute  regularly 
to  this  magazine.  (1,2). 

//  ponte  [Rivista  mensile  di  politica  e  letteratura). 
1946.  Monthly.  L.  4,000.  Dir.  by  Pietro  Calamandrei. 
Florence:  Piazza  indipendenza,  29. — ('omfietent  and 
serious  magazine,  devoted  mainly  to  history,  (Militical 
science,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  literature.  Its  literary 
offerings  have  unfortunately  shrunk  considerably  in 
the  recent  past.  (2). 

II  prftente  (Poesia  e  critical.  1952.  (.Quarterly. 
L.  2,000.  Dir.  by  Mario  Petrucciani.  Rome:  Via  Monte¬ 
video,  3. — In  a  special  section,  it  reviews  and  comments 
on  French,  American,  English,  and  other  literature.  (2). 

(Juadrante  italico  [Mensile  di  cuitura  e  attualitaj. 
1 951.  Monthly.  55.  Dir.  by  Orazio  .Santini.  Bergamo: 
Casella  postale  65. 


Questioni.  1954.  Bimonthly.  (No  price  given.)  Dir. 
by  .Mario  (.aittes  and  Oscar  Navarro.  Turin:  Via  ('xin- 
lienza,  6. — Of  particular  interest  is  its  symposium  on 
the  French  theater  in  its  third  and  fourth  numbers. 

Ragguaglio  lihrato  [Rassegna  mensile  bibliografico 
culturalej.  1932.  Monthly.  $6.  Milan:  Via  Mercalli,  23.' 
— Bibliographical  magazine;  reviews  a  fair  number  of 
Italian  and  foreign  IxHiks  which  have  appeared  in 
Italy  during  the  month. 

*Im  rassegna  della  letteratura  itahana.  1950.  Bi¬ 
monthly.  L.  2,800.  Dir.  by  Walter  Binni.  Genoa:  Cordo 
.Montegr.ippa,  39. 

Rassegna  Lucchese  [Periodico  dc  cuitura],  1950.  Bi¬ 
monthly.  L.  1,500.  Dir.  by  L.  Fiumi  and  R.  Canna- 
vale.  Naples:  Via  M.  (3ammarano,  10. 

Rinascimento  [Ila  serie)  [lai  Rinascita).  1950.  Bi¬ 
annual.  54.50.  Dir.  by  M.  Salmi  and  F.  Garin.  Flo¬ 
rence:  Palazzo  Strozzi. — Multilingual  scholarly  publi¬ 
cation  with  emphasis  on  the  Renaissance.  Directed  by 
two  of  the  most  competent  historians  and  critics  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

Rinascita  [Rassegna  di  politica  e  di  cuitura  italiana). 
1944.  Monthly.  L.  2,400.  Dir.  by  Palmiro  I'ogliatti. 
Rome:  Via  Botteghe  (Heure,  4. — An  official  organ  of 
the  (airimunist  party  in  Italy;  Marxian  interpretations 
of  Italian  and  foreign  literature. 

*  Rivista  di  letterature  moderne  e  comparate.  1946. 
(.hjarterly.  53.  Dir.  by  C.  Pellegrini  and  V.  Santoli. 
Fhirence;  Via  Mannelli,  85. —  Multilingual  review, 
largely  interested  in  modern  literature.  Occasionally  a 
special  number  on  outstanding  literary  figures.  ( I). 

Rivista  di  studi  teatrali.  1952.  (Quarterly.  L.  3,000. 
Dir.  by  Gianluigi  Barni.  Milan:  Via  Passionc,  12. — Mul¬ 
tilingual  publication  devoted  wholly  to  world  theater. 
Some  of  Its  numbers  (cf.  nos.  9-10)  consider  particular 
phases  or  problems  of  the  theater.  (  1 ). 

Sicnlorum  Gymnasium  [Rassegna  semestrale  della 
Facolta  di  lettere  e  filosofia  deiTUniversit^  di  Catania]. 
1948.  Biannually.  L.  1,500.  Dir.  by  Guido  Libertini. 
('atania:  Universiti  di  C. — Scholarly  publication  with 
emphasis  on  laitin,  Provencal,  and  early  Italian  lit¬ 
erature. 

Sipario  [Rivista  di  teatro  e  di  cinema).  1946.  Month¬ 
ly.  L.  6,000.  Dir.  by  Valentino  Bompiani.  Milan;  Via 
Senato,  16. — Each  number  contains  a  contemporary 
unpublished  play  as  well  as  several  articles  on  the  the¬ 
ater  and  the  cinema.  Many  contemporary  playwrights 
have  lieen  translated  for  special  publication  in  this 
magazine. 

Ijo  smeraldo  [Rivista  letteraria  e  di  cultural],  1948. 
Bimonthly.  L.  2,800.  Milan:  Via  Canova,  19. — Spon- 
vired  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Industry  in  Italy,  lias 
recently  undertaken  to  devf>te  special  numbers  (begin¬ 
ning  in  [une,  1954)  to  an  examination  of  foreign  lit¬ 
erature,  Iteginning  with  Rumanian,  to  be  followetl  by 
French  and  American  literature.  (2). 

Societd.  1945.  Bimonthly.  L.  4,500.  Dir.  by  G.  Mana- 
corda  anti  C.  Muscefta.  Rome:  Via  Uffici  del  Vicario, 
49.-  Oimmunist  publication;  prints  some  of  the  best 
panoramas  of  Italian  fiction  and  pcietry  to  appear  in 
Italy.  It  occasionally  contains  some  very  perceptive 
essays  on  the  theater  and  the  cinema. 

h>  spettatore  itahano.  1948.  Monthly.  L.  3,000  Dir. 
by  F.  Craveri  CriKC.  Rome:  Piazza  Santa  Apostoli,  80. 
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Sludium  [Riviita  mcntilc  di  vita  e  di  cultura],  1904. 
Monthly,  L.  3,500.  Dir.  by  Giovanni  Battista  Scaglia. 
Rtitne:  Via  della  Oinciliazione,  4D. 

Uliste  (Rivista  internazionale  di  cultura].  1947.  Ir¬ 
regular.  L.  4,500  per  six  numbers.  Dir.  by  Maria  Luisa 
Astaldi.  Rome:  Via  Corso  d'ltalia,  43. — Mcjst  numbers 
devoted  to  special  topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  of  cultural  relations  between  various  countries 
I  i.e.,  “East  and  West,”  "The  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Contemporary  World,”  etc.].  (1) 

M  M 


NORWEGIAN  BELLES  l^TTRES,  1954 
The  annual  survey  of  Nynorilf^  literature  in  Bok.  og 
BiMiote^,  the  ofRcial  Norwegian  library  journal,  is  by 
Nils  Mellcsnes  and  includes  the  following  novels:  Sjur 
Rygd,  Draumen,  a  forceful  and  distinguished  novel  of 
Norwegian  peasant  life;  Tarjei  Vesaas,  Virnatt,  a  fine 
treatment  of  the  no-man-is-an-island  theme  from  the 
standpoint  of  three  teen-agers;  Lars  Berg,  Her  er  tede- 
jord  nok.  a  study  of  religious  fanaticism  in  a  remote 
district  in  Nordland;  Vegard  Vigerust,  Stilstuten,  a 
half-humorous,  half-serious  analysis  of  certain  character 
types  that  are  representative  of  modern  culture;  and 
Olav  Sletto,  Bol^s  om  Olper,  a  revealing  diary  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  that  Sletto  seems  to  have  maintained 
from  an  early  period.  Among  the  Nynorfl(  poets  of 
1954  we  may  single  out  Marie  Takvam  for  Syngjande 
kielder,  Trygve  Bjorgo  for  Mariner  og  morgon,  Aslaug 
Vaa  for  Skj*nl{jarspeineni  pttur,  and  fan  Magnus  Bru- 
heim  for  Ord  g/ennom  larmen.  In  each  collection  we 
find  searching,  sternly  unsentimental  verse  probing 
deeply  into  human  passions.  Halvor  Floden,  seventy- 
year-old  author  of  popular  juveniles,  has  published  a 
gratifying  collection  of  poems  entitled  Glede,  review¬ 
ing  the  quiet  joys  of  family  life.  Einar  Skjaeraasen's 
Du  ik.al  itte  trd  i  gras/et  contains  many  lyrics  distin¬ 
guished  for  beauty  of  language  and  clarity  of  tone,  but 
there  are  also  occasional  notes  of  irony.  Vidar  Sand- 
beck's  /  dbraglotten  is  a  delightful  collection  of  witty' 
ballads  in  the  dialect  of  a  valley  in  eastern  Norway. 

Eugenia  Kielland  has  surveyed  the  Bnk^mil  literature 
of  1954.  She  discusses  the  following  fiction;  Klre 
Holt,  Menneil(er  ped  en  grente,  the  problem  of  antag¬ 
onism  between  once  friendly  people  who  now  face  one 
another  across  a  hostile  border;  Max  Tau,  For  oper  ots 
er  himmelen,  the  story  of  a  young  Czech  engineer  with 
the  humanutic  attitudes  and  outhxiks  of  Albert 
Schweitzer;  Sigurd  Hoel,  Stepnemote  med  glemte  ir, 
an  entertaining  story  of  the  last  war  and  its  effects, 
but  without  much  depth;  Nils  Johan  Rud,  Ptggtriden 
hlomurer,  a  serious  and  penetrating  story  of  human 
nature  within  and  without  a  Nazi  concentration  camp; 
Sigurd  Evensmo,  Glaitpegen,  a  collection  of  short 
stories  full  of  subtleties,  with  many  war-time  situa¬ 
tions;  Finn  Carling,  S^yggen,  an  amusing  and  exciting 
conglomeration  of  romance,  poetry,  and  fantasy; 
Ingvald  Svinsaas,  Elter  tlagerte,  the  story  of  a  man  who 
fights  through  the  miseries  of  unemployment  after  the 
war  and  wins  out;  Nils  A.  Ytreberg,  Sparta  bjorn,  an 
invigorating  tale  of  a  construction  gang  in  the  Far 


Vita  e  pentiero  [Rassegna  italiana  di  cultura].  1917. 
Monthly.  L.  3,500.  Dir.  by  Fr.  Agostino  Gcmelli,  OFM, 
and  Mons.  Francesco  Olgiati.  Milan:  Piazza  S.  Am- 
brogio,  9.  ( 1 ) 

NOTES 

(  I  )  Indexed  in  Boobs  Abroad 

(2)  Indexed  in  Uhn  e  npiste 

(3)  Indexed  in  L'ltalia  che  stripe 
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North;  Hans  Selmcr  Edh,  Farende  folb,  another  tale 
of  itinerant  construction  workers  in  an  age  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  transition  from  agriculture  to  industry;  Karsten 
Haug,  Vaer  ibb^  for  bl<sfrligheten,  the  story  of  a 
conflict  between  forest  owners  and  workers  in  eastern 
Norway;  Axel  Bjdrnstad,  Hellandsfolb,  a  description 
of  old-fashioned  peasant  life;  Per  Ingmar  Kosberg, 
Ungt  mote,  a  noble  little  story  about  a  girl  who  never 
got  over  her  first  love  affair;  Margareth  Jessen,  En 
dripe  i  hapet,  a  grim  picture  of  life  in  a  Finmark  fish¬ 
ing  village;  Hans  Gcimuyden,  Timan  Timansaet,  the 
portrait  of  a  homespun  philosopher  in  the  Norwegian 
mountains;  Magnhild  Haalke,  Kpindeperden,  a  sequel 
to  her  Kaja  Augusta,  a  successful  portrayal  of  everyday 
values  revealed  in  an  efficient  and  good  housewife; 
Ebba  Haslund,  Krise  i  August,  a  more  profound  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  of  the  housewife;  Otto  Valstad, 
Odelsgutt  og  legdegutt,  entertaining  stories  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  old  days  in  an  eastern  valley;  Kristian 
Kristiansen,  /  den  sorte  gryte,  the  final  volume  in  the 
trilogy  of  Adrian  Posepilt,  a  historical  novel  about 
Trondelag  in  the  days  of  Charles  XII;  Kitty  Lossius, 
Enben  og  jomfruen,  a  gay  little  story  set  in  the  More 
district;  Arthur  Omre,  GuUmyntene  og  andre  his- 
torier,  amusing  stories  based  on  Omre’s  travels  in  far 
places;  Harald  Gammeng,  Stoppested  i  epigheten, 
gotxi  indigenous  Norwegian  science  fiction;  Terje 
Stigen,  For  solnedgang,  romantic  love  stories  from  the 
north  not  unlike  the  work  of  the  young  Hamsun;  and 
Agnar  Mykie,  Lasso  rundt  Fru  Luna,  a  lx>ok  rich  in 
content  but  somewhat  verbose.  Among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  lyric  poets  in  Bobmit  in  1954  the  following 
may  be  noted:  Hans  Borli,  Ser  jeg  er  hlomme  i  sbogen, 
the  poet's  tenth  volume  and  a  gratifying  one  for  re¬ 
vealing  artistic  progress  amidst  productivity;  Ingeborg 
Refling  Hagen,  Elpa  flyt  si  stille  under  Babb^landet, 
fine  nature  [xiems  from  the  upland  districts;  Elling 
Solheim,  Leib  »  grllysningen,  with  some  fine  notes  on 
suffering  endured  and  conquered;  Gunvor  Hofmo, 
/  en  plbenatt,  poems  representing  deep  probing  into 
human  nature,  loneliness,  and  communion  with  God: 
Andre  Bjerke,  Som  froet  haerer  sb'ssen  til  et  tre,  some 
gay  and  charming  nugae;  Finn  Bjornseth,  Syp  sep- 
timer,  pleasing  lyric  poetry  in  a  strongly  modernistic 
manner;  and  Rolf  Jacobsen,  Hemmelig  lip,  a  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  the  hidden  life  of  things. 

Ijitprence  S.  Thompson 
Unipersity  of  Kentueby  Libraries 
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**  Ermilo  Abrcu  Gomez.  La  del  alba  seria. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1954.  263  pages. 

To  his  great  storehouse  of  critical  and  crea¬ 
tive  works  Abreu  Gomez  has  added  another 
genre,  that  of  autobiography.  As  such  it  at¬ 
tracts  us  in  proportion  to  the  author’s  jx)wer 
of  attraction;  and  who  can  fail  to  be  attracted 
to  the  author  of  Juan  Pirulero,  Quetzalcdatl, 
Tata  Lobo?  In  reading  these,  one  is  struck  by 
Abreu’s  stylistic  genius  in  quickly  and  per¬ 
manently  creating  and  etching  his  person¬ 
ages.  La  del  alba  serta  may  give  us  the  clue 
in  that  the  people  who  crossed  paths  with 
Abreu  Gomez,  even  in  his  early  life  (with 
which  this  book  deals)  became  potential  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  writings.  We  note  that  the  human 
passion  which  pervades  all  his  works  has  as  its 
prime  source  the  intimate  life  and  soul  of  the 
author  himself. 

John  V.  Falconieri 
Bowling  Green  State  University 

**  Sholom  Aleichem.  T he  Great  Fair.  Scenes 
From  My  Childhood.  New  York.  Noon¬ 
day.  1955.  306  pages.  $3.75. 

Sholom  Aleichem  is  one  of  those  writers  who 
describe  a  particular  environment  in  which 
they  are  thoroughly  at  home.  The  Great  Fair 
confirms  the  author’s  fame  for  depicting  the 
milieu  of  Jewish  existence  in  the  small  Rus¬ 
sian  town.  Until  not  too  long  ago  such  a  child¬ 
hood  as  here  unfolds  could  still  have  been 
lived:  a  family  of  a  dozen  children,  poverty 
and  piety  as  constant  companions,  and  a 
knowledge  of  rabbinics  and  Hebrew  calligra¬ 
phy  as  chief  virtues. 

Rather  than  plot,  Sholom  Aleichem’s  art  is 
characterization.  Even  such  minor  figures  as 
the  talkative  and  the  silent  coachman  are  so 
tangible  and  visible  that  one  remembers  them. 
The  translation  by  Tamara  Kahana  is  a  wor¬ 
thy  addition  to  the  works  of  her  grandfather 
available  in  English;  but  the  alphabetical  list 
of  invective  is  livelier  in  Yiddish! 

Max  Selinger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

**  Martin  Andersen-Nex0.  Lyk^l^en  og  andre 
Fortdllinger.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1955. 
309  pages.  19.50  kr. 

TTie  literary  stature  of  Denmark’s  celebrated 
author  of  Pelle  Erobreren  and  Ditte  Mennes- 
J^ebarn  will  undoubtedly  henceforth  be  asso¬ 


ciated  as  much  with  his  tales  and  short  novels, 
of  which  this  is  the  second,  posthumous  vol¬ 
ume.  Technique  and  bold  approach  to  reality 
equal  Maupassant’s  (to  name  only  him),  but 
the  Danish  proletarian  narrator  excels  in  pa¬ 
thos  and  humor,  in  warm  understanding  of 
struggling  humanity,  the'  poor  and  down¬ 
trodden,  the  social  misfits  and  the  unworthy, 
briefly,  the  proletariat,  as  one  would  expect. 
Moreover,  Andersen-Nex0’s  poetic  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  varying  moods  of  nature,  notably 
in  his  native  island,  Bornholm  in  the  Baltic, 
is  contagious. 

Thor  J.  Becl( 
Hanover,  Ind. 

Sergio  Antonielli.  La  tigre  viziosa.  Torino. 
Einaudi.  1954.  178  pages.  800  1. 

Most  unusual  is  this  account  of  a  tiger’s  de¬ 
generation  from  a  proud  jungle  dweller,  kill¬ 
ing  smaller  prey  only  to  satisfy  hunger,  to  a 
depraved  creature  which,  having  once  ta  ted 
human  flesh,  is  henceforth  doomed  to  unnat¬ 
ural  cravings  and  idle  slaughter.  It  is  the  tiger 
which  tells  the  story  of  his  downfall — a  device 
which  may  or  may  not  intrigue  the  reader. 
This  tale  is  not  for  the  squeamish.  It  combines 
ghoulish  scenes  of  carnage  with  descriptions  of 
profound  beauty,  showing  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  jungle.  The  tiger,  after 
devouring  numerous  human  victims,  becomes 
an  outcast,  without  a  mate,  fearful,  ever  on 
guard  against  the  unseen  enemy — the  hunter. 
As  Elio  Vittorini  points  out,  this  is  a  sort  of 
allegory  in  reverse:  Just  as  the  tiger  grown  vi¬ 
cious  acquires  the  feelings  of  guilt  and  [xrse- 
cution  commonly  associated  with  humankind, 
so  man,  when  he  falls  from  grace,  reverts  to 
the  instinctive  behavior  of  the  jungle  beast. 

Karl  G.  Bottl(e 
University  oj  Wisconsin 

**  Jean-Louis  Barrault.  Je  suis  homme  de 
thidtre.  Paris.  Conquistador.  1955.  147 
pages.  285  fr. 

One  of  the  more  important  contributions  to 
the  series  Mon  Matter  in  which  prominent 
representatives  of  their  trades  and  skills  inves¬ 
tigate  the  present-day  situation  of  various  pro¬ 
fessions  and  callings  according  to  both  prao 
tical  and  ideal  aspects,  Barrault’s  booklet  is 
an  ardent  affintiation  of  belief  in  the  homme 
de  thidtre  and  his  versatility.  A  closer  look  re- 
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vcaU  that  his  problems,  joys,  and  sorrows,  arc 
not  unlike  those  of  a  Molierc,  except  for  ob¬ 
vious  technical  gadgetory  improvements  in  the 
modern  age.  We  partake  in  a  strenuous  work 
day  of  the  actor-director;  we  arc  familiarized 
with  the  artistic  equipment  and  human  quali¬ 
ties  a  true  chef  de  thidtre  must  possess.  There 
is  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  preparation  of 
a  play,  the  choice  of  actors,  and  many  other 
factors  involved.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  self-interview  deals  with  the  first 
round  table  reading  of  a  play  during  which 
the  director  is  observing,  scrutinizing,  and  at 
last  detecting  the  right  actor  for  a  part.  Al¬ 
though  the  author  by  no  means  conceals-^ that 
there  arc  disap|>ointmcnts,  many  a  headache, 
and  much  heartbreak  in  his  profession,  this 
intimate  and  authoritative  report  is  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  love  for  the  theater  and  for  those  who 
make  it  tick. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  Of^la. 

Ciunnar  Bjbrling.  Alt  i  sitt  bga.  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Suderstrdm.  1954.  70  pages.  360  mk. 
(junnar  Bjbrling  is  a  sixty-eight  year  old  Fin¬ 
nish  port  and  the  oldest  living  modernist  in 
Finland.  He  is  also  probably  the  most  radical 
in  the  group  and  is  often  referred  to  as  “the 
last  Dadaist,”  and  is  the  only  writer  who  was 
consciously  connected  with  Dadaism  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland. 

Faith  in  life  is  Bjbrling ’s  religion  and  his 
medium  is  a  strict  concentration.  His  poetry 
is  full  of  associations  most  often  not  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  nature,  but  sound  and  sentence  con¬ 
struction  are  the  means  he  uses  to  attain  his 
goal.  And  like  many  of  his  contcmpiorary  Fin¬ 
nish  poets,  nature  is  one  of  his  main  symbols 
which  is  often  cloaked  in  a  mantle  of  mysti¬ 
cism. 

Ciunnar  Bjbrling  made  his  debut  in  1922 
but  it  took  about  httcen  years  before  his  poetry 
was  recognized  as  among  the  best  being  writ¬ 
ten  in  I'inland.  This  last  collection  of  poetry  is 
another  step  in  a  direction  similar  to  Bjbr¬ 
ling 's  nearly  twenty  other  collections.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  poets  in  Scandina¬ 
via  and  his  influence  on  modern  Nordic  poetry* 
is  quite  marked,  lieing  piarticularly  noticeable 
in  the  verse  of  many  Swedish  and  Finnish- 
Swedish  (xjets. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl^kolm 

^  |ohan  Borgen.  Natt  og  dag.  Oslo.  Gylden- 
dal.  1954.  216  pages.  18.75  kr. 

Ten  highly  different  sketches  form  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Bergen’s  last  book.  The  author  is  a 


skilled  craftsman  and,  no  matter  what  the 
subject,  each  of  the  stories  is  a  neat  aesthetic 
entity.  There  is  no  single  unifying  theme  or 
emotion  running  through  the  pieces;  occa¬ 
sionally  the  protagonist  overcomes  a  hostile 
environment,  occasionally  he  is  overcome,  and 
sometimes  he  merely  drifts  with  forces  that  he 
neither  understands  nor  can  manipulate.  This 
reader  was  particularly  taken  by  a  tale  of  split 
loyalties  in  a  slum  milieu,  by  a  story  of  a  young 
girl’s  long  overdue  break  with  her  domineer¬ 
ing  mother,  and  by  the  last,  a  charming  bit 
concerning  a  very  unlikely  Oslo  street  flirta¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  a  fine  description  of  the  de¬ 
lusions  of  a  psychotic  patient  during  an  eve¬ 
ning  sally  away  from  the  hospital. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  Otras  inquisiciones 
(I9i7-1952).  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1952.  226 
pages. 

The  Argentine  Jorge  Luis  liorges  is  one  of  the 
contemporary  lords  and  masters  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  language.  To  Borges  could  be  applied  in 
totality  what  he  wrote  about  C}uevedo:  “Of 
Quevedo  (Borges)  one  would  have  to  admit 
that  he  is  the  ‘ liter ato'  of  the  literati.  In  order 
to  appreciate  Quevedo  (Borges)  one  has  to  be 
(actually  or  potentially)  a  man  of  letters;  in¬ 
versely,  no  one  of  a  literary  vocation  can  help 
liking  Quevedo  (Borges).” 

I  lis  l)ook  Otras  inquisiciones  is  a  group  of 
essays  published  during  fifteen  years,  and  tan¬ 
gential  to  meditations  and  reading  of  consid¬ 
erable  scope.  Borges  himself  notices  “two  ten¬ 
dencies”  dominating  these  essays:  “One,  to 
value  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  for 
their  aesthetic  content  and  even  for  their  sin¬ 
gular  and  miraculous  qualities.  This  is,  per¬ 
haps,  indicative  of  an  essential  skepticism. 
The  other,  to  presuppose  (and  verify)  that 
the  number  of  fables  and  metaphors  of  which 
the  human  imagination  is  capable  is  limited, 
but  that  these  inventions  can  be  everything  for 
everyone,  like  the  Bible.”  The  “essential  skep¬ 
ticism”  of  Borges  stands  out  in  many  of  his 
pages,  in  which  the  “perhapses,”  “maylie’s,” 
and  “could  lie’s”  of  constant  doubt  abound. 

Borges,  the  product  of  reading  the  Cas- 
tillian  classics,  especially  Quevedo,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  literatures  of  Europe, 
English  above  all,  has  forged  his  own  style  in 
which  he  fuses  the  best  metal  of  his  teachers 
with  a  keen  anxiety  about  the  problems  of  his 
time,  seen  from  an  exclusively  intellectual 
angle,  transplanted,  at  times,  to  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  plane.  In  the  cs-says  of  Otras  inquisiciones 
we  jxrrccive  Jorge  Luis  Borges  asking  us — 
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and  asking  himself — if  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  solve  the  chaos  and  anguish  of  con¬ 
temporary  Man  by  aesthetic  means,  such  as 
one  detects,  or  lietter,  feels,  in  the  metaphor¬ 
ical  meaning  of  a  fable  by  Hawthorne,  H.  G. 
Wells,  or  Kafka.  And  it  is  all  written  in  the 
richest  Spanish  of  our  time. 

lose  Antonio  Portuondo 
U niversidad  de  Oriente,  Santiago  de  Cuba 

**  Hermann  Broch.  Die  Schuldlosen.  Zurich. 

Rhein.  New  ed.,  1954.  368  pages. 

Broch’s  novel  Die  Schuldlosen  has  now  been 
reissued  as  a  part  of  the  edition  of  his  collected 
works.  The  small  introductory  essay  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hermann  |.  Weigand  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  tries  to  lead  the  reader  through  the  com¬ 
plicated  web  of  the  stories,  through  the  dream 
reality  of  a  world  which  is  heavy  with  sym¬ 
bolic  importance  and  tragic  guilt,  but  which 
has  at  the  same  time  an  airy,  hligree-like  qual¬ 
ity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  impact, 
not  to  speak  of  the  content,  of  this  remarkable 
novel  in  a  few  words. 

This  novel  grew  out  of  the  plan  to  publish 
Broch’s  small  novelettes.  The  author  was  not 
satisfied  with  performing  a  simple  editorial 
job,  but  added  two  more  stories  to  the  nine 
he  had  already  written  at  different  periods  and 
bridged  them  with  poems,  started  the  whole 
construction  with  a  rabbinical  legend,  and 
concluded  the  work  with  a  report  on  the  for¬ 
mal  and  spiritual  fabric  of  the  whole  tale. 

It  is  not  only  that  Broch  always  aims  at  the 
apparently  impossible,  seeks  to  find  words  for 
the  inexpressible,  but  he  always  had  an  in¬ 
clination  for  experiments  of  a  purely  formal, 
almost  mathematical  character  which  is  not 
surprising  if  one  knows  that  he,  for  a  long  time 
a  neighl)or  and  old  friend  of  Albert  Einstein, 
was  highly  interested  in  mathematics.  If  one 
knows  how  high  his  vision  reached,  how  often 
he  disentangled  the  threads  of  his  stories  to 
weave  them  patiently  anew  like  Penelope  on 
her  loom,  how  he  was  possessed  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  blend  his  voices,  to  harmonize  his  ideas, 
images,  and  experiences  perfectly,  how  diffi¬ 
cult  he  found  it  to  bring  any  of  his  works  to 
a  conclusion,  one  can  not  remain  unmoved  in 
reading  this  last  book  to  which  the  great  and 
lovable  man  himself  added  the  finishing 
touches.  Ernst  Weddinger 

Skidmore  College 

**  Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Die  Engel  in  Atlan¬ 
tis.  Frankfurt.  Forum.  1955.  394  pages. 
Brunngraber’s  novel  has  now  been  published 
for  the  third  time.  This  seems  to  be  a  token  of 
its  undiminished  attraction  within  certain 


groups  of  the  reading  public.  Velikowsky’s 
fantasies  of  colliding  stars  and  the  space-man’s 
realm  were  evoked  there  before  the  definitive 
arrival  of  the  atomic  age,  but  close  enough  to 
it,  since  the  book  was  written  just  Itefore  the 
lieginning  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
large  amount  of  literature  alx>ut  the  lust  con¬ 
tinent  of  Atlantis  which  Brunngraber  studied 
very  thoroughly  in  the  same  way  in  which  he 
prepares  his  scientific  novels  is  used  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  legendary  submerged  land  mass. 
Bachofen’s  conception  of  a  matriarchy  is  weld¬ 
ed  here  to  Horbiger’s  Welteislehre. 

The  author’s  passionate,  sometimes  over- 
elaborate,  overdecorative,  and  overheated  prose 
fits  the  fantastic  scenery  of  his  mythical  island 
letter  than  in  the  writer’s  other  books  al¬ 
though  there,  too,  his  intoxication  with  figures 
and  statistics  offers  a  fascinating  spectacle.  It 
is  interesting  that  Brunngraber,  by  conviction 
a  humanistic,  optimistic  socialist,  has  an  in¬ 
clination  to  think  in  rather  cruel  terms  where¬ 
in  the  individual  hardly  counts.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  a  contradiction  that  in  this  Ixxjk  he  joined 
the  modern  prophets  of  doom. 

Ernst  Waldmger 

Skidmore  College 

**  Emilio  Cccchi.  Di  giorno  in  giorno.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Garzanti.  1954.  404  pages.  1,800  1. 
Emilio  Cccchi,  writer,  translator  of  English 
and  American  literature,  and  historian  of  art, 
is  possibly  the  most  literate  and  brilliant  of 
living  Italian  critics.  A  university  professor  of 
renown  and  an  extremely  perceptive  reader,  he 
has  gathered  in  this  elegant  volume  some  rep¬ 
resentative  specimens  of  the  numerous  reviews 
and  notes  on  Italian  literature  he  has  published 
in  the  period  between  1945  and  1954.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  made  his  writings,  all  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  past,  mostly  in  the  week¬ 
ly  rotogravure  UEuropeo,  quite  accessible  to 
the  student  of  contemporary  Italian  literature. 

The  readers  of  this  book  will  find  the  au¬ 
thor’s  analyses,  if  not  always  valuable  to  a 
broad  and  deep  understanding  of  the  author 
being  studied,  at  least  interesting  and  often 
{xnctrating  per  se.  One  must  bear  in  mind, 
after  all,  that  these  pieces  were  originally  writ¬ 
ten  for  consumption  by  average  readers,  whose 
imagination  and  curiosity  the  militant  critic 
must  try  to  stimulate.  Within  the  limitations 
of  the  kind  of  criticism  Emilio  Cccchi  writes 
here,  however,  there  is  no  question  that  his 
impressions  and  comments  will  be  especially 
welcomed  by  those  who  seek  and  need  the 
critic’s  helping  hand  in  evaluating  a  literary 
work.  Sergio  /.  Pacifici 

Yfl/e  Unii/ersity 
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^  I  Icrnani  Cidade.  LmIs  de  Camoes  o  Urico. 

Lisboa.  Bertrand,  2nd  ed.,  1952.  355  pages. 
In  this  revised  edition  of  a  series  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lisbon,  Professor  Cidade  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  several  studies  on  Camoes 
that  have  appeared  since  he  finished  his  work 
in  1936  to  give  us  a  rounder  and  richer  account 
of  Camoes  as  a  lyric  poet.  The  author’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject  is  essentially  historical. 
In  Chapter  I  he  tells  us  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  poet’s  life;  in  Chapter  11,  the  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  the  texts  of  Camoes’s  lyrics; 
in  Chapter  III,  the  influences  that  are  felt  in 
his  poetry;  in  Chapter  IV,  the  predominant 
themes  of  his  poetry  and  the  poet’s  concept  of 
life;  in  the  final  chapter,  some  stylistic  com¬ 
ments  on  the  poetry  and  the  poet’s  high  place 
in  the  world  of  letters.  The  work  is  done  with 
Cidade’s  characteristic  competence;  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  impressive  bibliography  of  his 
subject.  In  instances  where  facts  are  few,  as  in 
the  poet’s  biography,  Cidade  presents  the  ex¬ 
isting  evidence  without,  however,  insisting  on 
a  point  of  view. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
Catholic  University  of  America 

*  Jean  Cocteau.  Clair-obscur.  Monaco.  Ro- 
cher.  1954.  200  pages.  600  fr. 

Jean  Cocteau,  the  eternally  young  poet  on 
whom  anthologies  and  institutions  are  nowa¬ 
days  bestowing  honors  reserved  to  the  oldest 
(he  has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Academy),  presents  us  with  a  collection 
of  150  new  lyrics  whose  spiritual  climate  is 
rather  obscur  than  clair.  He,  the  juggler  of  all 
moods,  the  master  of  all  styles,  the  startling 
magician  of  fables,  plays  now  a  melody  in 
which  virtuosity  withdraws  behind  an  almost 
dramatic  expression  of  woe  and  depth:  “Mon 
appel  au  secours  de  moi  seul  entendu.  .  .’’ 
There  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  these  poems,  a 
desperate  feeling  of  solitude,  of  regret,  and 
failure,  a  mea  culpa  which  no  longer  blends 
the  vrais  mensonges  with  the  false,  an  almost 
classic  technique  that  vibrates  with  sincerity 
and  clairvoyance,  without  losing  for  that  its 
enchanting  imagery  which  makes  Cocteau 
Cocteau.  A  number  of  homages  to  Spain  and 
to  the  gods  of  his  own  Parnassus — painters 
(El  Greco,  Goya,  Bosch,  Van  Gogh,  Picasso, 
etc.)  as  well  as  poets  (KJeist,  Kafka,  Pushkin, 
Mallarm^,  Rilke,  etc.) — complete  this  book 
which  represents,  as  he  says  himself,  hb  “fare¬ 
well  to  the  false  paradises.’’ 

Retire  Ijing 
Paris 


Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja.  Vencedor  de  mi 
muerte.  Madrid.  Insula.  1953.  229  pages. 
The  industrious  Spanish  critic  noted  for  his 
history  of  Spanish  literature  as  well  as  for  his 
wide  assortment  of  critical  investigations  on 
men  and  movements  has  gathered  together  in 
this  volume  his  poetic  output  begun  in  1941. 
The  collection  is  preceded  by  the  prize  poem 
from  the  Certamen  Portico  Internacional  hon¬ 
oring  the  Sacred  Eucharist.  It  is  a  fervent  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  poet’s  formal  faith,  sustained 
by  the  daily  demonstrations  of  divine  presence 
in  nature.  Death  is  vanquished  through  the 
poet’s  children,  who  are  his  assurance  of  his 
existence,  his  link  with  time  and  immortality. 
The  poet’s  earlier  lyrics,  especially  his  paeans 
to  Granada,  have  a  classic  simplicity,  blending 
history  and  landscape  skilfully. 

Dorothy  Feldmann  Harth 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Luigi  Einaudi.  //  buongoverno.  Ernesto 
Rossi,  ed.  Bari.  Later za.  1954.  652  pages  -|- 
4  plates.  4,000  1. 

Italy  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  found  as 
first  holder  of  the  presidential  office  of  the 
young  Republic  a  man  of  the  political  wisdom 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  scholarly  caliber  of 
Luigi  Einaudi.  A  collection  of  the  works  of 
this  eminent  economist,  begun  in  1940  and 
interrupted  in  1942,  would,  if  completed,  run 
well  over  fifty  volumes.  In  order  to  acquaint 
the  nonspecialist  with  the  vast  scope  and  ad¬ 
mirable  lucidity  of  Einaudi’s  writings,  Ernesto 
Rossi  has  selected  almost  one  hundred  of  the 
octogenarian’s  essays  published  between  1897 
and  1954.  Two  thirds  of  these  were  originally 
printed  in  daily  newspap>ers  and  weekly  maga¬ 
zines,  thus  underlining  the  more  popular  na¬ 
ture  of  this  anthology.  They  cover  such  topics 
as  good  government,  social  and  economic  poli¬ 
cies,  syndicalism  and  corporativism,  school 
problems,  journalbm,  the  European  Federa¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  are  masterpieces  of  clear 
presentation. 

To  this  reviewer  the  various  political  essays 
were  of  special  interest,  furnishing  as  they  do 
a  most  valuable  commentary  regarding  im¬ 
portant  trends  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy  b  the  famous  recent  essay 
’The  Father  of  the  Cervelli  Brothers,’’  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  meeting  with  the  father  of  seven 
brothers  executed  by  the  Germans  during  the 
partisan  warfare  of  1943.  If  nothing  were  to 
remain  of  President  Einaudi’s  work  but  this 
proud  and  moving  account,  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  its  autiior  a  place  of  honor  among 
the  writers  of  our  time.  Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 
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*  Leonhard  Frank.  Deutsche  Novelle,  Miin- 
chcn.  Nymphenburgcr  Vcrlagshandlung. 
1954.  171  pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  preface  to  this  short  novel  affords  the 
reader  a  substantial  and  therefore  confining 
frame  into  which  the  author  has  arrayed  and 
clearly  arranged  a  gripping  portrayal  of  hu¬ 
man  longing,  suffering,  and  sacrifice.  A  sharp 
contrast  is  drawn  between  a  woman’s  in¬ 
stinctive  and  beautiful  desire  to  fit  herself  into 
the  pattern  of  her  destiny  to  perpetuate  her 
race,  and  the  ruthless  scheming  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  himself  to  the  end  that  “she 
must  be  poisoned  drop  by  drop  so  that  she 
docs  not  realize  what  is  taking  place.” 

Hut  there  is  much  more  in  this  little  vol¬ 
ume  than  the  contrast  between  these  principal 
characters  shown  in  the  picture  as  it  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  New  York  in  1944.  The  artist  who 
fashioned  the  beautiful  features  of  the  woman 
whose  lifeless  Ixxly  sits  in  bed  gave  generously 
of  his  own  longing  for  her  love  to  make  her 
features  more  tender  and  her  deed  of  despera¬ 
tion  a  noble  climax  to  her  suffering.  The  gro¬ 
tesque  nude  body  of  a  man  before  her  bed 
portrays  the  ugliness  of  which  a  human  licing 
may  liecomc  (xisscsscd  if  lust  replaces  respect 
and  gratification  becomes  his  sole  ambition. 

The  work  alxiunds  in  beautiful  description 
of  picturesque  Rothenburg  ob  der  Tauber. 
Readers  arc  privileged  to  sec  in  clearly  defined 
colors  the  innocent  delights  of  spring,  but 
almost  too  frequently  there  arc  interwoven 
dark  clouds,  unmistakable  signs  of  perhaps 
unnecessary  human  suffering,  the  result  of 
weakness,  selfishness,  or  even  mere  lack  of 
understanding  of  natural  and  supernatural 
laws  which  govern  mankind. 

A.  E.  Rtgge 
University  of  Kentucky 

Sigmund  Freud.  The  Origins  of  Psycho¬ 
analysis.  Letters  to  Wilhelm  Fliess.  Marie 
Bonaparte,  Anna  Freud,  Ernst  Kris,  cds. 
New  York.  Basic  Books.  1954.  486  pages. 
$6.75. 

The  publisher  of  Ernest  Jones’s  biography  of 
Sigmund  Freud,  whose  significance  we  have 
already  stressed  (Sec  B.A.  29:3,  p.  303),  sub¬ 
mits  here  the  English  version  of  Freud’s  let¬ 
ters  to  Wilhelm  Fliess  written  in  the  most 
crucial  j)criod  of  the  life  of  the  father  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis,  i.c.,  during  the  incubation  time  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  his  revolutionary 
psychological  theory. 

If  Marie  Bonaparte  had  obeyed  the  wish  of 
her  master  himself,  this  correspondence  would 
never  have  seen  the  light.  This  would  have 
deprived  us  of  a  great  many  most  relevant  in¬ 


sights  into  the  process  of  scientific  creation,  its 
vicissitudes  and  tribulations  which  we  very 
rarely  have  any  opportunity  to  observe,  and  in 
the  case  of  Freud  and  psychoanalysis  it  might 
have  led  to  a  pcrjretuation  of  some  all  too  pop¬ 
ular  misconceptions  Iwth  about  this  theory  and 
its  originator.  Thus,  as  it  hapjiens  very  fre¬ 
quently,  the  disobedience  of  the  disciple  has 
rendered  the  cause  of  the  master  an  invalu¬ 
able  service. 

Although  the  publication  of  this  correspond¬ 
ence,  whose  most  important  parts  were  used  in 
the  first  volume  of  Jones’s  biography,  might 
come  as  a  kind  of  anticlimax  to  this  excellent 
work,  the  student  of  Freud’s  ideas  and  their 
historical  development  is  introduced  by  the 
letters  to  new  angles  he  might  have  overlooked 
or  intentionally  neglected  otherwise.  The  his¬ 
torian  of  psychology  is  furthermore  presented 
with  Freud’s  draft  of  a  psychological  theory 
from  the  year  1895,  the  early  Entwurf  etner 
Psychologie,  whose  basic  concepts  were  later 
abandoned  by  Freud.  The  reading  of  this 
project  is  no  easy  task  even  for  the  trained 
exf)crt  and  anything  but  a  pleasure.  But  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  theory  of  artistic  and  sci¬ 
entific  creation — and  for  the  very  great  these 
two  fields  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other 
— we  are  amazed  to  detect  that  a  stylist  and 
writer  of  Freud’s  wonderful  conciseness  and 
distinctive  clarity  was  ever  able  to  indulge  in 
such  a  grade  of  stilted  abstruseness  and  clumsy, 
self-defeating  contradictions.  But  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting  to  watch  the  process  of  mental 
creativity  from  its  tantalizing  lieginnings  to  its 
rewarding  heights  of  full-grown  lucidity. 

Needless  to  say,  the  more  personal  autobi¬ 
ographical  matter  displayed  in  these  letters 
proves  to  he  quite  revealing  even  to  the  reader 
of  Jones’s  biography  and  must  be  considered 
of  tremendous  cultural-historic  interest  for 
shedding  light  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Vi¬ 
enna  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
translation  of  the  letters  is  not  always  ade 
quate,  but,  all  in  all,  this  addition  proves  to  be 
another  achievement  in  the  publisher’s  suc¬ 
cessful  endeavor  to  give  the  American  public  a 
genuine  concept  of  Freud’s  fascinating  per¬ 
sonality.  Henry  Walter  Hrann 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  Ton  und  Wort. 
Wiesbaden.  Brockhaus.  1954.  275  pages, 
ill.  10  dm. 

'I'he  untimely  death  of  Furtwangler  in  No¬ 
vember,  1954,  one  month  after  the  publication 
of  his  collected  writings,  gives  them  an  almost 
historic  significance.  With  him  disappears  the 
principal  representative  of  Germany’s  classic 
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and  Romantic  musical  tradition.  It  is  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  in  the  book  discussions  about  the 
composers  most  frequently  featured  on  his 
concert  programs — licethoven,  Brahms,  Wag¬ 
ner,  and  Bruckner — and  only  fitting  that 
Goethe  is  abundantly  quoted.  His  is  a  con¬ 
servative  but  by  no  means  reactionary  mind. 
I  lowever,  only  time  can  tell  if  his  rejection  of 
twelve-tone  music  is  justified.  The  same  Ro¬ 
mantic  attitude  is  responsible  for  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  objective,  historically  correct  perform¬ 
ances  of  old  music,  which  he  termed  “scien¬ 
tific.”  In  all  his  writings,  which  extend  from 
1918  to  1954,  he  never  leaves  purely  musical 
grounds.  These  were  most  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  in  his  battles  with  the  authorities  of  the 
day,  when  he  fought  for  1  lindemith  and  other 
artists  ostracized  by  Hitler's  Germany.  With 
the  recollections  of  his  admirers  and  his  re¬ 
cordings,  this  lxx)k  will  perpetuate  the  figure 
of  the  great  conductor  and  his  remarkable, 
cultivated  mind. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

R/imulo  Gallegos.  Novelas  escogidas.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  2nd  ed.,  1953.  xxiv  -}-  1,438 
pages.  120  ptas. 

With  Aguilar’s  selection  of  the  novels  Dofia 
Bdrbara,  Reinaldo  Solar,  Cantaclaro,  Sobre  la 
mtsma  (terra,  and  La  trepadora,  Gallegos  re¬ 
turns  to  a  Spanish  publishing  house  and  hence 
to  a  wider  reading  public  than  most  of  his 
smaller  publishers  have  been  able  to  afford 
him.  The  edition  is  beautifully  lK>und  and 
printed,  and  well  put  together,  as  all  of  Agui¬ 
lar’s  collections  arc,  and  its  small,  compact  size 
makes  it  quite  usable.  Devotees  of  Gallegos 
will  most  certainly  feel  that  the  omission  of 
Canaima  from  the  l)ook  was  an  error  that 
could  easily  have  Ixrcn  corrected  by  substitut¬ 
ing  it  for  Sobre  la  misma  (terra.  Previous  con¬ 
tract  commitments  may  have  influenced  the 
selection.  The  polite  introduction  by  Siinz  dc 
Robles  adds  little  or  nothing  to  cither  Gallegos 
or  the  collection. 

Lowell  Dunham 
Vntvetsi(y  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Jos^  Maria  Gironella.  IjOs  cipreses  creen  en 
Dios.  Barcelona.  Planeta.  1953.  921  pages. 
This  novel  has  had  considerable  attention  in 
this  country  because  of  Mrs.  Onis’s  recent 
translation.  A  great  part  of  the  praise  given  it 
in  the  reviews  is  deserved,  for  here  is  an  honest 
attempt  by  a  capable  novelist  to  explain  the 
Spanish  complex  that  led  to  the  terrible  Civil 
War  of  1936-39.  The  story  begins  in  April  of 
1931  and  ends  July  30,  1936,  with  the  Civil 


War  under  way.  The  lxx)k  is  not  a  political  his¬ 
tory  on  a  national  scale;  rather,  it  is  an  effort 
to  sec  the  moving  and  tragic  events  of  its  time 
through  the  eyes  of  many  persons  in  the  small 
city  of  Gcrona.  These  persons  represent  all 
shades  of  political  ideology,  from  that  of  the 
Anarchists  and  the  Communists  to  that  of  the 
Falangists. 

The  formidable  size  of  the  book  results  from 
the  author’s  effort  to  portray  an  exhaustive 
cross  section  of  Spanish  urban  scKiety  (except 
for  the  aristocracy),  and  he  states  in  an 
“Aclaracion  indispensable”  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ixx)k  that  all  his  efforts  to  reduce  its  length 
proved  futile.  The  result  is  a  dcxrumcnt  of  great 
detail.  In  the  hands  of  a  really  fine  novelist  the 
achievement  could  have  been  monumental; 
Gironella  lacks  the  capacity  to  create  an  epic. 
His  book  is  at  times  dull.  This  is  of  course  due 
in  part  to  his  studied  effort  to  treat  his  contro¬ 
versial  material  objectively.  The  objective  and 
matter  of  fact  tone  is  occasionally  a  bit  incon¬ 
gruous;  the  cold  ferocity  of  some  of  the  char¬ 
acters’  actions  lacks  a  basis  of  emotional  mo¬ 
tivation.  In  the  last  hundred  pages  or  so,  how¬ 
ever,  Gironella  does  become  emotionally  in¬ 
volved,  and  his  story  builds  to  a  capable  cli¬ 
max.  It  is  in  these  pages  that  his  own  political 
Ixrnt  shows  through,  for  he  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Nationalist  army. 

All  together,  his  is  a  good  novel,  even 
though  not  a  great  one,  and  the  reader  may  ad¬ 
mire  the  degree  to  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  fairly 
impartial  picture  of  his  time.  Two  other  vol¬ 
umes  are  projected  to  take  his  characters  (the 
surviving  ones)  through  the  Civil  War.  The 
lx)ok  makes  very  clear  the  trait  of  Spanish 
character  that  has  led  too  often  to  tragedy:  the 
inability  of  the  extremists  to  agree  on  a  polit¬ 
ical  program  of  the  greatest  liencfit  to  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  their  fanatical  willingness  to  impose 
their  beliefs  on  others  by  force.  Since  Giro- 
nclla’s  novel  is  the  only  attempt  to  portray  the 
background  of  the  Civil  War,  it  is  probably  the 
most  important  piece  of  fiction  to  have  come 
out  of  Spain  since  1939. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
LJniversi(y  of  Tennessee 

*  Julien  Green,  fournal  (VI).  1950-1954. 

Paris.  Plon.  1955.  355  pages,  630  fr. 

Some  may  wonder  why  Julien  Green  con¬ 
tinues  to  add  to  his  fournal.  But,  why  not.^  His 
script  in  this  genre,  done  with  style  and  man¬ 
aged  with  judgment,  embodies  more  than 
Pepys’s.  He  relates  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  staging  of  his  plays  (with  humor, 
in  spots),  his  last  meeting  with  Andre  Gide, 
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and  much  else.  And  so  this  sixth  volume  has 
a  narrative  charm,  on  account  of  the  itinerary 
involved.  Green  has  a  final  plea  that  despair 
must  be  respected,  too.  An  index  of  proper 
names  is  apfxnded,  so  that  one  may  find  Coc¬ 
teau,  Goethe,  Montherlant,  John  Wesley,  and 
all  the  others  named  in  all  volumes  of  the 
journal. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

George  Grosz.  Ein  l{leines  fa  und  ein 
grosses  Nein.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  291 
pages,  ill.  -(-  15  plates.  16.80  dm. 

The  American  edition  which  preceded  its  dif- 
crcntly  illustrated  German  original  by  nine 
years  got  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  such 
thorough  critical  appraisal  that  it  suffices  here 
to  state  that  Grosz  is  a  superb  prose  writer,  that 
his  highly  idiomatic  and  often  dialectic  style 
is  difficult  to  translate,  but  that  even  so  his 
lively  book  still  stands  a  good  chance  to  be¬ 
come  a  classic  among  the  autobiographies  of 
creative  artists. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
luifayette  College 

®  Gunnar  Gunnarsson.  Sonate  ved  Ilavet. 
K0l)enhavn.  Gyldendal.  1955.  96  pages. 

10.50  kr. 

The  distinguished  Icelandic  novelist’s  “So¬ 
nata  by  the  Sea”  is  wholesome  relief  from  con¬ 
temporary  literature’s  preoccupation  with  the 
baser  aspects  of  life.  It  deals  with  active  good¬ 
ness  anti  the  bond  between  man  and  nature, 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Iceland.  The  roar  of  the 
mighty  surf  so  resounds  like  “incessant  song” 
in  the  mind  of  a  humble,  though  materially 
lucky,  fisherman,  that  prosperity  and  ambition 
shrink  into  insignificance  for  him  and  he 
reaches  the  spiritual  height  of  unselfishness 
and  helpfulness.  It  seems  almost  foreordained 
that  eventually  death  unites  him  with  the  same 
Mother  Nature  which  had  awed  him — the  sea. 

Thor  /.  Beclt^ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Martin  Heidegger.  Was  heisst  denizen? 
Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1954.  175  pages. 

12.50  dm. 

This  rather  slim  book  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  during 
1951-52  is  the  most  recent  and  most  explana¬ 
tory  presentation  of  Heidegger’s  contemporary 
view  of  the  problem  of  existence.  It  proceeds 
in  the  form  of  an  epistemological  inquiry  into 
the  process  of  thinking  in  general  and  through 
a  logical  analysis  of  the  meaning,  the  realm, 
the  fundamentals,  and  the  necessities  of  the 


complex  problems  of  thinking.  The  causal 
dependence  and  the  existential  interrelation  of 
those  four  essentials  of  thinking  are  discussed 
and  evaluated  in  an  impressive  form  in  which 
the  brilliance  of  the  language  and  the  reli¬ 
ance  upon  literary  interpretations  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role.  This  book  contains  a  very 
thought-provoking  Auseinandersetzung  of 
Heidegger  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
(ireeks,  and  a  very  individual  and  unusual 
interpretation  of  Nietzsche’s  philosophy. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal^ota  State  College 

^  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez.  Diario  de  poeta  y 
mar.  Madrid.  Aguado.  1955.  277  pages. 
50  ptas. 

This  is  an  exact  reprinting  of  the  book  of 
poems  which  the  famous  Spanish  poet  com- 
{X)sed  in  1916.  At  that  time,  the  collection 
bore  another  title:  Diario  de  un  poeta  reciin 
casado.  This  reprinting  contains  on  the  last 
page  a  note  from  the  publisher  to  the  effect 
that  this  is  the  first  volume  of  the  new  forth¬ 
coming  Obras  completas.  We  further  learn 
that  the  author  has  personally  taken  charge  of 
this  edition  “ne  varietur,”  and  that  the  new 
title  is  the  only  change  made  in  the  text  of  the 
fourth  edition  (1917). 

In  the  new  formula,  there  would  seem  to  be 
an  attempt  to  lessen  the  |)ersonal  note,  which 
the  poet  may  consider  too  strong  today.  Yet 
this  note  has  in  no  way  disturlted  readers,  who 
over  a  period  of  years  have  come  to  regard 
with  a  certain  affection  the  original  title,  so 
delicately  communicative. 

A  re-reading  of  the  poetic  diary  is  revealing. 
The  poems  contained  in  it  still  preserve  all 
their  freshness,  and  there  is  real  pleasure  to 
be  found  even  where  inevitably  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  ex|x;rience  of  forty  years  ago 
shine  through. 

This  is  a  simple  edition,  of  almost  pocket 
size,  bound  in  cloth,  easy  to  handle,  elegant  in 
appearance,  and  inviting  to  read. 

Mary  Horelli 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Karl  Krolow.  Wind  und  Zeit.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1954.  83  pages. 
5.80  dm. 

Whether  a  given  modern  poet  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  him  is  always  a  question.  Karl 
Krolow  probably  does,  however,  occupy  a 
unique  place.  He  stands  midway  between  two 
camps:  the  “metaphysical”  and  the  modern 
Naturlyrilf^er:  the  Gottfried  Benn  disciples  and 
the  Wilhelm  Lehmann  school,  flis  diction  is 
sharp,  his  imagery  often  drastic,  his  bent  sar- 
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castic  and  parodtstic  (“Wcr  sich  cine  Zigarctle 
anziindet,  /  1st  nicht  mehr  allein”)  in  a  way 
that  smacks  of  T.  S.  Eliot  at  times.  Otherwise, 
there  is  little  that  is  reminiscent  or  derivative 
alxjut  this  fundamentally  original  talent.  Kro> 
low  is  now  forty  years  old;  this  is  at  least  his 
fifth  lxx)k  of  lyric  poetry. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dut(je  University 

Wyndham  Lewis.  TAe  Demon  o/ Progrerr 
in  the  Arts.  Ix>ndon.  Methuen.  1954.  vi  + 
97  pages  -f"  6  plates.  12/6. 

In  this  little  gem  of  a  book  Lewis  gives  a 
penetrating  assay  of  the  extremes  to  which  art 
lias  come  today.  To  quote  only  a  few  of  his 
witty  yet  profound  remarks:  “Extremism  is 
symptomatic  of  a  vacuum”;  “The  more  vio¬ 
lently  untalcntcd  would  no  doubt  soon  drop 
out  if  it  were  not  for  the  opportunities  offered- 
the  dud  in  extremism”;  “There  is  a  limit  be¬ 
yond  which  there  is  nothing”;  “A  very  great 
part  is  played  in  the  conversion  to  extremism 
by  vanity  and  snobism.”  Anent  the  new  free¬ 
dom  of  the  artist  lil)cratcd  from  academism: 
“The  personality  (of  the  artists)  is  surrendered 
to  some  small  well  disciplined  group;  it  is 
always  as  grou|»  that  they  advance  to  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  obsolete”;  “The  more  arcane  he 
(the  painter)  can  make  his  work,  the  more  he 
feels  himself  of  a  race  apart,  a  kind  of  chosen 
people”;  “.  .  .  pictures  that  arc  so  abstract 
and  often  tamely  and  dully  so”;  “The  artist, 
painter  or  sculptor,  finds  it  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  anything  like  a  regular  living 
(from  painting  increasingly  disagreeable  pic¬ 
tures  or  producing  more  and  more  eccentric 
pieces  of  sculpture),  and  Andr^  Malraux  as  a 
sup|X)rtcr  of  universal  revolution — and  not 
himself  a  painter  or  a  sculptor — regards  this 
situation  with  unquestioning  approval.” 

We  trust  that  the  author  will  not  consider 
it  unfair  to  lift  these  passages  out  of  the  con¬ 
text  of  his  work,  and  we  advise  the  reader  to 
read  the  whole  book;  it  is  well  worth  it. 

O.  B.  facobson 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Erik  Lindegren.  Dil(ter  1942-1947.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1953.  100  pages.  9.50  kr. 

- Vinteroffer.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 

1954.  82  pages.  9.50  kr. 

During  the  first  days  of  December  Erik  Linde¬ 
gren  was  awarded  the  Book  lx)ttcry  Prize  for 
1954.  At  this  time  his  latest  collection  of  poetry 
“Winter  Sacrifice”  had  been  out  for  about  ten 
days.  Seven  years  have  passed  since  Lindegren 
published  his  last  collection  of  poetry,  “Suites.” 


In  1940  a  friend  of  Lindegren  gave  him  six 
hundred  crowns  to  help  him  publish  “The 
Man  Without  a  Way”  in  150  copies.  This  col¬ 
lection  of  poetry  had  been  refused  by  all  to 
whom  Lindegren  had  shown  it.  Since  that 
time  it  has  received  a  position  in  Swedish 
poetry  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  English 
poetry  of  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land.  “The 
Man  Without  a  Way”  is  made  up  of  forty  son¬ 
nets  that  reflect  the  anxiety  and  the  feeling  of 
being  lost  in  the  modern  age: 

the  hand  trembles  in  dizziness  on  the  strangler's 
ladder 

greedy  tears  rustle  in  the  nightingale’s  empty 
cage 

already  self-pity  demands  several  mortal  sac¬ 
rifices 

a  railway  accident  also  stammers  forgiveness 
Death,  love,  and  “the  idiotic  drama  of  life”  are 
Lindegren’s  main  themes.  “Winter  Sacrifice” 
does  not  have  a  dominant  theme,  although 
chillness  and  ruin  appear  here  and  there 
throughout  the  collection.  The  pessimistic  at¬ 
mosphere  is  expressed  in  lines  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

even  in  our  age 
the  sea  can  be  extinguished 
The  coldness  of  the  times  is  described  as  “the 
age  snows  from  the  tree.” 

Elrik  Lindegren  comes  from  the  northern 
part  of  Sweden.  During  his  early  twenties — 
that  is,  the  lieginning  of  the  1930’s — he  put 
aside  his  university  studies  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  writing  (criticism  and  poetry)  and  mu¬ 
sic.  No  modern  Swedish  poet  is  so  conscious  of 
the  music  in  his  poetry  as  Lindegren.  He  is 
continually  composing  music  with  his  words. 
A  few  years  ago  the  modern  Swedish  com¬ 
poser  Karl-Birger  Blomdahl  set  nine  of  Linde¬ 
gren’s  sonnets  from  “The  Man  Without  a 
Way”  to  music.  (“In  the  Hall  of  Mirrors.”) 

Dikjter  1942-1947  includes  Lindegren’s  col¬ 
lections  of  poetry  “The  Man  Without  a  Way” 
and  “Suites.”  These  two  collections  of  poetry 
together  with  “Winter  Sacrifice”  secure  Linde¬ 
gren’s  position  as  the  most  important  Swedish 
poet  to  gain  recognition  after  1940. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl(holm 

Josef  Marschall.  Wir  Lebendigen.  Wien. 

Donau.  1952.  88  pages.  28  s. 

Like  Malte  Laurids  Brigge  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  the  reviewer  can  say:  “Ich  sitze  und 
lese  einen  Dichter.”  And  this  is  definitely  a 
Kultur-Dichter  with  a  high  sense  of  tradition; 
classical  references  alternate  with  a  keen  sensi¬ 
tivity  toward  nature  impressions.  Marschall 
(born  1905)  is  thoroughly  Viennese,  hence  his 
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penchant  for  the  psychological,  the  introspec¬ 
tive,  and  the  Stimmungsbtld  is  not  surprising. 
One  has  the  feeling  that  these  lyrics  have  been 
submitted  to  sharp  seif<ritici$m;  as  a  result, 
the  standard  of  performance  and  of  poetical 
purity  is  high.  This  little  bcx)k  belies  its  color¬ 
less  exterior;  it  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  collection  of  modern  German  verse. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul^e  University 

**  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Port-Royal.  Notes 
de  thi&tre  ( // ).  Paris.  Gallimard.  1954. 227 
pages.  490  fr. 

The  story  of  Port-Royal  centers  in  a  group  of 
nuns  who,  in  1664,  rebelled  against  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Church.  They  were  accused  of  Jan¬ 
senism,  ordered  to  submit  to  conformity,  and 
severely  punished  when  they  refused  to  ol)ey. 
Henry  de  Montherlant,  highly  esteemed  as 
novelist  and  dramatist,  created  out  of  the  his¬ 
torical  material  a  masterpiece  of  argumenta¬ 
tion  on  theological  and  human  problems. 
Principles  of  Greek  tragedy  and  of  modern 
thesis  play  are  admirably  moulded  into  a  fas¬ 
cinating  drama.  The  depth  of  thought,  the 
austere  organization,  and  poetic  language  com¬ 
bine  to  make  Port-Royal  so  outstanding  that 
we  readily  understand  why  it  had  its  premiere 
at  the  Comedie  Franqaise,  an  honor  rarely  lie- 
stowed  upon  a  living  author. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Robert  Neumann.  Mit  fremden  Federn. 
Der  Parodien  zweiter  Rand.  Miinchen. 
Desch.  1955.  231  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Alx)ut  twenty-five  years  after  the  publication 
and  immediate  success  of  his  first  volume  of 
literary  parodies  we  have  at  long  last  the  most 
welcome  opportunity  of  having  on  our  shelves 
for  equally  lasting  enjoyment  Robert  Neu¬ 
mann’s  new  volume  of  literary  satire  which 
proves  that  the  master  parodist  and  pitiless 
unmasker  of  literary  “phonies,”  or  foibles, 
affectations,  and  especially  vanities,  has  not  at 
all  lost  his  magic  touch.  The  close  to  sixty  paro¬ 
dies  here  collected  reflect  indeed  many  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  century;  many  a  new  name  has  become  a 
target  for  Neumann’s  unerring  aim,  and  the 
political-ideological-philosophical  trends  of  the 
age  are  dealt  severe  blows,  their  representa¬ 
tives  and  high-priests  reduced  to  size  by  the 
irresistible  device  of  making  them  eat,  as  it 
were,  their  own  words.  Like  the  previous  vol¬ 
ume,  the  present  book  is  indeed  much  more 
than  mere  good  fun  or  biting  wit.  It  is  also,  on 


account  of  the  elements  of  Still{unde  involved 
in  this  racy  indictment  of  Kitsch  of  all  kinds, 
by  more  than  implication  an  indispensable  al¬ 
though  remarkably  unorthodox  implement  of 
literary  history,  and  indeed,  like  its  forerunner, 
a  literary  event. 

The  authors  “treated”  by  Neumann’s  special 
acid  include  a  considerable  number  of  foreign 
writers  in  whose  imitatio  Neumann  is  occa¬ 
sionally  on  somewhat  shakier  grounds.  The 
Autorenregister  oddly  pertains  to  both  vol¬ 
umes  of  Mit  fremden  Federn,  which  may  be 
irritating  to  readers  who  do  not  have  the  first 
volume  handy.  In  view  of  the  overall  excel¬ 
lence  of  these  new  parodies  by  the  great  hu¬ 
morist  who  is  also  no  mean  novelist  himself, 
such  passing  objections  cannot  and  indeed 
should  not  detract  from  the  lasting  value  of  a 
delectable  offering  which  is  almost  all  the  way 
— to  use  the  author’s  coining  in  his  delight¬ 
ful  piece  Remarc  de  Triomphe — “very  re- 
marquable.” 

F.  E.  N. 

**  Frank  O’Connor.  More  Stories  by  Fran{ 
O’Connor.  New  York.  Knopf.  1954.  viii  |- 
385  pages.  $5. 

According  to  Frank  O’Connor,  he  had  always 
wanted  to  write  poetry  but  decided  that  he 
did  not  have  the  talent.  Storytelling,  he  states, 
is  “the  nearest  thing  one  ran  get  to  the  quality 
of  a  pure  lyric  poem  ...  it  just  states  the 
human  condition.” 

This  new  volume  of  twenty-nine  stories  of 
Ireland  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  pure  lyric  po¬ 
ems  in  O’Connor’s  superb  and  musical  prose. 
Each  story  is  just  what  he  claims  storytelling 
to  be — the  statement  of  a  human  condition. 
Basically  simple,  the  stories  deal  with  ordi¬ 
nary,  understandable  human  beings,  their  not 
invariably  ordinary  situations,  and  their  al- 
wavs  recognizable  emotions. 

It  is  O’Connor’s  remarkable  talent  that  he 
can  make  even  the  most  nondescript  and  dusty 
hedgerow  thrill  to  the  glory  of  the  nightingale. 
Even  his  most  somber  chords  exult  with  the 
vibrancy  of  compassion. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl(.  N.  y. 

Graciliano  Ramos.  Memdrias  do  Cdrcere. 
4  vols.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  3rd  ed., 
1954.  232,  243,  234.  164  pages.  Cr|180. 
Published  posthumously,  with  a  concluding 
chapter  by  the  author’s  son  Ricardo,  this  ex¬ 
tended  memoir  covers  the  period  of  Ramos’s 
imprisonment  for  political  reasons  during  the 
turbulent  year  1936.  Vividly  realistic,  sparing 
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not  even  the  most  repulsive  of  details  (but  at 
the  same  time  not  dwelling  thereon),  the  book 
recreates  the  nightmare  of  a  shy,  sensitive, 
semi-infirm  genius,  suddenly  thrust  into  forci¬ 
ble  and  constant  contact  with  all  that  was  most 
repugnant  to  him,  deprived  of  all  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  precious  gift  of  solitude.  While 
Ramos  was  evidently  revolted  by  much  of  that 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  while  he  under¬ 
went  considerable  physical  suffering  (the  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  penal  colony  was  responsible  for 
the  definite  ruin  of  his  already  precarious 
health),  there  is  no  seif<ommiseration,  and, 
more  surprisingly,  no  expression  of  regret  for 
lost  liberty.  The  novelist  was  obviously  inter¬ 
ested  by  the  opportunity  provided  to  study 
human  types,  and  at  times  he  even  displays  a 
certain  sense  of  humor.  Despite  the  length,  and 
a  certain  monotony  of  subject  matter,  the  work 
reads  rapidly,  maintaining  the  reader’s  interest 
at  ail  times. 

Mighiy  significant  as  a  social  document,  the 
Memdrias  are  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  history  of  Brazilian  letters. 

Ralph  Edward 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Benjamin  Sulsercaseaux.  Santa  Materia. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954.  420 
pages.  $2.30. 

TTiis  hook  of  essays  constitutes  a  hymn  to  mat¬ 
ter.  The  author,  like  Bergson,  lielieves  that 
science  has  falsified  reality  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  see  matter,  whether  inorganic  or  or¬ 
ganic,  in  an  essentially  false  light  of  abstrac¬ 
tion.  To  regain  a  new  vision  the  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  create  a  new  perspective  based  most¬ 
ly  on  the  visual  as  well  as  the  tactual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  matter,  and  portrays  his  new  dis¬ 
coveries  as  seen  in  a  mystic,  psychological,  an¬ 
thropological,  and  even  sometimes  poetic  con¬ 
text.  Like  Clide  in  his  Nourritures  terrestres 
Suliercaseaux  is  able  to  convey  from  time  to 
time  new  insights  of  interest  to  the  humanist 
and  visionary.  The  l)ook  represents  thus  a  new 
approach  toward  raising  the  category  of  sub¬ 
stance  to  a  mystic  entity. 

Hans  Beer  man 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

•*  Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  Fronteras.  Mexico. 

Tezontle.  1954.  143  pages.  $2. 

As  a  man  of  action,  writing  in  a  culture  which 
excels  in  the  combination  of  action  and  con¬ 


templation,  Torres  Bodet  has  projected  himself 
on  an  international  scale;  he  has  spent  years 
trying  to  eliminate  frontiers.  And  in  this  book 
he  continues  the  struggle,  both  on  political 
and  aesthetic  levels.  A  clear  sense  of  common 
destiny  and  love  of  man  predominate.  “Un 
hombre  muere  en  mi  siempre  que  un  hom- 
bre  /  muere  en  cualquier  lugar  .  .  is  an 
echo  from  John  IXmnc  and  all  humanity.  Yet 
there  are  more  tenuous  borders  to  cross,  for 
we  are  all  in  “una  aduana  trigica  del  tiempo,” 
and  poetry  is  a  universal  passport.  Like  the 
mystics  he  can  say  of  poetry,  “Cuanto  mis  me 
devoras  mis  me  exaltas,”  on  his  way  to  “una 
patria  sin  tiempo  ni  fronteras.”  Thus,  on  a 
double  plane  of  spiritual  and  political  preoccu¬ 
pations  the  lyrics  develop.  The  note  of  melan¬ 
choly  and  stoicism  evident  in  Sonetas  (1949) 
persists,  “Agradeci  a  mi  cuerpo  sus  defen- 
sas:  /  el  olvido,  el  cansancio,  la  vejez.”  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  moments  which  derive  their 
strength  from  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
life,  and  we  are  led  breathlessly  by  this  author 
of  over  a  dozen  volumes  of  verse  into  another 
day:  “A1  dia,  en  la  noche,  voy  /  porque 
maiiana  principia  hoy!” 

Howard  T.  Young 

Pomona  College 

**  Henri  T royat.  Les  semailles  et  les  moissons. 

II:  Amelie.  Paris.  Plon.  1955.  393  pages. 
690  fr. 

In  this  second  volume  of  a  new  series,  Amelie 
is  again  the  central  figure,  this  time  as  a  young 
wife  and  mother  whose  husband  has  lieen 
called  to  the  Front  and  who  is  struggling  to 
maintain  a  small  caf^  in  Paris.  It  is  in  this  tiny 
caf^,  with  its  handful  of  faithful  clients,  all 
simple  people  in  a  workingman’s  neighbor¬ 
hood,  that  we  feel  the  pulse  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  in  1914  and  their  reactions  to  piersonal  prob¬ 
lems  brought  about  by  the  war.  The  private 
anguish  of  Amalie,  as  she  lives  from  letter  to 
letter,  is  particularly  poignant. 

This  book  will  awaken  feelings  of  nostalgia 
in  those  who  lived  through  World  War  One, 
either  as  soldiers  in  the  field,  or  close  kin  of 
those  whose  lives  were  daily  exposed  to  dan¬ 
ger.  In  Troyat,  the  ordinary  events  of  every¬ 
day  life  seem  to  have  an  elusive  quality  which 
captures  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  is 
sure  to  look  forward  to  a  continuation  of 
Amalie’s  problems  in  the  third  volume. 

Pierre  Cour tines 
Queens  College 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Books  in  French,  see  “Head-lJners") 


**  Konrad  F.  Bicbcr.  L’Allemagne  vue  par  les 
hnvains  de  la  Resistance  franfaise.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Droz.  1954.  184  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. 
The  author  has  set  himself  an  interesting  task: 
that  of  presenting  the  picture  of  Germany  in 
French  literature  published  since  19?9.  Al¬ 
though  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
wave  of  hatred  would  figure  in  the  writings  of 
1939-45,  as  during  the  First  World  War,  it  is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  his  study  to  show  that, 
all  in  all,  French  writers  of  the  Second  World 
War  did  not  indulge  in  cries  of  hatred.  He  has 
concentrated  on  one  side  of  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  problem — that  of  French  literature,  since, 
with  rare  exceptions,  German  writers  took 
refuge  in  silence  on  the  question  of  resistance 
to  Nazism. 

However,  admirable  as  the  attitude  of 
French  intellectuals  toward  the  foe  may  have 
been  from  a  rarefied  philosophical  point  of 
view,  the  truth  remains  that  it  has  not  afTected 
the  simple  minds  and  hearts  of  the  mass  of  the 
French  people.  To  the  average  Frenchman,  the 
German  soldier  appeared  in  the  flesh  as  a 
ruthless  enemy,  bent  on  his  destruction 
through  vexations  of  all  kinds,  slow  death 
through  starvation  diet  for  him  and  his  chil¬ 
dren.  It  will  take  more  than  the  noble  dis¬ 
sertations  of  writers  of  the  French  Resistance 
Movement  to  convince  ordinary  Frenchmen 
that  yesterday’s  cruel  enemy  is  today’s  willing 
friend  and  tomorrow’s  trustworthy  comrade 
in  arms.  They  cannot  forget  the  prisoners  kept 
in  Germany,  the  deportees  and  the  forced  la¬ 
borers  thus  separated  from  their  wives  and 
unable  to  perpetuate  their  kind  through  a  most 
diabolical  scheme  of  the  enemy. 

Bieber’s  book  is  a  most  ambitious  undertak¬ 
ing  and,  in  general,  pays  high  tribute  to 
French  writers  and  their  remarkable  objec¬ 
tivity.  His  work  is  scholarly  and  deserves  high 
praise.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  world 
peace,  we  wish  that  a  lx)ok  could  be  produced 
about  the  other  side  of  the  question:  France 
seen  by  the  writers  of  the  German  Resistance 
and  postwar  Germany.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

*  Charles  Ded^yan.  thime  de  Faust  dans 
la  litiSrature  europSenne,  I:  Humanisme  et 
classicisme,  XV F,  XV IF  et  XV HF  slides . 
Paris.  I.ettres  Modernes.  1954.  291  pages. 
This  book  follows  the  Faust  theme  from  its 


origin  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  its  treatment 
by  Lessing  and  Weidmann;  two  more  volumes 
are  projected,  which  will  carry  the  study  up  to 
the  present.  When  completed,  this  will  be  the 
most  detailed  examination  of  the  subject  hith¬ 
erto  undertaken,  surpassing  by  far  the  well- 
known  lxx)ks  by  E.  M.  Butler  and  Genevieve 
Bianquis,  whose  findings  are  fully  incorporat¬ 
ed  and  occasionally  corrected  in  the  present 
volume. 

The  most  original  contribution  of  the  b<H)k 
is  the  long  middle  chapter  on  Calderon’s  Md- 
gico  prodigioso  and  its  later  fortunes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Faust  legend.  A  special  virtue 
of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  author  frequent¬ 
ly  draws  on  material  peripherally  related  to 
his  subject  and  thus  creates  depth  of  historical 
atmosphere.  Therefore,  not  only  the  specialist 
in  the  Faust  tradition  but  also  the  historian  of 
intellectual  and  literary  history  will  find  the 
book  extremely  rewarding. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

**  Rose  M.  Dyson,  l^s  sensations  et  la  sensi- 
bilitS  chez  Francis  Jammes.  Geneve.  Droz. 
1954.  147  pages.  8  Sw.  fr. 

Francis  jammes  (1868-1938)  was  not  a 
“gre.it”  poet  but  he  has  endeared  himself  to 
many  readers  Iwth  in  France  and  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  His  rustic  simplicity,  his 
spontaneity  and  sentimentality,  his  “Francis¬ 
can”  gentleness,  set  him  apart  from  his  more 
sophisticated  contemporaries — Claudel,  Gide, 
Proust,  Valery — and  make  him  seem  a  remote 
descendant  of  La  Fontaine  and  Lamartine. 

The  study  of  Jammes  by  Rose  Dyson  is  the 
work  of  a  fervent  admirer  but  it  has  scholarly 
merit  and  goes  farther  than  the  title  suggests. 
The  author  first  surveys  the  hroad  range  of 
sense  perception  in  the  poetry  of  jammes,  then 
devotes  a  series  of  chapters  to  his  sensitivity 
in  love  and  religion,  his  portrayal  of  human 
and  animal  characters,  his  methods  and  man¬ 
nerisms  as  an  artist,  and  his  importance  as  de¬ 
fined  by  various  literary  critics.  An  extensive 
bibliography  makes  this  book  a  very  useful 
tool  for  research.  Philip  A.  Wadsworth 

University  of  Illinois 

**  I.ouis  Emi^.  Dialogues  avec  Max  facob. 

Paris.  Correa.  1954.  263  pages  -j-  4  plates. 
This  is  a  long  biographical  and  “appreciative” 
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essay,  the  dialogues  being  excerpts  from  letters 
and  remembered  conversations  between  the 
author  and  the  “saintly  clown”  of  rue  Ra- 
vignan  and  St.-Benoit-sur-Loire.  After  review¬ 
ing  Jacob’s  years  in  Paris  as  preceptor  to 
younger  poets,  inveterate  dandy  and  tongue- 
in<heek  mystic,  Emi^  records  the  poet’s  self- 
imposed  privations  at  the  Benedictine  church 
in  St.-Benoit  where,  in  order  to  exorcise  his  de¬ 
spair  of  attaining  artistic  and  spiritual  perfec¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  a  series  of  meditations,  and  from 
where  in  1944  he  was  taken  by  the  Nazis  to  the 
concentration  camp  at  Drancy  to  die  of  pneu¬ 
monia  several  weeks  later. 

The  ideas,  situations,  and  events  which 
make  up  the  legend  of  Max  Jacob — Bohemian- 
ism,  Cubism,  prose-poems,  hallucinations — arc 
discussed  and  defended  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
essential  sincerity.  Since  Emi^  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Jacob’s,  the  sentimentality  of  such 
studies  is  perhaps  inevitable  and  is  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  shorter,  more  balanced  esti¬ 
mates  of  Claudel,  (lidc,  and  Jouhandcau  in 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  lxx)k. 

Carroll  Arnett 
Of^lahoma  City,  OI(la. 

**  Jyouis  Ixibrich.  Thomas  Mann.  Paris.  Uni- 
vcrsitaircs.  1954.  140  pages.  240  fr. 

This  little  l)ook  which  forms  numlKr  12  of  the 
Collection  des  Classiques  du  XX*  siicle  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  short  study  published  up  to  now 
on  'Ehomas  Mann  and  can  even  hold  its  own 
among  the  larger  biographies  of  the  “great 
old  man  of  German  letters.”  It  by  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  Anglo-American  literature  in  in¬ 
sight,  acumen,  and  originality,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  biographical  essays  by  its  elegance  and 
lack  of  partisanship. 

I.eibrich  gives  a  well-balanced  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  Thomas  Mann’s  world  conception,  en¬ 
compassing  its  full  scope.  Having  outlined  the 
specific  structure  of  the  Mannian  oeuvre,  he 
devotes  the  major  part  of  his  study  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  of  the  author’s  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  In  his  concluding  remarks,  he  tries  to 
define  Mann’s  place  in  the  socio<ultural  trr- 
moil  of  the  twentieth  century  and  his  attitude 
towards  its  most  vexing  problems. 

Without  giving  way  to  biased  interpreta¬ 
tions,  Ixibrich  recognizes  an  early  tendency 
towards  replacing  the  purely  artistic  viewpoint 
by  moral  and  socio-ethical  standards  in  the 
author  of  Die  Buddenbrool{s.  He  very  rightly 
sees  in  the  crisis  of  1914  the  turning-point  for 
Thomas  Mann’s  awakening  to  political  and 
social  responsibilities  and  considers  Doctor 
Faustus  most  pertinently  as  the  summing-up 
of  Mann’s  basic  philosophy  and  the  main 


source  for  tracing  his  personal  development 
from  anti-democratic  German  nationalism  to 
a  broad-minded  socio-democratic  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  outlook.  Finally,  Mann’s  humanism  is 
brought  into  full  focus  and  his  importance  as 
an  essayist,  historian,  and  sociologist  receives 
as  lucid  an  evaluation  as  Mann’s  religious  and 
theological  views  and — last  but  not  least — his 
indefatigable  zeal  as  a  political  fighter  against 
Nazism  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Henry  Walter  Rrann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  GrSgoire  de  Nare\  et  I'ancienne  poisie 
armenienne.  Luc-Andr^  Marcel,  tr.  Paris. 
Cahiers  du  Sud.  1953.  143  pages.  550  fr. 
This  is  the  melodic  voice  of  an  Eastern  mystic 
brought  to  the  Western  ear  for  the  first  time. 
The  Armenian  saint’s  lamentation  on  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  the  human  soul  bares  the  nakedness  of 
that  soul  before  the  Creator. 

Luc-Andr^  Marcel,  in  choosing  and  trans¬ 
lating,  somewhat  freely  and  exquisitely,  the 
characteristic  passages  of  Gregory’s  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  book,  has  adequately  presented,  within 
the  limits  of  seventy  pages,  the  nature  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  great  poet-monk  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Church.  The  editor  notes  that  unlike 
the  Roman  Church,  which  tends  to  separate 
the  soul  and  the  l)ody,  and  to  despise  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Gregory  thought  that  this  disunion  itself 
was  sin,  and  macerated  himself  “in  order  to 
acquire  the  right  to  make  alliance  with  his 
Ixxly  justly  and  eternally.” 

The  balance  of  the  hundred  and  forty  pages 
has  been  devoted  to  an  introduction  and  to 
translations  of  so.me  medieval  Armenian  poets. 

T.  Nersoyan 
New  Yorl(,  N.  y. 

**  Henri  Mondor.  Mallarmi  lycSen.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1954.  361  pages.  750  fr. 

This  account  of  St(fphane  Mallarm^’s  school¬ 
boy  days  at  the  Lyc^e  de  Sens  is  detailed  and 
well-written,  as  one  might  expect  of  the  thor¬ 
ough  Mallarme  scholar,  Henri  Mondor.  It  is 
especially  interesting,  since  it  contains  forty 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  Mallarme  had 
composed  at  that  time.  One  cannot  expect 
them  to  be  as  interesting  and  as  brilliant  as  his 
mature  poems,  and  indeed  they  are  not.  They 
do  reveal,  however,  the  successive  models 
chosen  by  Mallarme  in  this  period  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  They  furnish  an  excellent  point  of 
departure  for  the  study  of  the  mature  poet’s 
often  obscure  imagery  and  other  questions  of 
technique.  Mondor’s  detailed  critical  analysis 
is  helpful,  but  even  he  admits  that  other  schol¬ 
ars  will  reveal  interesting  points  through  a 
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more  intensive  study  than  he  was  able  to  make. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

I^on  Pierre-Quint.  Proust  et  la  stratigie 
littSraire.  Paris.  Correa.  1954.  187  pages. 
540  fr. 

This  small  book  tells  the  long,  involved,  and 
painful  story  of  the  first  publication  of  Swann’s 
IVay.  Proust’s  own  letters  relative  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  are  prefaced  and  linked  together  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  running  commentary  from  the  pen  of 
Leon  Pierre-Quint,  his  first  biographer. 

Like  all  innovators,  Proust  met  considerable 
resistance,  which  was  supported  by  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  wealthy  playboy  and  dilettante. 
Though  he  was  ready  to  assume  the  costs  of 
publication  of  his  book,  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  find  a  publisher.  The  letters  show  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  overcome  the  handicaps  and  to  be 
evaluated  on  the  strength  of  his  main  work. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  ask  that  his  former  writ¬ 
ings  be  ignored.  His  own  analysis,  in  a  letter 
to  Ren6  Blum,  of  the  genesis  of  the  work 
proves  the  extraordinary  lucidity  with  which 
he  delved  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
human  soul. 

Edvard  Eendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

*  Jean-Laurent  Prevost.  Satan  et  le  roman- 
cier.  Paris.  T<fqui.  1954.  127  pages.  360  fr. 

Pointing  to  the  now  generally  recognized  fact 
that  contemporary  “religious”  literature  is  not 
confined  to  works  of  edification,  Prevost  ex¬ 
amines  the  role  of  evil  as  it  is  developed  in  the 
more  important  writings  of  Bernanos,  Carlo 
Cbccioli,  and  Graham  Greene.  His  thesis  is 
that  the  ('hristian  doctrine  of  free  will  gives 
the  real  meaning  to  such  works  as  Monsieur 
Otiine  or  Brighton  Rocl{.  Thus,  the  novel  is 
seen  as  achieving  another  direction  in  its  more 
recent  explorations  of  the  human  condition 
by  appropriating  insights  previously  viewed 
as  metaphysical  rather  than  literary.  But  the 
observation  that  the  protagonist  has  an  alter¬ 
native  always  and  immediately  at  hand,  even 
in  the  deepest  dereliction  or  despair,  scarcely 
seems  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  already  by 
critics  in  reference  to  the  authors  studied. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

*  Jean-Pierre  Richard.  Litt^rature  et  sensa¬ 
tion.  Paris.  Seuil.  1954.  287  pages. 

Richard’s  l)ook  is  a  collection  of  essays  on 
Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Fromentin,  and  the  Gon- 
courts.  By  way  of  minute  textual  analyses  he 
has  described  and  defined  the  inner  structure 


of  their  writings:  the  interplay  of  reason  and 
emotion  in  Stendhal,  the  struggle  for  form  by 
Flaubert,  the  emotional  significance  of  land¬ 
scape  painting  in  Fromentin’s  Dominique,  and 
the  “epidermic”  quality  in  the  works  of  the 
Goncourts.  Richard  was  primarily  concerned 
with  psychological  and  aesthetic  considera¬ 
tions,  and  his  studies  show  him  to  be  extraor¬ 
dinarily  equip|ied  for  this  particular  kind  of 
literary  criticism  which  apparently  can  func¬ 
tion  well  without  the  least  reference  to  the 
work  done  by  others  in  the  field. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  All»ert  Schneider.  G.  C.  IJchtenberg,  pri- 
curseur  du  romantisme.  L’homme  et 
r oeuvre.  Sarrebruck.  University  de  la 
Sarre.  1954.  327  pages.  1,000  fr. 

This  study,  dedicated  to  Maurice  Boucher  and 
J.-F.  Angelloz,  forms  the  biographical  and  ana¬ 
lytical  part  of  a  major  monograph  whose  sec¬ 
ond  part,  Lichtenberg  penseur,  appeared  with 
the  same  publishers  in  1954.  The  first  half  con¬ 
tains  a  factual,  methodical  investigation  of 
Lichtenberg ’s  life,  the  second  half  deals  with 
his  works.  The  strictly  scientific  material  has 
been  disregarded.  One  should  perhaps  say 
that  even  Lichtenberg ’s  additions  to  Erxlelien’s 
textbook  are  quite  original  and  often  even 
witty.  They  are  worth  being  considered.  This 
is  no  criticism  of  this  study,  which  is  the  first 
full-fledged  Lichtenberg  work,  not  only  in 
French  but  in  any  language.  Schneider  was 
even  able  to  make  a  few  new  observations. 
Thus  he  established  for  the  first  time  the  name 
of  the  girl  whom  Lichtenlxrg  called  “the 
Comet.” 

Since  the  material  is  limited,  I  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  for  other  additions  except  from  a  new 
method.  One  might,  for  example,  compare 
Lichtenberg’s  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  March- 
mont  with  that  in  Hume’s  letters.  Since  they 
are  far  apart,  such  a  comparison  is  bound  to 
tell  us  more  about  Lichtenberg’s  psychology 
and  social  connections  in  I.ondon.  The  part  of 
this  study  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  works 
is  equally  solid  and  comprehensive  and  should 
help  to  make  Lichtenberg  as  well  known  in 
France  as  he  has  become  in  Germany.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  again  the  Saar  Univer¬ 
sity  has  proven  itself  a  capable  mediator  aliove 
national  limitations.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

Jean  Anouilh.  Chile  ou  I’hole  des  pbres. 
Paris.  Table  Ronde.  94  pages.  250  fr. 

After  several  serious,  even  tragic  plays  it  is 
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interesting  to  see  Jean  Anouilh  returning  to 
the  piece  rose.  Cicile  is  a  frothy  one-act  play 
with  a  simple  plot.  Both  the  plot  and  the  dia¬ 
logue  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  Marivaux 
and  of  Beaumarchais.  (That  this  is  not  acci¬ 
dental  is  evident  from  a  passing  remark  about 
“notre  voisin,  M.  de  Voltaire.”) 

A  widowed  father  and  his  young  daughter 
win  the  love  they  are  seeking.  There  is  not 
even  a  hint  of  anything  profound.  But  the 
play  is  delightful  to  read  and  shows  Anouilh 
at  his  charming  l)est.  Willis  //.  Bowen 

U niversity  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  JosS  Cahanis.  fuliette  Bonviolle.  Paris.  Gal- 
iimard.  1954.  226  pages.  450  fr. 

If  life  in  provincial  France  is  as  miserable  and 
sordid  as  it  is  vividly  pictured  here,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  do  something  drastic  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  of  education  in  the 
country.  Juliette,  for  thirty  years  the  mistress 
of  a  well-to-do  man  she  did  not  love, and  whom 
she  constantly  deceived  with  other  men,  is  left 
almost  |')enniless  by  the  death  of  her  lover  and 
forced  to  look  for  work  she  hated  and  was  not 
prepared  for.  Too  late  she  discovered,  through 
love  for  a  little  girl  she  temporarily  housed  and 
played  with,  how  empty  her  childless  life  had 
been.  The  sinister  priest,  who  had  found  her 
a  housekcc|)er’s  position,  finally  abandons  her 
when  he  has  feathered  his  own  nest  with  a 
legacy  crookedly  obtained. 

All  the  characters  in  this  tragic  story  are  as 
mercilessly  portrayed  as  the  two  principals — 
the  mean-spirited  concierge,  the  worn-out 
mother  of  six  children,  whose  three  alxjrtions 
have  ruined  her  health  and  temper,  the  various 
rough  and  selfish  men,  using  women  for  only 
one  pur|X)se — all  are  avaricious,  poor,  and 
helpless.  The  background  of  the  Second  World 
War  is  not  stressed  until  the  end  of  the  Ixxjk, 
when  it  is  shown  as  a  contributing  cause  of 
AbW  Martin’s  intrigues. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

*  Henri  Cornelius.  Bal^onji.  l^s  chefs.  Paris. 

I  .a  Nef.  1955.  221  pages.  480  fr. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  stories  concerning 
the  life  of  Whites  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  As  far 
as  plots  go,  a  few  of  them  could  have  another 
locale;  but,  in  all  of  them,  the  impact  of  the 
depressing  climate,  the  loneliness  of  colonial 
life,  the  disintegrating  effect  of  Ixring  uprooted 
are  major  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
characters.  There  is,  over  all,  a  terrible  sense 
of  tragedy,  of  being  caught  in  an  evil  circle 
from  which  one  can  not  escape,  even  in  the  rare 
story  having  a  humorous  twist. 


The  author,  who  already  ha’s  to  his  credit  a 
novel,  Kafa,  tales  for  children,  and  poems,  all 
about  Africa,  is  a  gifted  writer.  In  a  few  words 
he  can  evoke  the  colors,  the  sounds,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  jungle  and  the  corroding  emo¬ 
tions  it  engenders  in  people  transported  to 
that  enervating  hot  house  from  cool  and  calm 
Belgium. 

feanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  OI{la. 

**  Jean-J^uis  Curtis.  Les  justes  causes.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1954.  399  pages.  750  fr. 

An  earlier  novel  by  Curtis,  Les  forits  de  la 
nuit  (see  B.A.,  23:2,  p.  155),  gave  a  vast  pano¬ 
rama  of  France  during  the  war  and  German 
occupation.  Les  justes  causes  begins  with  the 
lilxrration  and  completes  the  fresco  of  an  era 
which,  though  recent,  is  already  history,  name¬ 
ly  the  years  immediately  following  the  physi¬ 
cal  combat.  The  author’s  first  novel,  I^s 
jeunes  hommes,  could  almost  be  the  title  of  the 
present  one  also,  for  it  has  four  young  men  as 
heroes  who,  at  a  time  of  national  crisis,  are 
themselves  experiencing  great  personal  moral 
anguish  at  a  moment  of  decision.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  Curtis  creates  a  literary  diptych,  one  wing 
of  which  is  the  self-discovery  of  the  young 
men,  and  the  other  is  the  contemporary  scene 
with  all  its  baroque  character  of  political  and 
economic  upheaval  and  disorder.  The  title  re¬ 
fers  to  the  “just  causes”  for  which  the  heroes 
fought  during  the  war  and  postwar  period. 
Curtis’s  power  of  re<reation  and  penetration 
into  the  spirit  of  a  tormented  world  makes  of 
this  novel  his  most  impressive  and  artfully 
drawn  work  to  date. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

**  Jean  Luc  Dejean.  Bella  des  Garrigues. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  245  pages.  450  fr. 
This  interesting  tale  of  an  anti-social  family 
group  has  its  locale  in  a  village  of  southern 
France.  The  principals  are  the  Morera  broth¬ 
ers,  Etienne  and  Francois,  and  their  adopted 
sister,  Bella.  Hostility  toward  the  outside  world 
is  the  bond  that  links  the  sensitive,  intellectual 
Franqois  to  his  phlegmatic  brother,  and  Bella, 
upon  her  arrival,  quickly  accepts  their  rather 
unpleasant  point  of  view.  The  retrospective 
narration  of  Franqois,  a  medical  student,  tells 
us  of  the  childhood  and  adolescence  of  the 
strange  trio  and  of  his  own  eventual  marriage 
to  Bella.  As  Francois’s  chronicle  unfolds  we 
become  aware  of  his  growing  neurosis  and 
await  the  inevitable  tragic  denouement  with 
some  suspense. 
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As  one  might  suspect,  D^jean  has  built  his 
novel  about  the  “no  man  is  an  island”  theme. 
Havelu,  the  Calvinist  overseer  of  the  Morera 
estate,  speaks  the  author’s  mind  as  he  warns 
Fran(jois  that  man  cannot  exist  alone  but  must 
look  both  to  God  and  society  for  salvation. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

**  Nicole  Dutreil.  Lm  poudre  d’or.  Paris. 

Plon.  1954.  254  pages.  450  fr. 

A  novel  that  attacks  the  blight  of  anti-Sem¬ 
itism  with  ironic  jabs  and  satiric  thrusts  while 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  violent  epithets  and 
rhetorical  eruptions.  Otherwise  it  does  not 
impress,  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  stylistic 
and  dramatic  force  and  from  the  author’s 
failure  to  weld  together  a  narrative  heavily 
weighted  with  soliloquies,  flashbacks,  news¬ 
paper  quotes,  and  sundry  subtler  devices. 

Providing  the  historical  background  is  the 
attempted  murder  in  1939  of  a  clerk  at  the 
German  embassy  in  Paris  by  the  17-year-old 
Polish  Jew,  Herschel  Grynspan,  to  avenge  par¬ 
tially  his  persecuted  brethren  in  Hitler’s  Reich. 
In  its  particulars  and  in  its  symbolism  the 
youth’s  act  becomes  so  deeply  emlx:dded  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  l>ook’s  heroine,  Maria 
Certe,  that  she  is  driven  to  murder  an  SS  ser¬ 
geant  unknown  to  her.  She  thus  achieves  a 
mystical  identity  with  Grynspan  and,  as  im¬ 
plied,  is  thereby  ennobled,  she  whose  life  had 
been  characterized  by  sensual  futility  and 
moral  slackness. 

Chester  W.  Obuchotvsl^i 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Yvonne  Estienne.  Le  toit  sur  la  tete.  Paris. 

Bonne  Presse.  1954.  214  pages. 

Odile  Damien  is  a  refugee  who  has  lost  her 
husband  and  child,  and  goes  from  a  convent 
pension  in  Valence  to  the  apartment  of  soi- 
disant  friends  in  Paris.  Disillusioned,  she  wan¬ 
ders  throughout  the  city  in  search  of  a  nx}f 
over  her  head.  She  is  Anally  drawn  back  to  the 
convent  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  pension- 
naires,  an  invalid  through  whose  selfless  un¬ 
derstanding  she  has  overcome  her  own  frus¬ 
tration.  She  devotes  her  life  to  refugees  less 
fortun.ite  than  herself,  and  carries  on  her 
friend’s  “petite  action  de  pacification”  among 
the  boarders. 

The  nuns  look  upon  a  house  of  this  kind 
as  the  work  of  expiation  which  will  store  up 
for  them  the  most  merits.  It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  so  many  mean  people  could  have 
got  together  in  such  a  small  community  (the 
words  oftenest  used  are  mesquin  and  igoiste). 
If  at  first  it  seems  that  there  is  too  great  a  con¬ 


trast  between  the  good  people  and  the  old 
harpies,  it  turns  out  that  the  latter  have  hearts 
after  all,  and  that  Odile  has  won  for  herself  a 
place  in  their  affections. 

The  author  has  twenty-one  other  titles  to  her 
credit,  including  novels,  dramas,  and  divers. 
Three  of  them  were  awarded  prizes  by  the 
Acad^mie  Franqaise.  If  the  point  of  view 
makes  it  difficult  to  judge  them  impartially  as 
literature,  one  must  still  infer  that  the  awards 
were  made  on  this  basis  rather  than  as  guides 
to  Catholic  living. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Pierre  Fabert.  /-e  Dieu  de  colire.  Paris. 

Correa.  1954.  189  pages.  450  fr. 

Divided  into  three  sections,  “Before  1939,” 
“War,”  “Aftermath,”  this  novel  concerns  a 
small  Jewish  community  in  Rumania,  near  the 
Hungarian  border.  Rabbi,  tradesmen,  small 
industrialists,  rebels  against  law  and  conven¬ 
tions  as  well  as  law-abiding  citizens  are  shown 
as  tyfies,  leading  jvaceful  and  tradition-bound 
lives  until  they  arc  crushed,  first  by  the  Nazis 
and  Rumanian  Greenshirts,  then  by  Russian 
tanks.  A  few  manage  to  escape  to  Israel  and 
survival,  but  the  tribal  existence  portrayed  here 
is  gone  forever.  The  value  of  this  novel  resides 
in  the  description  of  this  vanished  way  of  life, 
rather  than  in  evocation  of  individual  des¬ 
tinies,  such  as  the  rabbi’s  ultimate  spiritual 
failure  and  his  son’s  ultimate  purity  and 
tragedy. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Claude  de  Fr^minville.  Le  manige  et  la 

noria.  Paris.  (>allimard.  1954.  234  pages. 
470  fr. 

When  the  novel  ojiens,  the  hero,  Javet,  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  has  reached  a  low  ebb  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  and  personal  life.  In  addition,  he  has  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  flu  during  a  particularly 
difficult  assignment  in  bad  weather.  We  learn 
something  about  him  through  numerous  flash¬ 
backs.  He  suffers  from  an  inferiority  complex; 
he  is  a  mass  of  frustrations.  Within  six  hours’ 
time  he  snatches  an  object  for  no  apparent 
reason,  falls  in  love  with  a  young  woman  who 
had  given  him  a  glass  of  water,  and  asserts  his 
will-power  by  engaging  in  a  large-scale  rob¬ 
bery.  Many  of  the  themes  suggested,  some  of 
the  vocabulary  used,  and  the  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  terms  not  used  in  polite  society  recall 
certain  aspects  of  Sartre’s  Existentialism.  It 
may  be  that  Claude  de  Fr^minville  wishes  to  be 
a  disciple  of  the  master.  What  is  reasonably 
certain,  however,  is  that  his  novel  presents  it- 
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self  as  an  enigma  which  only  his  followers  can 
decipher. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

*  Alice  Grialou.  La  sol^oulgane  (L’intruse), 

Paris.  Attinger.  1954.  445  pages.  720  fr. 
Prince  Metzko^,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in 
Turkestan,  arranges  a  rendezvous  with  the 
Emir’s  favorite  wife  in  her  pavilion.  Appre¬ 
hended,  he  is  imprisoned  for  this  unpardon¬ 
able  transgression,  and  his  wife  seized  for  the 
harem  of  the  Emir  whom  she  despised.  The 
exciting  subsequent  events  are  explained  as 
“la  destin^e  que  nous  avons  follement  tissue 
nous-mcme.”  The  authorities  for  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  local  cus¬ 
toms,  costumes,  and  religious  practices  are 
annotated,  the  plot,  fast-moving  and  well-knit, 
and  the  characters,  sympathetically  portrayed. 
A  modern  Arabian  Nights  story  with  a  sur¬ 
prise  ending.  La  sol(oulgane  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  “best  seller.” 

Virginia  McKenzie 
Oa!^  Parl^,  III. 

Out-El-Kouloub.  La  nuit  de  la  destinie. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  21?  pages.  430  fr. 
In  this  charming  little  book  the  P'gyptian  nov¬ 
elist  Out-el-Kouloub  (Nourriture  des  coeurs) 
presents  a  sort  of  garland  of  the  major  reli¬ 
gious  celebrations  of  Islam.  Unlike  many  of 
her  contemporaries,  this  daughter  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  sheik  has  kept  an  ardent  faith  in  spite  of 
her  motlern  Western  education.  She  is  aware 
of  the  p)art  superstition  plays  in  the  religion  of 
the  masses,  but  her  deep  sympathy  for  them 
recognizes  the  human  value  of  even  supersti¬ 
tion.  It  enables  her  to  paint  in  these  delicate 
yet  lively  little  scenes  a  convincing  picture  of 
the  common  folk  of  Egypt  that  endears  them 
to  the  reader. 

feanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  OI(la. 

**  Daniel  Morio.  deuxihme  chance.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1954.  175  pages.  350  fr. 

A  novel  of  psycho-analysis  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  research  specialist  in  psychiatry,  vividly 
reveals  the  tortuous  mental  processes  of  the 
leading  character.  The  scientist  Bernard  is 
about  to  marry  his  benefactress  when,  as  a 
result  of  several  amorous  adventures  with 
other  women,  his  equilibrium  is  completely 
disturbed.  He  experiences  a  total  psychic  up>- 
heaval.  The  reader  shares  his  alternating 
mooils  of  joy  and  despair,  his  lapses  into  an 
imaginary  world.  Finally  it  is  hinted,  rather 
inconclusively,  that  he  may  reconstruct  his  way 


of  life.  Terse  drama-like  scenes,  written  in 
flowing  narrative  style,  are  set  against  the  col¬ 
orful  background  of  modern  Venice. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
University  of  Oregon 

Alphonse  Narcisse.  L'ombre  de  la  morte, 
Paris.  Plon.  1954.  iv  -f-  219  pages.  390  fr. 
A  miner  from  the  north  of  France  tells,  in  art¬ 
less  prose,  how  he  fell  in  love  with  a  servant 
girl,  how  she  was  killed  just  as  they  were 
atx)ut  to  be  married,  and  how  he  found  con¬ 
solation  and  eventual  contentment  by  marry¬ 
ing  another.  It  is  a  banal  story  with  episodes 
sometimes  so  trite  that  no  practiced  novelist 
would  dare  recount  them.  Yet  in  our  age  of 
sophisticated  fiction,  primitives  can  have  great 
charm.  L’ombre  de  la  morte  has  the  appeal  of 
something  lived  and  felt.  And  its  naive  delin¬ 
eation  of  commonplace  joys  and  sorrows,  of 
ultimate  reconciliation  with  life,  gives  it  pro¬ 
foundly  human  significance  and  almost  epic 
dignity. 

lament  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Marcel  Pagnol.  Jazz.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 

1954.  185  pages.  300  fr. 

An  early  play  by  Pagnol,  presented  in  1926  but 
published  only  in  1954. 

A  professor  in  a  provincial  university  spiends 
most  of  his  life  reconstructing  a  Greek  manu¬ 
script  and  wins  considerable  fame.  He  is  about 
to  be  promoted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  when  it  is  learned  that  his  work 
is  based  upx)n  false  assumptions.  His  glory 
turns  to  ashes.  A  devilish  character  represent¬ 
ing  the  professor’s  youthful  self  piersuades  him 
to  try  to  escapie  from  his  puritanical  mode  of 
life  and  And  solace  for  his  disappointment  in 
loving  one  of  his  young  students.  The  aca¬ 
demic  failure  is  succeeded  by  failure  to  find 
happiness  in  love,  and  the  end  is  tragic. 

The  subject  is  interesting  but  the  play  is 
badly  constructed  and  melodramatic.  It  adds 
nothing  to  Pagnol’s  reputation. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  Guy  Por6e.  Vendredi  13.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1954.  239  pages.  400  fr. 

An  entertaining  conte  fantastique  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Le  chat  dans  la  noix  de  Coco.  Guy 
Por6e,  who  began  as  an  actor  under  Copieau, 
is  married  to  an  ethnographer,  has  spont  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  Asia,  and  has  created  a  modern 
Cambodgian  folk  theater;  the  present  novel 
(“sous  forme  de  farce,  pour  toucher  certains 
lecteurs  que  rebutent  des  textes  trop  s6rieux”) 
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has  been  written  in  order  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  Orient  and  (Occident.  “J’ai  souvent 
deplore,”  says  Force  in  a  recent  letter  to  this 
reviewer,  “Ic  foss^  creu$6  entre  humains  par 
dcs  mcntalitcs,  dcs  croyanccs,  des  mocurs  si 
diHcrentcs.  Lc  secret  du  bonheur  n’est  pas 
fatalcmcnt  dc  posseder  un  frigidairc,  d’etre 
decorc  par  la  Legion  d’honneur  ct  dc  jurer 
sur  la  Bible.” 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

**  C^cil  Saint-Laurent.  Une  sacrie  salade. 

Paris.  Table  Rondc.  1954.  207  pages. 

A  recent  prize  winner  in  the  field  of  the 
French  detective  story,  Saint-Laurent  holds  the 
reader’s  interest  with  another  roman  policier. 
In  a  series  of  swiftly  moving  scenes  the  young 
and  flippant  Penelope  is  questioned  at  a  Paris 
police  station  on  a  charge  of  abortion.  Through 
the  tireless  interrogation  of  a  clever  police- 
officer,  suspense  is  built  up  until  the  victim  fi¬ 
nally  confesses  the  truth.  Realistic  details, 
crisp  gestures,  and  staccato  dialogues  that 
acutely  reveal  personality  arc  set  down  in  a 
telegraphic  style.  One  has  the  impression  of 
being  present  during  the  drama  and  of  know¬ 
ing  many  of  the  unsavory  characters. 

Definitely  below  the  standard  of  some  of 
the  author’s  earlier  work. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
University  of  Oregon 

^  Saint-Loup.  La  peau  de  I’aurochs.  Paris. 

Plon.  1954.  245  pages.  525  fr. 

Not  to  forget  the  taste  of  aurochs  skin  sym- 
lx)lizes  the  facility  with  which  civilized  man 
can  fall  back  into  a  state  of  savagery.  This  is 
what  happens  to  a  group  of  mountaineers  who, 
retreating  to  a  high  Alpine  valley  before  the 
invasion  of  a  modern  Caesar,  cast  off  in  four 
generations  the  heritage  of  four  thousand  years 
of  history  to  reconstitute  a  primitive  pastoral 
society.  In  the  story  of  this  community  that 
survives  and  increases  in  complete  isolation 
under  the  frozen  peaks  of  the  Alps,  only  to  be 
destroyed  again,  we  read  an  apocalyptical  myth 
of  the  fall  and  rebirth  of  civilization. 

luiurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Michel  dc  Saint-Pierre.  Les  aristocrates. 

Paris.  Table  Rondc.  1954. 349  pages.  620  fr. 
This  is  the  third  novel  by  the  author  of  Ce 
monde  ancienl  It  is  the  story  of  an  aristocratic 
family  which  traces  its  genealogical  tree  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  the  court  of  lx)uis  IX. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  his¬ 
tory  of  the  family  as  in  Mann’s  Ruddenhroolf^s. 


or  in  Galsworthy’s  Forsyte  Saga,  or  in  several 
of  the  novels  of  I^ostoevsky;  Les  aristocrates 
is  rather  a  unique  instant  in  the  life  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  almost  as  a  moment  detached  from  time. 
The  action  occurs  early  in  1950. 

The  characters  in  this  novel  arc  convinced 
that  they  inhabit  a  world  which  extends  in  an 
unbroken  line  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
members  of  the  family  arc  unwilling  to  accept 
the  fate  of  the  deracinated;  the  antique  laws 
of  chivalry  and  the  proud  inheritance  of  the 
nobility  arc  still  a  part  of  their  lives.  We  arc 
confronted  with  a  kind  of  quixotic  universe 
where  illusion  has  largely  replaced  reality. 

The  novel  l)cgins  in  a  genial  pastiche,  and 
steadily  rises  to  the  tragic  note  on  which  it 
ends.  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre  is  very  close  to 
his  subject,  too  close,  indeed,  to  continue  the 
travesty  l)cyond  the  first  half  of  his  lK)ok. 

Although  the  novel  seems  to  have  no  sig¬ 
nificant  structure — it  is  a  scries  of  loosely  con¬ 
structed  anecdotes — there  is  an  astonishing  de¬ 
velopment  in  tonality;  one  is  struck  by  the 
slow  transference  in  mood  from  the  comic  in¬ 
terludes  of  the  early  chapters  to  the  tightly  knit 
resolution  of  the  concluding  part.  The  style  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  change  in  tone.  As  the 
comic  gives  way  to  the  tragic,  the  language 
gains  a  certain  terseness  and  refinement.  It  is 
a  style,  indeed,  which  invites  translation. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
Yale  University 

**  Anne-Marie  Soulac.  Passage  des  vivants. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1953.  341  pages. 

500  fr. 

A  story  of  the  humble  activities  of  three  wom¬ 
en  over  five  days,  during  which  their  lives, 
former  joys  and  tragedies,  unfold  bit  by  bit 
and  bring  the  dead  back  to  the  status  of  living 
forces  (whence  the  title).  The  technique  of  a 
revaluation  of  past  and  present,  itself  skilfully 
handled,  allows  a  strong  pathos  of  realism  in 
{X)rtrayal  of  character  whose  intensity  con¬ 
stantly  rises  and  gives  a  rich  meaning  to  the 
inner  life  of  those  three  who  have  survived; 
each  of  their  gestures  is  marked  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  those  they  have  lost.  The  author’s 
earlier  Une  nuit  comme  celle<i  (Albin  Mi¬ 
chel)  moved  into  this  significant  manner  of 
presentation,  found  in  comparable  form,  for 
example,  in  William  Goyen. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California  at  Rerl^eley 

**  Gabriel  Veraldi.  La  machine  humaine. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  301  pages.  590  fr. 
This  singularly  complex  novel  is  futuristic  in 
a  frightening  way.  llte  title  refers  to  a  weird 
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supcr-nuclcar  machine,  isolated  in  the  Mojave 
Desert,  which  is  eventually  responsible  for  the 
mental  breakdown  of  three  protagonists.  Other 
central  figures  in  this  disjointed  temoignage  of 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  1954  are  a  ruthless 
chief  of  a  secret  information  bureau,  his  in¬ 
domitable,  mystic  wife,  and  a  quasi-normal 
magazine  editor  who  likes  women.  The  plot 
defies  description,  but  there  is  a  copious  miUe 
of  reflexions  about  marriage,  politics,  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  All  this  is  written  in  a 
brisk,  discursive  style,  making  a  show  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  erudition,  at  times  overshadowing, 
presumably  intentionally,  an  atmosphere  of 
resigned  pessimism  which  the  author  creates 
throughout  his  txxik. 

Paul  A.  Manikin 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  Claude  Le  Maguet.  Le  temps  pardonni. 

Montjustin.  Cahiers  de  I’Artisan.  1954.  69 

pages.  500  fr. 

In  his  introduction,  Charles  Vildrac  says  of  Le 
Maguet:  “Homme  et  pocte  vrai  .  .  This  is 
indeed  the  first  poignant  but  tonic  impression 
we  receive  from  the  verses  of  this  poet  who  de¬ 
serves  to  be  much  better  known.  There  is  an 
authenticity  in  his  emotions  and  their  expres¬ 
sion,  a  simple  but  virile  acceptance  of  his  sor¬ 
rows  which  reminds  us  of  the  poets  of  the 
Middle  Ages — Rutelieuf  and  Villon — or  of 
Verlaine  and  Vildrac  himself.  His  emotions 
are  never  restricted  to  his  sole  ego.  They  echo 
the  misery  of  the  whole  mankind — material 
misery  as  well  as  spiritual — without  ever  !«- 
coming  a  sentimental  or  dramatic  appeal  to 
humanity.  Memories,  encounters,  visions, 
whatever  his  themes  are,  he  turns  rather  to  a 
bitter-sweet  irony  than  to  lament.  The  purity 
of  his  sentiment  is  reflected  by  the  purity  of 
his  style,  images,  and  rhythms:  no  sophistica¬ 
tion  whatsoever:  a  song  which  seems  to  sing 
by  its  own  means  and  swing  as  easily  and  har¬ 
moniously  as  an  old  folk  tune. 

Renie  Lang 
Paris 

Jean  Roussclot.  //  ny  a  pas  d'exil.  Paris. 

Seghers.  1954.  85  pages. 

Many  of  these  poems  have  been  selected  from 
earlier  volumes,  although  most  of  them  are 
later  than  1948.  The  first  group  includes  love 
sonnets,  as  in  L'homme  en  proie  ( 1949).  From 
Le  patn  se  fait  la  nuit  ( 1954)  we  have  “Tu  e$ 
ce  que  tu  es,”  and  a  fine  sequence  beginning 
with  “Ij  bicyclette.”  From  Dicombres  (1952) 
one  should  note  “II  n’a  jamais  v^cu  sa  vie,” 
and,  from  Le  coeur  bromi  (1950)  the  im¬ 
portant  “je  vous  ecris  d’ici,”  meditations  on 


veiled  perceptions  of  reality.  Various  pieces 
commemorate  poets:  Reverdy,  tluard,  Cadou, 
and  Parrot,  and  a  “Lettre  ^  Max  Jacob  pour  le 
dixi^me  anniversaire  de  sa  mort."  Rousselot, 
in  his  realm  closed  by  darkness,  sometimes 
turns  to  bitter  mockery;  he  says  of  Man:  “II 
fallut  beaucoup  de  sang  /  Pour  qu’un  jour 
s’^veille  et  bougc  /  Ce  pavot  dans  le  fro- 
ment,  /  Ce  lumignon  dans  le  bouge  .  . 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

^  Claude  Vigee.  La  come  du  grand  pardon. 

Paris.  Seghers.  1954.  165  pages.  375  fr. 
Written  between  the  winter  of  1951  and  the 
summer  of  1954,  this  latest  volume  of  poetry 
by  the  author  of  Aurore  souterraine  draws 
largely  for  its  imagery  and  movement  from 
the  seasons  of  the  interval.  Posting  a  prelude 
that  announces  the  twin  themes  to  be  devel¬ 
oped,  Israel  and  a  contemporary  exodus,  the 
port  divides  his  work  into  four  cantos.  There 
are  sharp  glimpses  of  protected  infancy,  old 
walks,  remembered  trees,  the  whole  wrapped 
initially  in  a  despair  lx)rn  of  a  Bight  under  a 
charred  sky.  But  the  obdurate  quest  for  new 
strength  in  old  precept  leads  to  a  terminal  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  nothing  “except  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  world.”  This  is  not  another  para¬ 
phrase  to  describe  the  well  described  mean¬ 
inglessness.  It  is  rather  the  poet’s  suggestion 
that  exile  is  no  longer  exile  for  a  man  made 
whole  by  breathing  in  an  old  hope.  7'hus,  in 
one  light  at  least,  this  poem  is  an  allegory,  if 
not  a  parable. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Allicrt  Caraco.  L'^cole  des  intransigeants. 

Paris.  Nagel.  1952.  289  pages. 

These  essays  and  this  collection  of  maxims  are 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  essay  deals 
with  the  present  state  of  man;  the  second  part 
discusses  the  perpetual  state  of  man;  the  third 
group  presents  the  final  state  of  the  human  be¬ 
ing,  as  seen  by  Albert  Caraco.  And  from  page 
54  to  289  the  author  of  this  strange  book  pre¬ 
sents  1,854  maxims.  These  deal,  first  of  all, 
with  women.  Then  Caraco  offers  sentences  for 
a  “sottisier.”  Then  he  describes  “le  carrefour 
des  lil)ertins,”  and  a  “petit  enfer  du  quictisme.” 
The  last  group  of  these  maxims  shows  you  a 
little  mirror  which  reflects  nations  and  people. 

These  almost  two  thousand  sentences,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  reach  the  form,  the  tone,  the 
striking  veracity  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  Vau- 
venargues,  and  other  French  moralists.  Albert 
Caraco’s  point  of  view,  however,  is  also  that 
of  an  intransigeant,  of  a  man  who  refuses  to 
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compromise.  Sum  total,  Albert  Caraco  tries 
to  foster  a  reliellion  for  a  new  order.  To  reach 
his  aim,  he  publishes  this  book,  and  to  show 
his  special  attitude,  he  offers  a  prayer,  on  page 
54.  Before  writing  this  volume,  Albert  Caraco 
published — mostly  in  Buenos  Aires — two  clas¬ 
sical  tragedies,  one  Christian  drama,  and  two 
volumes  of  symbolic,  philosophical,  and  mys¬ 
tical  stories  and  poems  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Prix  Edgar  Poe. 

Frederic l^hner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  D.  B.  Drucker.  jour  se  live.  Avignon. 

Aubanel.  1954.  254  pages.  550  fr. 

This  book  consists  of  a  scries  of  unconnected 
observations,  thoughts,  and  reflexions  on  man 
and  society,  whose  length  varies  from  a  few 
lines  to  a  dozen  pages.  It  suggests  a  kind  of 
undated  diary  covering  a  rather  long  period 
of  time. 

The  author,  an  industrialist  who  has  trav¬ 
eled  a  great  deal,  is  a  well-read  man  and  a 
thinker  as  well  as  a  man  of  action.  From  the 
very  first  pages  we  know  his  position  on  the 
political  and  social  questions,  on  socialism  and 
democracy,  on  religion  and  education.  He 
goes  rather  deeply  into  the  matter  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  human  destiny,  discusses  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  an  institution,  the  fatherland,  women, 
children,  love,  and  sex.  He  has  conservative 
ideas  on  art  and  literature,  expresses  rash  opin¬ 
ions  on  Argentina,  the  English,  and  the  -Ital¬ 
ians,  sketches  some  {wrtraits,  comments  on 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  gives  an  example  of  what 
constitutes  good  publicity. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  book  can  l)c 
regarded  as  a  most  thorough  condemnation  of 
modern  society  of  which  it  presents  only  the 
dark  side  and  a  would-be  humorous  picture. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  constructive  and  its 
title  does  not  appear  to  lie  quite  justified.  Yet 
it  contains  a  lot  of  good  sense,  enough  to  make 
it  worth  reading.  It  is  written  in  a  generally 
forceful,  at  times  truculent,  style;  there  arc 
many  excellent  pages  sprinkled  with  original 
and  felicitous  expressions. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 

**  Jacques  Bergicr,  Pierre  de  I.atil.  Visa  pour 
demain.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  307  pages. 
650  fr. 

The  authors  justly  believe  that  in  our  efxxh 
more  than  any  other  we  are  anxious  to  know 
what  tomorrow  will  be  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  progress.  Events  move  rapidly  in 
an  upset  world.  Prophecies  arc  not  any  more 
for  a  long  term  in  the  future,  because  they 


may  happen  in  our  own  lifetime.  That  is  why 
Jacques  Bergicr  and  Pierre  de  Latil,  basing 
themselves  on  the  science  and  technique  of 
today,  offer  to  the  layman  some  reasonable 
previsions,  what  they  call  a  visa  to  the  passjwrt 
for  the  voyage  in  tomorrow.  Their  book 
touches  a  multitude  of  amazing  subjects,  such 
as  the  relations  l)ctwccn  the  stars  and  our 
globe,  the  conquest  of  the  riches  of  the  sun, 
the  manufacture  of  gold,  the  atom  and  all  that 
is  related  to  it,  the  reign  of  the  robot,  etc.  .  .  . 
All  this  is  presented  in  a  simple,  clear,  lively, 
convincing,  and  often  witty  language,  so  that 
at  the  end  the  reader  cannot  help  joining  the 
authors  in  their  conclusion:  “Yes,  the  future  is 
ours!” 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Part^^  College 

**  Philippic  de  Pircy.  Operation  gdchis. 

I^aris.  Table  Rondc.  1953. 265  pages.  570  fr. 
No  disguises  or  evasions  blemish  this  account 
of  war  in  the  Orient.  The  author,  who  admits 
having  sought  adventure  exclusively  in  vol¬ 
unteering,  at  nineteen,  for  duty  as  a  para¬ 
trooper,  served  in  Indtxhina  from  August  1950 
to  July  1952.  In  his  disparate  battalion,  gen¬ 
erals’  sons  sometimes  fought  alongside  hard¬ 
ened  cx<onvicts.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  the  combatants  were  not  all  of  them 
what  F'rance  would  have  had  them  be.  The 
consummate  brutality  of  the  morally  anes¬ 
thetized  minority  must  have  been  a  terrible 
drag  on  the  efforts  of  the  honorable  and  the 
true.  Disturbing,  uxj,  is  the  assertion  that  the 
ideological  as{)ects  of  the  struggle  entered  al¬ 
most  nolxjdy’s  purview.  In  the  final  pages  De 
Pircy,  elsewhere  a  singularly  unemotional  re¬ 
corder,  fires  a  broadside  that  l)ctrays  his  pro¬ 
found  disillusionment  with  rcs|K:ct  to  how  the 
war  lived  by  him  had  l)ecn  fought. 

Chester  W,  Obuchowsl^i 
University  of  Connecticut 


*  1  lenri  Agel.  cinima,  Paris.  Casterman. 

1954.  352  pages  -|-  48  plates.  780  fr. 

Henri  Agel,  professor  at  the  Institut  dcs 
Hautes  Etudes  Cin^matographiques  in  Paris, 
argues  rightly  in  this  excellent  survey  of  cine¬ 
matic  technics,  aesthetics,  and  history  that, 
though  most  pictures  are  insignificant  and 
most  viewers  unenlightened,  enough  serious 
films  exist  to  deserve  the  same  attention  as 
plays  and  books.  In  fact,  he  advocates  sec- 
onclary  school  instruction  in  “movies”  and 
offers  curricula,  discussion  outlines,  etc.  His 
own  highly  intelligent  and  critically  unim- 
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peachabie  book  will,  we  hope,  hasten  the 
long  overdue  recognition  of  motion  pictures  as 
a  major  form  of  art. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Am^d^e  Ponceau,  temps  dipasse.  Paris. 
Colombe.  1953.  123  pages. 

This  book  contains  two  parts,  one  on  aesthetics 
and  the  other  on  philosophy  of  history.  The 
reason  they  are  joined  is  that  the  author  sees, 
in  lx)th,  examples  of  a  kind  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  subject  producing  the  knowledge  is 
also  the  object  of  his  own  understanding.  Art 
is  the  symbolic  fusion  of  soul  and  Ixxiy.  The 
author  succeeds  particularly  well  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  its  symlmlical 
apfiearance  in  the  physical  medium.  In  the 
philosophy  of  history  the  irrational  and  unique 
character  of  events  is  stressed  and  various  one¬ 
sided  views  of  history  criticized.  In  content 
there  is  nothing  new.  The  style  is  chatty  and 
casual. 

Gustav  Mueller 
U niversity  of  OI(lahoma 

UNESCO,  ed.  L'enseignement  de  la  phi- 
losophle.  Paris.  UNESCO.  1953. 243  pages. 
450  fr. 

This  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  philosophy 
in  various  nations  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  pedagogy  by  UNE^O.  It  has  also 
appeared  in  an  English  edition.  The  main 
iKKly  of  the  lxx)k  gives  authoritative  pictures 
of  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  Cuba,  Egypt, 
France,  Germany,  India,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  the  United  States.  No  “Iron 
Curtain”  nations  are  represented. 

The  initial  basis  for  the  facts  in  this  book 
was  established  through  a  questionnaire  of 
eighty-two  questions  circulated  among  respon¬ 
sible  agencies  in  various  nations.  It  grew  out 
of  a  resolution  of  UNESCO,  in  1950,  to  circu¬ 
late,  internationally,  “an  enquiry  into  the  place 
of  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  several 
educational  systems,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
given,  and  its  influence  upon  the  moulding  of 
the  citizen.” 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Joseph  Vialatoux.  La  citi  totalitaire  de 
Hobbes.  Lyon.  Chronique  Sociale  de 
France,  1952.  xvi  224  pages.  450  fr. 
This  work,  presenting  an  interesting  inter¬ 
pretation  of  cultural  developments  since  the 
Renaissance,  was  mainly  written  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  naturalistic  philosophy  inevitably 
leads  to  totalitarianism.  As  Hobbes  most  bold¬ 


ly  drew  the  political  consequences  from  nat¬ 
uralistic  premises,  a  discussion  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy  forms  the  central  part  of  this  essay.  The 
author  sees  his  thesis  confirmed  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  modern  society,  which,  according 
to  him,  is  based  on  naturalism  and  therefore 
leans  in  a  totalitarian  direction. 

Vialatoux’s  arguments  were  not  entirely 
convincing  to  the  present  reviewer.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  point  of  view  is  typically  that  of 
a  follower  of  Bergson  reacting  against  ninc- 
tcenth<entury  rationalism  and  having  Comte 
and  Durkheim  rather  than  Hobbes  as  main 
target.  His  analysis  should  not  be  accepted 
without  serious  reservations,  but,  written  in 
lucid  and  vivid  prose,  makes  for  provocative 
reading.  K.  W.  Swart 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Maurice  Brillant,  Rene  Aigrain,  eds.  His- 
toire  des  religions.  Paris.  Hloud  6c  Gay. 
1954.  280  pages,  960  fr. 

This  second  in  the  series  of  publications  on 
the  History  of  Religions  discusses  the  religions 
of  Ancient  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Iran.  Pat¬ 
ently  impossible  as  it  is  to  give  more  than  a 
general  outline  in  such  short  compass  (Mo-ti 
is  handled  in  less  than  three  pages),  the  au¬ 
thors  have  compressed  into  their  production 
an  amazing  amount  of  information  of  great 
value  to  Ijeginners  looking  for  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  Percy  Buchanan 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Joseph  Peyre.  La  Passion  selon  Seville. 
Paris.  Arthaud.  1953.  108  pages  80 
plates. 

This  chastely  written,  beautifully  and  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrated  book  gives  a  French  view  of 
the  Holy  Week  solemnities  in  Seville.  These 
jxjpular  devotions,  sponsored  by  numerous 
confraternities,  each  with  its  own  well  exe¬ 
cuted  images  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin, 
have  a  fervor  and  a  popular  appeal  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  devoutness  of  the  sanctuaries. 
The  author  shows  a  sensitive  jjenetration 
which  enables  him  to  explain  truly  Christian 
manifestations  which  might  seem  idolatrous 
in  other  lands.  He  advises  the  foreigner  to 
accompany  the  processions  from  the  moment 
they  leave  their  respective  sections  of  the  city, 
rather  than  watch  them  in  weariness  and  bore¬ 
dom  as  they  pass  the  Plaza  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  W. 

Jean  Monsterleet.  L'empire  de  Mao  Tsi- 
tung  (1949-1954).  Lille.  S.I.L.I.C.  1954. 
222  pages  12  plates. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  the  author  of  L’empire 
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as  having  also  written  Les  martyrs  de  Chine 
parlent.  There  appears  a  natural  and  under¬ 
standable  bias  against  the  Communist  regime 
in  China,  but  there  is  also  the  very  solid  at¬ 
tempt  to  interpret  to  Western  minds  the 
various  elements  that  make  up  I’ empire: 
Agrarian  Reform,  Industry,  Commerce,  Fi¬ 
nance,  Marriage,  Education,  etc.,  as  well  as 
Terror  as  a  means  to  a  governmental  end. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Gaston  Zeller.  Histoire  des  relations  inter- 
nationales.  II:  Ler  temps  modernes.  1:  De 
Christophe  Colomb  cl  Cromwell.  Pierre 
Renouvin,  ed.  Paris.  Hachette.  1953.  326 
pages.  850  fr. 

Writing  about  a  portion  of  history  which  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  and  American  historians  have 
generally  interpreted  as  being  one  fundamen¬ 
tally  characterized  by  the  Protestant-Catholic 
upheaval  in  Europe,  Professor  Zeller  empha¬ 
sizes  the  secular  power-politics  of  the  period 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  religious  strug¬ 
gle.  Written  as  a  survey,  the  volume  gives  a 
good  overall  view  of  both  the  armed  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  struggles  in  Western  Europe  during 
the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  also  develops  an  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  struggles  for  sea  power. 

Dwight  de  Lano  Saunders 
Southern  State  College  (Arl(.) 

Henri  Oavignon.  Souvenirs  d'un  ecrivain 
beige.  (1879-1945).  Paris.  Plon.  1954.  488 
pages.  750  fr. 

1  lenri  Davignon,  Belgian  counterpart  of  Ren^ 
Bazin  and  Henri  Bordeaux,  offers  in  these 
memoirs  a  vivid  picture  of  his  own  and  his 
country’s  experience.  His  family  has  played 
a  prominent  role,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud, 
in  politics.  Thus  he  enjoys  a  coign  of  vantage. 
His  literary  work — eighteen  novels,  seven  vol¬ 
umes  of  essays,  and  some  plays — has  kept  him 
in  touch  with  purely  cultural  activity.  He  is 
usually  as  courteous  as  he  is  keen  in  his  com¬ 
ments  on  contem[X)rary  writers  and  artists, 
but  he  holds  definite  opinions  and  expresses 
them  frankly.  His  thumbnail  pxirtrait  of  King 
Allxrrt  would  by  itself  make  the  book  worth 
reading.  Particularly  touching  are  the  last 
pages  in  which  he  relates  the  idealism  and 
death  of  his  own  son  in  a  German  prison  camp. 

Ben].  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif, 

**  Simone.  L'autre  roman.  Souvenirs.  Paris. 

Plon.  1954.  256  pages.  480  fr. 

Simone,  whose  reputation  depends  upon  sev¬ 


eral  plays  and  novels,  vividly  preserves  the 
poignant  memories  of  her  tortured  childhood 
and  adolescence.  This  faithful  account  of 
the  harassing  incidents  of  family  life  shows 
her  as  an  impressionable  child  whose  efforts 
to  withdraw  to  a  world  of  the  imagination 
clashed  with  the  vexations  of  everyday  exist¬ 
ence.  A  schoolgirl  of  rare  precocity,  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  writings  of  such  skeptics  as  Re¬ 
nan,  Simone  experienced  agonizing  moments 
when  her  simple  faith  in  God  seemed  well- 
nigh  shattered.  Not  until  adult  years  did  she 
succeed  in  understanding  her  mother’s  highly 
irrational  behavior.  A  penetrating  character 
portrayal,  tinged  with  melancholy,  whose 
smooth-flowing  style  is  the  creation  of  a  writ¬ 
er  of  deep  sensitivity. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
University  of  Oregon 

Cette  Arne  ardente.  Choix  de  lettres  de 
AndrA  Suaris  A  Romain  Holland  (1887- 
1891).  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1954.  40f 
pages.  900  fr. 

Cette  Ame  ardente  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of 
Cahiers  Romain  Holland.  It  consists  of  a  se¬ 
lection  of  letters  written  by  Andr^  Suar^s  to 
Holland  over  a  period  of  five  years  from  1887 
to  1891.  Suar^s  was  devoting  himself  to  art, 
particularly  as  it  found  expression  in  music. 
Wagner  was  his  idol.  He  considered  literature 
an  inferior  value,  but  admired  Tolstoy  and 
praised  Balzac.  Holland  was  his  alter  ego,  and 
with  him  he  discussed  art,  music,  literature, 
and  philosophy.  The  resultant  letters  reveal  a 
lonely,  discouraged  idealist,  frustrated  in  his 
striving  for  unattainable  |)erfection,  trying  to 
overcome  his  self-pity  and  lose  himself  in  a 
dream  world  of  art.  Streeter  Stuart 

Lexington,  Mats. 

^  Jacques  Chardonne.  Lettres  A  Roger  Ni- 
mier  et  quelques  reponses  de  Roger  Ni- 
mier.  Paris.  Grasset.  1954.  237  pages. 
540  fr. 

The  random  thoughts  that  are  presented  here 
under  the  guise  of  an  exchange  of  letters  re¬ 
veal  their  author  in  characteristic  poses.  The 
Frenchman  who  greeted  the  Germans  in  1940 
with  a  $ymlx)Iic  glass  of  cognac  in  his  hand 
confesses  his  “faible  pour  cc  grand  peuple,” 
his  ambivalent  feelings  towards  Communist 
Russia,  his  lack  of  respect  for  the  United 
States,  his  pride  and  his  dissatisfaction  con¬ 
cerning  his  own  people.  The  author  of  delicate 
novels  of  inner  psychological  dramas  scruti¬ 
nizes  his  neighbors  and  friends  with  wit  and 
keenness  of  observation.  The  former  book 
publisher  speaks  his  mind  on  writers.  An  old 
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man  who  is  ready  to  die  evaluates  life  and  the 
living.  Laurent  LeSage 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  B.  Dujardin,  ed.  SUphane  Mallarmi.  Let- 
tres  et  autographes.  Bruxelles.  L’Ecran  du 
Monde.  1952.  135  pages  8  plates. 

This  small  volume  will  l)e  valuable  to  research 
scholars  working  on  Mallarm^.  It  contains 
many  hitherto  unpublished  letters,  several  of  ' 
them  reproduced  in  facsimile,  to,  from,  and 
about  the  great  poet.  Most  of  the  letters  deal 
with  arrangements  for  lectures  or  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mallarm^’s  works  and  his  transla¬ 
tions  of  Poe.  More  interesting,  though  fewer 
in  numl)er,  are  those  letters  in  which  Mallarmc 
expresses  his  critical  views  on  poems  sent  to 
him  for  comment.  Of  especial  interest  are  the 
letters  to  his  British  and  Belgian  friends.  The 
presentation  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by 
photographs  of  Mallarm^  and  some  of  his 
correspondents.  This  collection  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  letters  previously  published 
in  the  great  Mallarmc  edition  by  Henri  Mon- 
dor,  who  has  written  the  preface-  to  this  re¬ 
cent  collection.  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

W  Marcel  Proust.  Correspondence  avec  sa 
mere,  1887-1905.  Philip  Kolb,  ed.  Paris. 
Plon.  1953.  302  pages  -f-  5  plates.  570  fr. 
Family  affairs,  trivia,  social  gossip,  and  increas¬ 
ing  preoccupation  with  his  health  make  up 
most  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  letters  which 
Proust  exchanged  with  his  mother.  A  number 
of  her  letters  to  him  are  included,  and  she 
emerges  as  a  remarkably  literate  person,  full 
of  tenderness  and  care  for  the  well-being  of  her 
son.  The  strong  liond  between  them  receives 
an  additional  confirmation  in  this  collection, 
which  also  demonstrates  to  what  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  Proust  always  relied  on  his  mother 
in  every  respect.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
have  her  intelligence,  erudition,  and  sensitive 
understanding  to  guide  his  first  steps  in  the 
literary  field.  There  is  but  little  “Proustifica- 
tion,"  a  word  coined  by  his  friends  denoting  a 
certain  mannerism  and  artificiality  in  his  be¬ 
havior,  which  we  frequently  find  in  his  cor- 
rcs|X)ndcncc  with  his  social  and  literary 
friends.  Edvard  Fendler 

Mobile,  Ala. 

W  Paul  Coppe,  L^on  Pirsoul  (t).  Die- 
tionnaire  bio-bibliographique  des  littira- 
teurs  d'expression  wallonne.  1622  h  1950. 
(icmbloux.  Duculot.  1951.  415  pages.  350 
Bel.  fr. 

As  Dcsir6  Denuit  so  rightfully  states  in  his 


competent  preface  titled  En  guise  d’introduc- 
tion,  here  is  indeed  a  substantial  and  most  pre¬ 
cious  work.  Truly  an  encyclopedia  of  Walloon 
writing  during  three  centuries,  this  bio-biblio¬ 
graphical  dictionary  has  1,325  entries  concern¬ 
ing  authors  and  contains  25,000  titles  of  works. 
The  various  dialects  involved  are  indicated  by 
the  authors’  place  of  origin  (e.g.  N  for  Namur, 
L  for  Liege,  etc.);  pseudonyms  are  mentioned, 
professions  indicated,  dates  of  birth  and  death 
given,  works  and  their  publication  dates  list¬ 
ed,  contributions  to  periodicals  mentioned. 
The  arrangement  is,  indeed,  alphabetical. 
Painstaking  scholarly  research  has  resulted  in 
a  signal  scholarly  achievement.  The  work  is 
indisjiensable  to  all  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
portant  French-derived  dialectal  writing  of 
the  provinces  between  “Escaut  et  Meuse”  and 
belongs  in  any  self-respecting  library. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Michel-Fran^ois  Braive,  J.-G.  Martial. 
Aix-en-Provence.  Paris.  La  Nef.  n.d.  162 
pages,  ill.  1,375  fr. 

Excellently  written,  splendidly  illustrated,  this 
new  jewel  in  the  crown  of  publisher  Olivier 
Perrin’s  series  Sites  de  France  (already  pub¬ 
lished:  Avignon,  Mont  Saint-Michel,  Paris, 
Belle-Ile-en-Mer)  conveys  with  overwhelming 
impact  the  tender  beauty  and  austere  splendor 
of  the  capital  of  Provence,  the  city  of  King 
Rene  and  Queen  Jeanne.  A  lovingly  pene¬ 
trating  Preface  leads  up  to  aptly  titled  descrip¬ 
tive  and  pictorial  chapters:  ‘‘l.«  pass6  vivant,” 
“La  complainte  des  fontaines,”  “La  ville  des 
comtes  et  la  ville  des  tours,”  “Au  temps  de  ces 
messieurs  du  Parlement,”  “Perrenitc  de  la 
tradition,”  “Cimaises  et  paysages.”  All  illus¬ 
trations,  among  them  the  finest  we  ever  saw, 
are  annotated  in  an  indejicndcnt  section.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jean  Paul  Coste’s  Notes  de  bibliographie 
critique  are  a  valuable  addition.  Braun  &  Cie, 
specialists  in  art  books,  did  the  printing. 

The  very  special  mood  of  Aix-en-Provence 
is  evocatively  suggested  by  the  leitmotif-mottos 
inaugurating  this  feast  for  the  eyes  and  the 
spirit — “O  ville  dont  le  nom  est  comme  une 
caresse”  (Joachim  Gasquet);  “Aix,  un  aveugle 
croit  qu’il  pleut”  ((3octeau);  “lei,  tout  un 
passe  sonore  nous  enchaine”  (Jean  Royere); 
“Aix,  ou  les  pas  clouent  le  silence”  (Emile 
Sicard).  A  fine  gift  book  to  be  treasured,  a 
Iseautiful  monument  to  truly  “eternal  land¬ 
scape,”  nostalgic  evocation  of  “that  which  re¬ 
mains,”  recommended  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  by  a  reviewer  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
spend  eight  of  the  better  years  of  his  life  in  the 
unforgettable  “ville  des  mille  et  mille  fon¬ 
taines.”  E.  E.  N. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Boo^^s  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners" ) 

**  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar.  Hernanos.  Kuln.  More  than  a  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
Hegner.  1954,  548  pages.  28  dm.  to  a  minute  examination  of  editions  of  Gott- 

The  chances  are  that  a  complete  agreement  on  fried  Keller,  published  as  hritisch  but  not  de- 

all  questions  of  principle  Ixrtween  a  critic  and  serving  the  name.  The  author  demonstrates 

his  author  will  produce  a  rather  uninteresting  the  failure  of  editors  (some  eminent  names)  to 

piece  of  criticism  except  to  those  who  share  produce  correct  texts  through  their  negligence 

their  principles.  Such  a  book  tends  to  blur  the  in  not  checking  accessible  manuscripts  and  edi- 

issues  and  to  leave  the  reader  with  a  hazy  pic-  tions  published  under  Keller’s  supervision 

ture  of  the  material  under  discussion.  with  his  alterations  and  corrections;  even  type- 

Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar’s  study  on  Berna-  setting  errors  are  overlooked.  With  reference 

nos,  a  lK)ok  by  a  German  Catholic  clergyman  to  the  Koch  and  I’etzet  edition  of  Platen’s 

on  an  eminent  French  Catholic  writer,  is  un-  works  he  condemns  the  practice  of  printing 

fortunately  such  a  book;  it  lacks  that  element  every  scrap  of  an  author’s  literary  remains  and 

of  intellectual  tension  which  might  have  been  the  multiplication  of  unnecessary  and  irrele- 

a  challenge  even  to  the  non-Catholic  reader.  vant  notes.  In  describing  earlier  editions  of 

Needless  to  say,  the  same  objection  would  hold  Heine’s  poems  and  his  own  edition  Frankel 

in  the  case  of  critical  inbreeding  on  any  other  seeks,  it  would  seem,  to  demonstrate  the  su- 

denominational  level.  Critics  who  are  used  to  periority  of  his  approach  to  an  editorial  prob- 

approaching  a  work  of  art  from  an  undog-  1cm.  ^parate  essays,  really  Nachruje,  pay 

matic  and  essentially  aesthetic  or  broadly  in-  tribute  to  Burckhardt,  Minor,  Burdach,  and 

tcllcctual  position  will  even  have  difficulty  in  Max  Morris  as  exemplars  of  true  scholarship, 

accepting  Urs  von  Balthasar’s  criteria.  When  An  interesting  paper  on  “Das  Ejxis’’  and  one 

they  come  upon  a  serious  discussion  of,  for  in-  on  “Goethe  und  die  Kunst  des  BartKk’’  fall 

stance,  Bernanos’s  “prophetic  reason”  (  Ver-  somewhat  outside  the  critical  tone  of  the  vol- 

nunft),  they  may  well  decide  that  they  do  not  ume  as  a  whole.  Many  readers  will  regret  the 

lx:long  to  that  inner  circle  of  readers  for  whom  inclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  a  bitter  attack 

the  book  obviously  must  have  been  written.  on  the  late  Julius  Petersen:  from  it  one  would 

The  headings  of  the  three  parts  (1)  “Christ  infer  that  his  scholarly  productivity  was  vir- 

und  Dichter,”  (2)  “Die  Kirche  als  I.ebens-  tually  limited  to  editorial  work,  primarily  for 

raum,”  (3)  “Der  Zeitgenosse,”  with  such  sub-  the  Insel-Verlag,  and  indifferent  hackwork 

divisions  as  “Das  sanfte  Erbarmen,”  “Katho-  into  the  bargain;  in  all  fairness  such  studies  as 

lische  Vernunft,”  “Amt  und  Heiligkeit,”  etc,.  Die  Wesensbestimmung  in  der  deutschen  Ro- 

will  illustrate  the  point.  The  book,  further-  manuka  deserved  mention, 

more,  has  not  been  made  more  palatable  by  its  These  sixteen  essays,  written  between  1910 
author’s  uninhibited  quoting  from  Bernanos’s  and  1952,  form  a  somewhat  provocative  book, 
writings;  he  has  turned  his  work  into  a  cross  Harvey  W .  I lewett-T hayer 

lictween  an  anthology  and  a  sermon.  Princeton,  N.  /. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 

University  of  Connecticut  «  C.ersxet.  Die  leidigen  Dichter.  Coe- 

thes  Auseinandersetzung  mil  dem  Kiinst- 
Jonas  I'rankel.  Dichtung  und  Wissen-  ler.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1954.  282  pages. 
schaft.  Heidellicrg.  Schneider.  1954.  264  13.35  dm. 

pages.  17.50  dm.  The  subtitle  of  this  essay  or  dissertation  is  a 

Both  in  his  foreword  and  in  the  first  chapter,  misnomer,  for  writers  and  poets  are  the  chief 

“Von  der  Aufgalie  und  den  Siinden  der  Philo-  subject.  The  author  intended  to  penetrate 

logie,”  Frankel  advances  the  thesis  that  di-  more  deeply  into  the  Wesen  of  Goethe  and 

rectly  or  indirectly  pervades  most  of  the  pages  felt  he  could  disregard  to  a  large  extent  the 

of  his  book:  Philology  has  liecome  faithless  to  biographical  place  and  the  artistic  context  of 

its  lofty  mission  and  has  fallen  into  the  hands  the  (]uoted  passages.  The  result  is  one  of  those 

of  bungling  artisans  (“wissenschaftliche  “potpourris”  that  German  military  bands  used 

Handlanger”)  who  lack  the  powers  of  intui-  to  play — a  medley  of  over  a  thousand  different 

tive  perception  and  appreciation  that  mark  passages  with  connective  tissue  of  the  ar- 

the  true  scholar.  ranger’s  own  brain.  With  embarrassing  fre- 
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qucncy  Gerstcr  quotes  the  essays  of  his  Zurich  one  could  possibly  take  issue  as  to  the  selective 

professor  and,  apparently  to  do  him  greater  principles  involved  in  it,  or  the  compiler’s  pos- 

honor,  very  little  else  besides.  'I'he  essay  is  sible  personal  bias:  liofmannsthal’s  taste  and 
written  with  extreme  glibness  and  self-assur-  knowledge  were  unerring,  and  have  since  long 

ance  in  that  excessively  polished  Hdeijour-  been  vindicated  by  unanimous  agreement.  His 

nalese  that  to  some  critics  looks  like  “good  Introduction  to  this  treasure  chest  which,  al* 
German.”  phabetically,  contains  the  choicest  from  Arnim 

It  u  a  pity  that  the  talented  young  Swiss  do  to  Tieck,  is  a  masterpiece  of  love  and  concern 
not  tap  the  unpublished  treasures  ot  their  ar-  for  the  (German  world’s  spiritual  vocation  and 
chives  but  leave  that  to  the  French  candidates,  destiny.  A  volume  of  rare  distinction,  to  be 
As  a  result,  they  do  not  produce  Ixxiks  like  treasured  as  a  precious  gem  in  every  home 
Guinaudeau’s  tkite  on  Lavater,  but  preten-  library. 

tious  and  unnecessary  booklets  like  this.  E.  E.  N. 

Heinrich  Meyer  ‘ 

Muhlenberg  College  *  Gottfried  Hohenauer,  et  al.,  eds.  Wort  im 
Gebirge.  Schrifttum  aus  Tirol,  V.  V/.  Inns- 
**  Friedrich  Holderlin.  Gesammelte  Werf^e.  bruck.  Tyrolia.  1953,  1954.  222,  236  pages. 

Bernt  von  Heiseler,  ed.  Giitersloh.  Bertels-  38  s  ea. 

mann.  1955.  583  pages.  6.85  dm.  Wort  im  Gebirge  is  more  than  just  another  an- 

This  one-volume  selection  is  competent  and  thology  of  Austrian  writers.  Schupferisches 
careful.  It  comes  in  tasteful  garb  and  good  Tirol  was  dedicated  to  the  more  conservative 
print,  and  is  most  reasonably  priced.  Von  group  of  authors;  IFor/ in  emphasizes 

lleiseler’s  appealing  Introduction  is  followed  strongly  that  it  is  inclined  to  continue  the 
by  almost  two  hundred  pages  of  poems  ar-  Brenner  which  published  in  the  first  half  of 
ranged  chronologically  within  pertinent  this  century  its  Wort  im  Gebirge. 
groups,  the  final  version  of  Hyperion,  and  Volume  V  centers  on  Josef  Leitgeb,  a  former 
three  versions  of  Empedolt^les.  Most  of  the  editor.  Included  are  an  essay  “Zur  Erinnc- 
texts  are  based  on  the  Stuttgart  edition.  The  rung”  by  Friedrich  Punt,  a  poem  “Totenklagc 
coverage  is  well  balanced  and  represents  an  zu  l^bzciten”  by  Hubert  Mumeltcr,  a  “Rede 
“essential”  Holderlin.  An  alphabetically  ar-  am  Grab  J.  I.eitgebs”  by  Franz  Gschnitzer, 
ranged  list  of  verse  beginnings  and  titles  and  and  a  tale  by  Leitgeb  himself.  Volume  VI  pre- 
an  explanation  of  foreign  language  quotations  sents  Raimund  Berger  who  also  passed  away 
are  helpful  additions.  Both  the  Introduction  a  short  time  ago.  Berger’s  contribution  is  a 
and  the  publisher’s  dust  jacket  carry  a  few  play  “Das  Reich  der  Melonen,”  a  satire  lo- 
statements  which  smack  of  the  nationalism  cated  in  Milet  during  the  siege  by  the  Per- 
with  which  it  was  fashionable,  not  so  long  sians. 

ago,  to  associate  Holderlin’s  name:  a  jarring  Wort  im  Gebirge  is  a  new  beginning  and  a 
note  today.  Nevertheless,  here  is  as  fine  and  good  one. 

valuable  a  collection  as  one  could  wish  for,  Frederid^  Lehner 

another  creditable  achievement  by  a  publisher  West  Virginia  State  College 

whose  seven-volume  Goethe  edition  is  well  re¬ 
membered  and  whose  five-volume  Schiller  edi-  **  Curt  HohofT.  Geist  und  Ursprung,  Zur 
tion,  now  in  the  process  of  being  issued,  is  modernen  Literatur.  Miinchen.  Ehren- 

eagerly  expected.  wirth.  n.d.  244  pages. 

E.  E.  N.  A  collection  of  cleverly  written  essays  on 
present-day  literature.  While  authors  like 
«  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  comp.  Drtt/rcAe  L^on  Bloy,  Thornton  Wilder,  Aldous  Hux- 
Erzdhler.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  New  ed.,  ley,  etc.,  find  due  consideration,  the  focus  of 
1955.995  pages.  16.80  dm.  interest  is  on  German  contemporaries.  Besides 

Almost  one  thousand  pages  containing  the  Gertrud  von  I.e  Fort,  Rudolf  Alexander 

very  best  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  Schroder,  and  Wilhelm  Lehmann;  less  out- 

German  language  Novellen  and  Erzahlungen  standing  artists  such  as  Britting  and  Cierd 

by  the  very  best  authors  of  that  [)eriod.  “Aus-  Gaiser  are  discussed  with  full  appreciation  of 

gewahit  und  eingeleitet”  by  Hofmannsthal  in  their  value.  One  is  especially  thankful  for  the 
1912,  this  superior  anthology  has  reached  fifty  critical  interpretation  of  writers  whose  phrase- 
thousand  copies  with  the  present  new  edition  ology  occasionally  obstructs  the  comprehen- 

which  comes  in  unimpeachable  Insel  presenta-  sion  of  their  works,  as  e.g.  Gottfried  Benn, 

tion  with  its  particularly  tasteful  and  effective  Ernst  Jiinger,  and  Krolow.  In  its  literary 

print.  Here  is  one  anthology  with  which  no  types,  this  small  volume  will  render  welcome 
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assistance  to  many  a  teacher  of  literature. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

^  Oskar  Jancke.  Kunst  und  Reichtum 
deutscher  Prosa  von  Lessing  bis  Thomas 
Mann.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1954.  556  pages. 
17.50  dm. 

This  enlarged  edition  of  a  Ixxjk  first  published 
in  1941  combines  anthological  presentation  of 
texts  with  their  interpretation.  The  principle 
of  both  selection  ond  exegesis  is  aesthetic  and 
stylistic,  rather  than  historical;  expository  as 
well  as  narrative  prose  is  represented.  The 
passages  chosen  (sometimes  several  from  the 
same  author)  vary  from  well-known  texts  to 
others  that  were  unjustly  forgotten,  e.g., 
Gorres’s  “Napoleon’s  proclamation  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  after  his  departure  to  the  isle 
of  Elba”  or  Hamann’s  “New  apology  for  the 
letter  H.”  The  interpretation,  often  longer 
than  the  text  itself  and  immediately  following 
it,  relates  stylistic  and  linguistic  observations, 
made  on  the  specific  selections,  to  the  total 
work  of  the  author.  The  contemporary  writers 
included,  besides  Thomas  Mann,  are  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  Kafka,  Hesse,  Carossa,  Kraus,  and 
Ernst  Junger.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  valuable 
book,  exceptional  in  its  organic  fusion  of  his¬ 
torical  scholarship  and  aesthetic  perception 
and  appealing  to  the  general  reader  without 
any  tendency  toward  superficial  popularizing. 

Lienhard  Rergel 
Queens  College 

**  Klabund.  Dichtungen  aus  dem  Osten.  I: 
Der  Kreidel^reis.  II:  Chinesische  Gedichte. 
Ill:  Japanische  Dichtungen.  Kbln.  Phai- 
don.  1954.  117,  144,  109  pages,  ill.  18.50 
dm. 

This  utterly  beautiful,  tastefully  printed,  ar¬ 
tistically  bound,  and  magnificently  illustrated 
3-volume  edition  of  the  unforgettable  poet’s 
Nachdichtungen  from  the  Chinese  and  [ap- 
anese  will  grace  any  collector’s  library.  Such 
precious  presentation  is  worthy  of  that  “thing 
of  beauty”  which  Klabund’s  congenial  trans¬ 
lations,  re<reations  in  the  truest  sense,  will  for¬ 
ever  remain  to  a  grateful  and  admiring  post¬ 
humous  audience.  This  partial  resurrection 
from  comparative  obscurity  of  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  tragic  figures  of  pre-Hitler 
literature  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

Theatergoers  of  the  now  middle-aged  gen¬ 
eration  will  remember  Der  Kreide/(reis  and 
welcome  this  occasion  for  reacquaintance.  The 
connoisseur  will  read  again  with  unaltered, 
probably  heightened  pleasure  the  “Chinese 
Poems”  among  which  Nachdichtungen  of  Li- 


tai-pe  have  the  most  prominent  place.  The 
Japanische  Dichtungen  consist  of  the  play  Das 
Kirschbliitenfest  (a  free  adaptation  from  Ta- 
keda  Izumo’s  drama)  and  geisha  songs  ac¬ 
cording  to  Japanese  motifs.  If  further  proof 
was  needed  that  Klabund  was  a  poet’s  poet, 
it  is  embodied  here. 

Woodcuts  after  Chinese  and  Japanese  mas¬ 
ters  provide  congenial  illustrations.  Martin 
Kausche’s  cover  designs  must  be  singled  out 
for  enthusiastic  mention. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Willibald  Kohler,  Egon  H.  Rakette,  eds. 
Abschied  und  Begegnung.  Fiinfzehn 
deutsche  Autoren  aus  Schlesien.  Miinchen. 
Bergstadtverlag.  1954.  232  pages.  7.80  tlm. 
This  interesting  collection  of  fifteen  stories  by 
authors  from  Silesia  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
war  and  postwar  conditions  in  the  eastern  ter¬ 
ritory  that  came  under  Russian  control.  In 
these  tales,  some  of  which  are  sad  and  tragic, 
others  humorous  and  cheerful,  but  all  repre¬ 
sentative,  one  truly  gets  a  cross-section  view  of 
typical  incidents  experienced  by  those  who 
were  compelled  to  flee  before,  or  to  submit  to, 
the  conquering  forces  from  the  East. 

The  reader  of  these  narratives  suffers  with 
the  countless  refugees  crowding  the  highways 
leading  westward,  or  with  the  captain  helpless¬ 
ly  watching  his  beautiful  Silesian  village  being 
destroyed  by  enemy  artillery,  or  he  holds  his 
breath  with  the  closely  packed  fugitives  on  the 
Elbe  River  ferry  as  the  enemy  fighter  planes 
circle  overhead  for  a  diving  attack.  Rut  he 
also  smiles  at  the  fidgety  fuss  of  the  young 
Polish  peasant  escorting  his  expectant  bride  to 
the  altar,  or  he  drinks  deeply  with  the  young 
fleeing  couple  the  promising  fragrance  of  a 
blossoming  linden  tree  at  the  end  of  their 
flight,  that  stands  just  as  proudly  and  just  as 
lieautifully  as  the  one  back  in  their  beloved 
Silesian  home.  Whatever  the  experience  de¬ 
scribed,  the  story  is  worth  the  reading,  if  only 
to  become  more  conscious  of  man’s  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  all  directions. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

Erich  Kbnig.  Edward  Young.  Versuch 
einer  gedanklichen  Interpretation  auf 
Grund  der  Friihwerke.  Bern.  Francke. 
1954.  130  pages.  8.50  Sw.  fr. 

This,  the  latest  in  the  scries  Schweizer  an- 
glistische  Arbeiten,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  Young  literature,  since  it  deals  with  the 
early  writings  which  arc  generally  neglected. 
Kbnig’s  study  is  based  on  Young’s  writings 
from  171 3  ( An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Hon.  I^rd 
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Ijtnsdown)  to  1734  (The  Foreign  Address). 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  main  stress  is  on 
broad  development  rather  than  on  detailed 
analysis.  The  main  thesis  is  that  the  ideas  of 
Night  Thoughts  are  clearly  foreshadowed  in 
the  early  works  and  that  there  is  not,  as  is  often 
assumed,  a  complete  break  between  the  early 
classical  writings  and  the  later  works.  Of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  are  the  chapters  on  the  plays  and 
on  the  theoretical  works.  It  is  perhaps  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  various  points  are  not  better  sup¬ 
ported  by  quotations  which  would  have  made 
the  thesis  more  conclusive. 

W.  G,  Marigold 
University  of  Virginia 

**  Eduard  I.achmann.  Kreuz  und  Abend. 
Fine  Interpretation  der  Dichtungen  Georg 
Tral(ls.  Salzburg.  Muller.  1954.  240  pages. 
I.achmann  offers  an  interpretation  of  Trakl’s 
poetry.  The  poems  are  grouped  and  treat¬ 
ed,  according  to  subject-matter,  under  such 
diverse  headings  as  “Teuer  erkaufte  Idvllik,” 
“Die  Brot-  und  Weingedichte,”  “Aus  Trakls 
Alltag,”  “Obcrschriften  mit  Ortsnamen,”  etc. 
The  author  has  certainly  taken  great  pains 
in  presenting  his  commentary  on  each  of  the 
fxjems,  but  he  has  hardly  succeeded  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  critical  interpretation.  In  fact,  the  book 
abounds  in  trivialities,  is  badly  written,  and 
often  incredibly  naive.  What,  for  instance,  is 
one  to  make  of  “critical”  statements  such  as 
“wie  weisse  Wolken  gleiten  de  Verse  an  einem 
ungctrubten  Aliendhimmel  hin,”  or  “die  Pro- 
saform  ist  nur  eine  Verpuppung,  aus  der  der 
Vers  wie  ein  Schmetterlingsflugel  hervor- 
leuchtet”?  Of  these  the  Ixxjk  is  full.  These 
explications  at  their  best,  which  is  rarely 
enough  the  case,  lack  distinction,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  consistent  critical  standard  is  dis¬ 
turbingly  noticeable.  No  qualitative  distinc¬ 
tion  IS  made  between  Trakl’s  earlier  and  later 
poetry,  nor  does  there  exist,  in  I.achmann’s 
opinion,  a  single  bad  poem.  They  are  all 
equally  well  done  and,  therefore,  enthusias¬ 
tically  discussed. 

Compared  with  serious  Trakl  studies  like 
those  by  l.eitgeb,  Singer,  Morris,  Meyknecht, 
Spoerri,  [ett,  the  Ixxik  falls  short  and  can  not 
be  recommended.  F.dgar  Ijohner 

La^e  Forest  College 

**  Agnes  Miegel.  Neue  Gesamtausgabe.  Er- 
zahlungen.  I:  Stimme  des  Srhicksals.  Ill: 
Aus  der  Ileimat.  Diisseldorf.  Diederich. 
1954.  395,  335  pages.  13.80,  12.80  dm. 
Agnes  Miegel’s  place  in  modern  German 


poetry  has  been  recognized.  But  also  her 
stories  in  prose  are  worth  reading.  They  share 
with  her  poetic  works  the  power  of  language 
and  the  sense  for  the  dramatic  incidents  of 
life  and  history.  The  two  volumes  are  part  of 
the  Gesamtausgabe  published  on  the  tKcasion 
of  the  author’s  seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  first 
volume  contains  Die  Fahrt  der  sieben  Ordens- 
bruder,  and  fifteen  other  tales,  mainly  dealing 
with  medieval  and  Renaissance  subjects  but 
reaching  all  the  way  from  Odysseus  to  the  poet 
Chamisso.  Some  of  them  reveal  a  strange  and 
striking  beauty,  and  Agnes  Miegel’s  sense  of 
the  uncanny  and  daemonic  overtones  of  life. 
The  other  volume  includes  stories  and  memo¬ 
ries  from  her  East  Prussian  home  province,  es¬ 
pecially  her  native  city  of  Konigsberg.  These 
stories  are  an  excellent  conscious,  and  even 
more  subconscious,  expression  of  the  Prussian 
mind,  full  of  a  proud  and  stern  character,  with 
the  tragedy  of  the  German  East  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  personal  grief  for  her  lost  homeland  in 
the  background.  Among  the  forty-one  stories 
of  unequal  weight  we  read  the  powerful  per¬ 
sonal  confession  of  the  Gesprach  mit  den 
Ahnen. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Wolfgang  PfeifTer-Belli.  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Dichtung.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Her¬ 
der.  1954. 649  pages  -|-  40  plates.  28.50  dm. 
It  Is  difficult  to  the  point  of  embarrassment  to 
render  complete  justice  to  this  new  history  of 
German  literature  published  under  one  of 
(Jermany’s  most  distinguished  imprints  and 
authored  by  a  scholar  of  no  mean  repute. 
Much  praise  is  in  order  for  the  readability  of 
the  work  which  testifies  to  the  author’s  solid 
erudition  and  a  gratifying  lack  of  pedantry,  as 
far  as  German  scholarly  writing  goes.  The 
pleasant  integration  of  a  topic  matter  of  such 
tremendous  scope  is  laudable  enough;  the 
seemingly  irreconcilable  aspects  of  Studierbuch 
and  Lesebuch  have  lieen  well  combined;  and  it 
is  legitimate  enough  for  publisher  and  author 
to  attempt  to  cater  to  lx)th  the  larger  audience 
of  those  merely  interested  in  literature  in  a 
general  way  and  to  the  expert.  The  latter  can 
hardly  take  much  issue  with  this  basically 
sound  volume  which  is  divided  into  two  ma¬ 
jor  parts,  Mittelalter  and  Neuzeit,  but  he  will 
not  find  anything  strikingly  new  either,  as  far 
as  perspective  and  searching  evaluation  are 
concerned,  for  the  author’s  outlook  is  quite 
conventional,  rather  conservative,  often  to  the 
extent  of  being  reminiscent  of  cliches. 

More  loving  care  has  been  devoted  to  the 
Middle  Ages  than  to  the  modern  period,  e$- 
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pccially  our  own  age,  and  this  may  be  ex¬ 
plainable  by  the  author’s  outspokenly  Chris¬ 
tian,  Catholic  viewpoint  which  docs  not  al¬ 
ways  allow  him  truly  catholic  coverage  and 
makes  for  some  bias  through  the  over-empha¬ 
sis  of  his  personal  ideological  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence.  The  treatment  of  the  modern  era  is 
the  most  disappointing.  Only  two  paragraphs 
of  not  even  full  page  length  arc  devoted  to 
Kmigrantenliteratur ,  mentioning  only  Thomas 
Mann,  Hermann  Hesse  ( no  “Emigrant”),  and 
Lion  Fcuchtwangcr  (and  merely  passing  ref¬ 
erence  to  Wcrfcl,  Momljcrt,  and  Wolfskchl), 
while  only  Ernst  Jiingcr  and  the  late  Catho¬ 
lic  novelist  Elisalscth  Langgasscr  arc  men¬ 
tioned  as  “markante  Dichtcrgcstalten  unsercr 
Tagc.”  Even  we  of  the  wild  prairie  know  that 
there  arc  others,  and  more. 

A  table  of  significant  historical  dates  and 
a  Literaturnachweis  arc  useful  but  do  not  go 
beyond  material  already  available  through 
other  sources.  E'orty  tables  of  pictures  grace 
the  carefully  printed  and  tastefully  presented 
volume  which  will  find  its  place  in  the  llaus- 
bibliotheX  of  the  educated  Christian  midd'e- 
class  family  to  which  it  has  primary  appeal 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  the  scholar’s  shelf 
for  consultation  in  corrective  juxtaposition 
with  other  works. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Hans  Weigel.  Stimmen  der  Gegenwart 

1954.  Wien.  Diircr.  1954.  280  pages,  ill. 

35  s. 

This  new  anthology  of  sixtv-onc  young  Aus¬ 
trian  writers  is  presented  by  Hans  Weigel,  who 
has  already  published  three  other  antholo¬ 
gies  of  the  same  type.  We  encounter  here 
poetry,  excerpts  of  seven  plays,  five  essays  on 
poetry,  on  the  modern  novel,  and  a  defense  of 
new  music.  In  addition,  we  have  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  scries  of  biographical  notes.  Most  of 
the  authors  are  represented  by  only  one  or  two 
poems  or  one  essay  each.  In  some  of  these  cases 
we  have  to  take  for  granted  that  the  selected 
authors  arc  as  important  as  the  compiler  as¬ 
sumes  them  to  he.  He  is  also  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  benevolent  reader  of  this  col¬ 
lection,  since  he  can  make  his  choice  among 
far  more  poems  and  essays.  Ixxik  at  this  em- 
barras  de  richessr!  Tiir  an  Tiir  (1951;  sec 
B.A.  27:1,  p.  64)  was  edited  by  R.  Fclmaycr; 
Weg  und  Bel^enntnis  (1954;  forthcoming  in 
B.A.),  edited  by  Hans  M.  I.oew,  and  now 
Stimmen  der  Cegenwart  (1954);  all  these  col¬ 
lections  together  give  a  goo<l  idea  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  of  literature  and  art  in  prcscnt-<lay 
Austria.  The  Stimmen  der  Ge  gen  wart  1954 
arc  also  adorned  with  twenty-eight  drawings 


and  sketches;  quite  a  number  of  them  from 
cubist,  surrealist  fathers  and  Alfred  Kubin. 

Eredericlt^  I^ehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Martin  Winkler,  cd.  Slavische  Geisteswelt. 

I:  Russland.  Darmstadt.  Holle.  1955.  367 

pages.  14  dm. 

This  pleasantly  produced  volume  is  an  an¬ 
thology  of  excerpts  designed  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Russian  thought  from  the  liegin- 
nings  of  Russia’s  historical  existence  to  the 
present.  No  two  historians  will  ever  fully 
agree  on  what  should  lie  included  in  such  an 
anthology,  and  a  reviewer  can  only  point  out 
the  principles  which  have  determined  the 
choice.  As  the  editor  secs  it,  the  central  theme 
of  Russian  thinking  has  been  man’s  search 
for  an  absolute  ideal,  whether  of  this  world 
or  of  the  other;  and  for  their  search  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  always  felt  responsible  to  tbc  whole 
of  humanity.  For  this  reason  the  editor  has 
included  primarily  selections  dealing  with  the 
relation  between  religious  sentiment  and  so¬ 
cial  and  political  views. 

First,  we  have  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  documents  from  the  medieval  and 
Muscovite  perio<ls,  too  often  undeservedly  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  West  (Archbishop  V.isily  of 
Novgorod,  Iosif  of  Volokolamsk,  Nil  Sorsky, 
Starcts  Filofei,  Tsar  Ivan  IV — though  we  re¬ 
gretfully  note  the  omission  of  Tsar  Ivan’s 
disputant.  Prince  Kurbsky).  The  late  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  early  nineteenth  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  little-known  expressions  of 
mystical,  moralistic,  and  Masonic  ideals.  The 
Slavophiles  and  their  followers,  with  a  few 
rarely  quoted  pieces  bv  K.  Aksakov,  N.  Dani¬ 
levsky,  V.  Ivanov,  I.  Kireevsky,  are  the  main 
spokesmen  for  the  middle  and  late  nineteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “secular”  and 
radical  views — best  known  abroad  today — 
are  given  little  space  and  the  few  excerpts 
from  the  pens  of  Herzen,  Belinsky,  Cherny- 
shevsky  illustrate  their  ethical  conceptions 
rather  than  their  social  or  political  theories. 
The  last  excerpts  from  I.enin  (State  and  Revo¬ 
lution),  resolutions  of  the  Militant  Atheists 
and  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  (1946),  and  from  Stalin  (On 
Marxism  and  linguistics)  come  somewhat  as 
a  surprise.  Their  relation  to  the  history  of 
Russian  thought  as  presented  in  the  earlier 
selections  is  not  very  apparent. 

Within  the  editor’s  framework,  the  col¬ 
lection  is  very  valuable  and  should  lie  of 
great  interest  to  the  ever  growing  number  of 
those  who  want  to  understand  Russia’s  spir¬ 
itual  and  intellectual  past.  This  reviewer  can- 
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not  forbear  voicing  his  strong  disapproval  of 
the  custom  of  presenting  only  passages  from 
a  selection  (even  when  the  excisions  arc  prop¬ 
erly  marked).  However  honest  and  careful 
the  editor,  the  impression  produced  by  a  set 
of  fragments  is  bound  to  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  complete  original  document. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarlf^  University 

Karl  Friedrich  Bor^.  Friihling  45. 
ChronUt  einer  Berliner  Familie.  Darm¬ 
stadt.  Schncekluth.  1954.  463  pages.  15.80 
dm. 

If  Plicvicr’s  Berlin  belongs  at  or  near  the  top 
of  the  list  of  books  dealing  with  the  collapse  of 
Germany  and  Remarque’s  Zeit  zu  leben  und 
Zeit  zu  sterben  near  the  bottom,  then  Friihling 
45  may  be  placed  somewhat  above  the  middle. 
It  is  an  account  of  events  occurring  in  the 
comparative  quiet  of  a  Berlin  suburb  where  the 
narrator  and  his  family  have  taken  refuge 
from  the  bombings  of  the  city  proper.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  pilfering  and  raping  Russians 
and  of  the  bungling  English  and  French,  who 
replace  the  Russians  after  the  area  is  rezoned, 
offers  little  that  is  new.  What  is  new  is  the 
contention  that  the  spring  of  1945  represents 
not  only  the  end  of  one  era  but  the  beginning 
of  another,  in  which  the  Germans  can  make 
a  fresh  and  better  start,  even  though  there  arc 
many  who  simply  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
escape  to  an  easier  job  or  to  shirk  responsibil¬ 
ity.  All  this  is  recounted  in  a  clear  style  that  is 
free  from  emotionalism  and  not  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  humor.  The  narrator  happens  to  lie  the 
former  publisher  of  a  financial  journal,  a  man 
over  fifty  whose  optimistic  appraisal  of  the 
future  hinges  in  part  on  his  being  able  to  pul> 
lish  again,  in  part  on  leaving  his  wife  for  his 
secretary. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

R.  Caltofcn.  luanita.  Heidelberg.  Kerlc. 
1952.  191  pages. 

Spanish  scenery,  civil  war,  and  endangered 
human  relationships  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator  make  this  Ixxik  a  readable  tale, 
although  it  is  regrettable  that  the  author  re¬ 
frains  from  anything  more  than  cursory  re¬ 
marks  about  the  social  and  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  The  love  story 
grafted  on  this  background  could  have  been 
more  impressive,  maybe,  if  the  writer  had 
told  us  more  about  the  fate  of  the  lovers  as 
conditioned  by  “world  politics.” 

Karl  O.  Poet  el 
Forest  Hills,  N.  y. 


Veronika  Erdmann.  Caroline  im  Regen- 
bogen.  Esslingen.  Bechtle.  1954.  195  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

This  book,  whimsically  called  Caroline  im 
Regenbogen,  is  the  fragmentary  portrait  of  a 
woman  who,  while  standing  on  the  very  real 
ground  of  the  twentieth  century,  lives  mostly, 
as  some  might  say,  in  the  clouds.  And,  just 
as  the  rainbow  contains  all  colors  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  so  her  life,  viewed  from  beyond  good 
and  evil,  was  equally  complete.  Only  a  lyric 
poet  like  the  author  can  impress  on  one  so 
clearly  the  essential  sameness  of  a  character 
at  all  stages  of  life. 

Considering  how  vaguely  her  associates  arc 
generally  drawn,  strikingly  many  of  Caro¬ 
line’s  associates — and  her  husband — were 
Jews.  Thus,  her  main  reaction  toward  the 
Nazis  is  that  of  a  sensitive  woman  toward 
persecutors.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  final  words  in  the  book: 
“her  glance  ...  is  full  of  a  smile  which  asks 
for  forgiveness.” 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
,  Little  Roc/(,  Ar\. 

Hans  Fallada.  Fridolin,  der  freche  Dachs. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  SchcfTlcr.  1955.  225  pages, 
ill.  6.80  dm. 

This  belated  offering  from  the  pen  of  Hans 
Fallada  makes  thoroughly  delightful  reading 
for  lx)th  young  and  old.  Written  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  for  the  author’s  daughter  Miicke, 
it  shows  Fallada  at  his  best  as  an  imaginative 
writer  and  a  warmhearted  human  being.  As 
the  title  reveals,  this  is  the  story  of  Fridolin, 
an  “impertinent”  badger,  whose  multifarious 
experiences  and  adventures,  one  should  add, 
amount  to  what  Fridolin  would  be  strongly 
inclined  to  call  a  miserable  sort  of  existence,  a 
life  with  too  few  joys  and  too  many  sorrows. 
But  then,  a  badger’s  philosophy  always  smacks 
notoriously  of  pessimism.  Further  one  should 
add  that  this  badger  plays  no  mean  role  in 
the  life  of  the  Ditzen  (alias  Fallada)  family, 
a  role  which,  if  found  quite  impertinent  by 
the  Ditzens  and  of  course  quite  proper  by 
Fridolin,  is  very  amusing  to  tbc  reader,  to  say 
the  least.  As  to  further  details,  humorous  or 
otherwise,  one  can  only  say:  Nimm  und  lies! 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Kurt  Guggenheim.  Alles  in  allem.  Ill: 
1920-1932.  Zurich.  Artemis.  293  pages  -f- 
8  plates.  16.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  an  epic  centered 
in  Zurich  and  its  inhabitants;  the  quietly  flow- 
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ing  waters  of  the  Limmat  are,  so  to  speak, 
background  and  orchestration  of  these  lives. 
It  is  not  just  a  landscape  for  them,  a  decor,  hut 
a  magische  Landschaft,  Schicl{salsland$chaft, 
as  the  author  calls  it.  The  times  are  less  peace¬ 
ful  than  Zurich’s  quiet  beauty  would  indicate. 
There  are  bitter  party  feuds,  strikes,  large 
numbers  of  unemployed,  and  when  the  young 
man  of  letters  takes  a  walk,  it  is  the  second 
volume  of  Spengler’s  Untergang  des  Abend- 
landes  he  has  tucked  under  his  arm.  His 
friends,  however,  are  not  all  decadents:  There 
is  hope  and  an  unbroken  spirit  of  perseverance 
among  the  young  of  this  small  and  courageous 
nation. 

Though  not  quite  so  dramatic  and  colorful 
as  the  beginning  volume,  this  Ixxik  makes 
gtxxl  reading.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Arnold  Kiibler.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

State  College  of  Washington 

**  Karla  Hocker.  Die  Mauern  standen  noch. 
Berlin.  Kulturbuch.  1955.  340  pages.  13.80 
dm. 

The  author,  daughter  of  Paul  Oskar  Hocker,  a 
once  widely  read  writer  of  juveniles  and  popu¬ 
lar  novels,  is  a  productive  novelist  as  well  as  a 
musician.  Her  work  is  U nterhaltungsliteratur 
in  the  best  sense.  Like  a  previous  novel,  Mehr 
als  ein  l^ben,  this  latest  one  tells  about  life  in 
Berlin  during  and  directly  after  the  last  war, 
as  experienced  by  educated,  sensitive,  impov¬ 
erished  men  and  women  of  the  professional 
middle  class.  The  central  character,  widow, 
mother,  and  grandmother,  doggedly  deter¬ 
mined  to  rebuild  her  lx)inlicd-out  house,  be¬ 
comes  impressively  real  as  she  lives  in  and 
by  her  memories  and  yet  keeps  an  effective 
grip  on  the  present  and  a  helpful  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  unforeseen  problems. 

Music — sparking  a  crippled  child’s  mind; 
lifting  his  mother  out  of  the  quicksand  of  her 
unending  worries;  even  silencing  and  restrain¬ 
ing  prowling  Russian  soldiers — constitutes  the 
major  heritage  which  can  resist  corrosion.  The 
title  of  the  book,  obviously  symbolic  of  one 
family’s  strength  and  will  to  survive,  applies 
as  well  to  Berlin  and  Berliners  (the  novel  ends 
with  the  beginning  air-lift).  Politics,  bitter¬ 
ness  against  East  or  West  are  played  down. 
The  author  leaves  no  doubt  alx)ut  her  anti- 
Nazi  feelings,  but  the  theme  as  such  is  pretty 
much  muted.  This,  added  to  the  midd!e<lass 
atmosphere  reflected  in  style  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  content,  leaves  this  reviewer  with  a  sense 
of  regret,  of  opportunities  missed,  in  spite  of 
much  interesting  and  vividly  presented  ma¬ 
terial.  E.  M.  Fleissner 

Wells  College 


**  Walter  Jens.  Der  Mann,  der  nicht  alt  wer- 
den  wollte,  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1955.  228 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

A  pseudo-philological  study,  like  Thomas 
Mann’s  Dokjtor  Faustus  and  Hersey’s  The 
Wall,  Jens’s  novel  concerns  the  identity  and 
continuity  of  human  licings  within  time.  Joyce, 
Proust,  Mann,  and  Broch  are  mentioned;  Max 
Frisch  might  have  lieen.  The  hero,  a  writer 
who  commits  suicide  in  1949  at  the  age  of  25, 
is  untouched  by  political  and  social  problems, 
but  falls  victim  to  another  trouble  of  our  age. 
His  psychological  dislocation  and  inability  to 
forget  are  not  cured  by  “adventures,”  “dis¬ 
guise,”  or  mescaline.  Reflecting  literally  and 
literarily  only  upon  himself,  he  fails  in  his 
work.  Oh  shadows  of  Werther  without  l^ttc! 
The  author,  whose  earlier  works  already  were 
remarkable,  might  go  far. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Arnold  Krieger.  Terra  adorna.  Ge- 
schmiicl^te  Rrde.  Kbln.  Greven.  1954.  791 
pages. 

The  fifty-year-old  German  author,  who  lives  in 
Switzerland,  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  novels, 
among  them  the  best  seller  Mann  ohne  Volh^ 
(230,000  copies).  His  new  novel  is  built  into 
the  life  and  love  cycle  of  a  couple,  the  a-reli- 
gious  Michael,  an  engineer  and  fact-and-figure 
man,  and  his  wife  Carola  whose  thinking  and 
inner  personality  in  many  respects  are  con¬ 
trary  to  his.  The  pope,  too,  plays  a  large  part 
in  this  big  and  sometimes  slow-moving  story 
which  ends  with  Michael’s  death  in  peace  with 
(iod  and  His  Son. 

Rudolph  Seidrn 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  Norbert  Kunze.  Die  letzte  Briic^e.  Wien. 
Wancura.  1954.  192  pages  -f-  16  plates. 
49.50  I. 

(fOod  books  sometimes  liecome  poor  movies. 
In  this  case  an  apparently  gripping  film  lie- 
canie  a  rather  poor  book. 

Die  letzte  Brucine,  produced  by  the  Cosmo- 
|iol-Filmgesell.schaft  (Vienna)  was  awarded 
the  Golden  Laurel  by  the  David  O.  Selznick 
Company  for  its  impressive  values  in  the  cause 
of  international  understanding.  Induced  by 
the  film’s  success  throughout  Europe,  Nor¬ 
bert  Kunze,  one  of  the  script-writers,  created 
a  “literary  version”  of  the  story  dealing  with 
the  adventures  of  a  German  lady-doctor  who 
serves  as  a  nurse  with  the  troops  stationed  in 
Yugoslavia  during  the  war’s  last  phases.  Her 
fate — she  is  captured  by  guerillas  and  has  no 
other  choice  but  to  continue  her  Samaritan 
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work  for  the  enemy — is  sketched  in  brief  epi¬ 
sodes  which  do  not  spare  the  reader  in  their 
realistic  treatment  of  war’s  horrors.  The  last 
bridge  grows  into  a  symbol:  On  it  she  meets 
death  while  the  fight  of  the  partisans  con¬ 
tinues  unabated.  But  out  of  one  human  soul’s 
experience  the  span  of  a  new  bridge  may  lie- 
come  discernible  like  the  rising  sun’s  tender 
rays  after  long  darkness. 

Judging  from  the  film’s  illustrations  which 
accompany  the  Ixxik,  the  pictorial  impression 
by’  far  surpasses  that  of  the  novel.  Its  stylistic 
treatment  aliounds  in  commonplaces  and 
makes  use  of  various  types  of  military  argot 
that  sound  as  strange  as  the  author’s  excursion 
into  the  literary  field. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yor/^.  N.  Y. 

**  Gert  I.<edig.  Die  Stalinorgel.  Hamburg. 

Claassen.  1955.  222  pages.  8.50  dm. 

Two  days  of  murderous  combat  before  I.enin- 
grad  in  1942  are  chronicled.  A  dead  soldier’s 
transformation  into  elemental  matter,  told 
with  gruesome  detail,  tunes  the  key  for  the 
story.  Men  turn  into  cowards  and  vicious 
rolxits.  Humanity  is  ground  into  dust  and 
mire.  The  grotesque,  expressionist  style  after 
World  War  One  reappears  in  this  novel,  in¬ 
tensified  by  utter  existentialist  despair.  Types 
are  met  rather  than  individuals.  Occasionally, 
phases  of  macabre  irony  relieve  the  pervasive 
mood  of  nihilism.  Panicked  deserters  of  a 
higher  rank  judge  and  execute  subordinate  de¬ 
serters.  The  author,  not  wanting  to  make 
money  “with  death,”  assigned  all  royalties 
for  the  care  of  war  orphans. 

W.  K.  Pfeiler 
U niversity  of  Nebraska 

**  Alexander  I.ernet-Holenia.  Der  junge 
Moncada.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1954.  138 
pages,  ill.  4.70  Sw.  fr.* 

“Der  junge  Moncada”  is  rightly  a  topic  for 
the  Austrian  l^rnet-Holenia  who  wrote,  long 
ago,  a  comedy  OUapotrida.  Since  then,  his 
ironic  and  sarcastic  mind  has  produced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plays  and  novels.  Even  though  his  most 
recent  Ixwk  does  not  reach  his  motxl  of  fresh¬ 
ness  when  he  wrote  OUapotrida,  we  certainly 
meet  the  same  hidalgo  who  won  the  Kleist- 
preis  in  1926,  “Der  junge  Moncada,”  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  newcomer  to  literature.  He  was 
first  presented  in  a  report  which  Count  Saint- 
Germain  wrote  for  the  Pompadour;  he  reap¬ 
peared  in  a  musical  comedy,  during  the  regime 
of  Napoleon;  Lernet-Holenia  told  of  him  in 
a  play,  Spanische  Komodie;  and  here  he  is  the 
topic  of  a  prose  narrative  again.  Here,  too. 


are  not  enough  doors,  as  in  OUapotrida;  there 
are  not  enough  traps,  as  in  eighteenth  century 
comedies,  as  in  Stranitzky’s  OUapotrida.  But 
when  you  believe  “Der  junge  Moncada”  will 
be  trapped  this  time,  he  is  not. 

Frederic/^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Peter  de  Mendelssohn.  Marianne.  Miin- 
chen.  Kindler.  1955. 563  pages  -f-  22  plates. 
15.80  dm. 

For  once  a  work’s  subtitle  is  relevant  and  in¬ 
dispensable.  This  is  indeed  the  “Roman  eines 
Films  und  Film  eines  Romans”:  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  heartwarming  story  of  a  fascinating 
and  heartbreaking  love  story  come  back  to 
new  life  from  undeserved  oblivion  through 
odd,  almost  unl)elievable  detours  and  twists  of 
fate,  appearing  in  the  new  garb  and  splendor 
of  another  medium,  considerably  altered,  and 
yet  unchanged  in  essence.  The  movie,  “shot” 
in  Upper  Bavaria,  simultaneously  in  a  French 
and  a  German  version,  is  by  Julien  Duvivier, 
and  is  now  being  shown  under  the  titles 
Marianne  de  ma  jeunesse  and  Marianne,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  novel  on  which  it  is  based  was 
published  in  1932  under  the  title  Schmerz- 
liches  Arl{adien.  The  author,  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticularly  gifted  among  the  dozen  of  very  young 
writers  then  just  coming  into  their  own  on  the 
a.nazingly  rich  literary  scene  of  pre-Hitler 
Germany,  signed  his  opus,  as  he  did  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Fertig  mit  Berlin?  and  Paris  fiber  mir, 
as  Peter  Mendelssohn.  Offspring  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  cosmo(X)litan  family,  product  of  that 
unique  pedagogic  institution,  the  German 
Landerztehungsheim,  he  was  indeed  destined 
to  flee  from  Nazi  persecution.  Now  the  author 
of  some  fifteen  b^ks,  a  well  known  political 
and  literary  correspondent  of  various  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers,  and  a  naturalized  British 
citizen,  he  lives  near  l^ondon  where  one  fate¬ 
ful  day  he  received  a  phone  call  from  Paris 
asking  him  if  the  movie  rights  for  his  almost 
forgotten  early  novel  were  still  available.  What 
came  of  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  present 
book. 

Its  core  and  center,  however,  is  the  reprint 
of  Schmerzliches  Arl{adien,  its  main  delight 
the  rediscovery  of  a  lastingly  fresh  and  for¬ 
ever  charming  story  of  young  love,  full  of 
poetic  melancholy  and  haunting  nostalgia,  a 
moving  talc  of  the  lost  paradise  of  childhood, 
reclaimed  at  the  threshold  of  manhood.  But 
the  “book  into  film”  story  artfully  woven 
around  this  endearing  novel  is  by  no  means 
incidental,  or  merely  peripheral.  It  is  quite  a 
story  in  its  own  right,  and  a  truc-to-life  “suc¬ 
cess”  story,  at  that,  one  which  makes  for  cn- 
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grossing  reading,  all  the  more  so  as  it  is,  among 
many  other  highly  commendable  things,  a 
masterfully  understated  evocation  of  the  do¬ 
lorous  period  from  the  Weimar  Republic  ,to 
our  day,  featuring  many  a  well-known  actor 
on  the  literary,  cultural,  ficdagogic,  and  politi¬ 
cal  scene.  From  the  out-of-a<lear-sky  telephone 
call  informing  the  unsuspecting  author  of  Du- 
vivier’s  intention  to  film  the  novel  (which  the 
famous  metteur  en  scene  found  reminiscent  of 
a  certain  /-e  Grand  Meaulnes  atmosphere)  to 
Mendelssohn’s  equally  unexjiceted  meeting 
later  on  with  the  German  actress  who  as  a  girl 
of  sixteen  inspired  this  bitter-sweet  love  story, 
we  are  taken  through  a  revealing  account  of 
life  in  our  time  and  a  rewarding  counting  of 
the  blessings  of  a  refugee. 

E.  K.  N. 

**  Jens  Rehn.  Nichts  in  Sicht.  Berlin.  Luch- 

terhand.  1954.  141  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Not  really  a  war  story  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  this  brief  book  by  a  young  German  com¬ 
presses  lietween  its  covers  all  the  horrors  of 
war  and  of  physical  sufTeriag  and  agonizing 
death  on  a  life  raft  in  the  vast  expanse  of  a 
merciless,  brooding  sea  where  nothing  is  in 
sight.  The  author  achieves  extraordinary  re¬ 
sults  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  recreating  in 
bits  of  talk,  in  the  hallucinations  of  sun- 
parched  brains,  the  tremendous  loneliness  of 
two  ex-enemies  thrust  upon  each  other’s  mercy 
at  that  extreme  moment  of  life  which  no  longer 
knows  conventional  national  hatreds.  Second 
rate  criticisms  of  the  American  social  scene  are 
the  weakest  portion  of  the  book;  powerful  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  of  near-epic  quality,  its 
strongest.  Howard  Reiner 

United  States  Military  Academy 

Horst  Schade.  Die  Hdlle  Allahs.  Zurich. 

Steinlierg.  1955.  234  pages.  12.80  Sw.  fr. 
This  novel  takes  place  entirely  in  the  Near 
Fast.  The  locale  is  Amann,  the  capital  of 
Transjordania.  It  encompasses  the  life  of  a 
young  Moslem  couple  which  is  childless.  We 
get  snatches  of  murder,  intrigue,  and  smug¬ 
gling  which  make  the  book  a  real  thriller.  The 
revolt  of  the  feminine  world  against  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  centuries  is  very  evident.  The  author 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  life  and  customs 
in  the  Near  East  of  the  present  day  which  can 
be  gotten  only  by  years  of  experience  among 
these  people.  With  his  comments  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  political  situation  Schade  gives  us  a  fuller 
picture  of  everyday  life  in  this  sector  of  the 
globe.  E.  Trenl^ner 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


^  Arthur  Schnitzler.  Meisterdramen.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1955.  604  pages. 
Schnitzler’s  place  in  world  literature  is  secure 
although  the  Puritan  fringe  in  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  world,  for  lack  of  better  under¬ 
standing  and  activity,  still  indulges  in  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  old  charges  of  “immorality”  and 
“indecency”  in  his  plays,  as  witnessed  most  re¬ 
cently  in  censorship  attempts  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  occasion  of  Max  Ophuls’s  master¬ 
ful  movie  version  of  Reigen  (Im  Ronde) 
which  may  well  have  l>ecn  a  signal  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  making  our  age,  and  especially 
the  non-CJerman  countries,  more  Schnitzlcr- 
conscious.  The  present  collection  of  Schnitz- 
ler’s  master  dramas,  in  sol>erly  elegant  book 
making,  worthy  of  the  reliable  Fischer  im¬ 
print,  is  further  recognition  of  the  Austrian 
writer’s  status  of  a  modern  classic,  and  so  is 
the  absence  of  any  introductory  comment.  The 
anonymous  compiler  has  chosen  exactly  those 
plays  which  come  under  the  deserved  heatling 
of  masterpieces,  namely  Anatol,  IJebelei,  Der 
griine  Ka/^adu,  I^hendige  Stunden,  IJteratur, 
Der  einsame  Weg,  Das  weite  lumd,  Professor 
Bernhardi,  and  Reigen.  Offered  for  the  first 
time  in  print  to  the  general  public  is  the  act 
Anatols  Grossenwahn,  suggested  by  Schnitz¬ 
ler  as  substitute  for  Anatols  Hochzeitsmorgen 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  Anatol  cycle. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Adalbert  Stifter.  Der  Nachsommer.  I, 
ll-tll.  Max  Stefl,  ed.  Basel.  Schwabc.  1954. 
302,  552  pages.  21  Sw.  fr. 

- WitH(0. 1.  //,  III.  Max  Stefl,  ed.  Basel. 

Schwabe.  1953.  310,  322,  381  pages.  24 
Sw.  fr. 

The  aesthetic  and  material  values  of  these  of¬ 
ferings  reside  in  their  tasteful  presentation, 
excellent  print,  and  accessible  price;  their  in¬ 
tellectual  worth  is  in  the  editor’s  competent 
though  commendably  brief  comments,  as  well 
as  in  his  principles  of  editorship.  Dr.  Stefl  has 
carefully  checked  the  first  printings,  main¬ 
tained  their  punctuation,  and  he  has  refrained 
from  altering  certain  particularities  of  Stifter’s 
orthography.  IJteratur  hinweise,  including 
mainly  contemporary  comments,  are  given 
only  for  Nachsommer  but  provide  useful  and 
up-to-date  bibliographical  clues.  I^t  us  also 
gratefully  remember  Stefl’s  previous  publica¬ 
tion  of  Stifter’s  Erzdhlungen  in  der  Urfassung. 

E.  E.  N. 

Hermann  Stresau.  Das  Paradies  ist  verrie- 
gelt.  Stuttgart.  Scherz  k  Goverts.  1954.  324 
pages.  11. 80  dm. 

A  dangerous  intersection  in  a  small  university 
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town  becomes  the  center  of  events.  It  b  there 
that  a  man  comes  under  the  wheels  of  a  trolley 
coach.  The  horror  of  the  tragedy  brings  the 
victim  and  the  witnesses  of  the  accident  in  di¬ 
rect  or  illicit  relationships  with  one  another. 
“The  paradise  is  closed”  for  all  of  them;  each 
person  has  to  hght  conflict  and  guilt,  restless¬ 
ness  and  anxiety.  There  is  no  relief  in  the  sub¬ 
ordination  under  a  worldly  or  spiritual  author¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  chaotic,  decaying  world  in  which 
there  is  only  the  individual  path  which  each 
one  follows  for  himself  and  which  is  not  bind¬ 
ing  for  one’s  fcllowman. 

A  book  full  of  human  insight  and  depth, 
but  with  little  hope. 

Lucy  Sclig 
Dayton,  Ohio 

*  Albert  )akob  Welti.  Die  kj*hle  Jungfrau 
Ifannyvonne.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1954.  397 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

Karl  Rbist,  in  the  course  of  his  development 
from  a  rather  dull  and  shallow  youth  into  a 
mature  and  successful  architect,  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  whose  inner  antagonism  is  relieved 
only  by  tormenting  her  lovers.  She  is  the  cool 
virgin  of  the  title.  In  the  end  she  marries  a 
sadistic  writer,  later  a  top  Nazi.  Sick  and  dying 
during  the  Allied  bombings  of  Germany,  she 
comes  to  the  realization  of  her  twisted  self  and 
sends  Rbist  her  little  daughter  as  surrogate  for 
the  love  she  once  could  have  given  him.  Per¬ 
haps  ail  this  is  nothing  new.  But  Welti  writes 
with  a  slow  elegance,  a  refined  irony,  and  a 
deft  descriptive  magic.  He  is  the  Helvetian 
I'homas  Mann,  known  by  few,  unfortunately, 
outside  his  own  little  native  land. 

Donald  B.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

*  Maximilian  Bern.  Die  Zehnte  Muse.  Vera 
Bern,  ed.  Darmstadt.  Eisner.  New  ed., 
1955.  328  pages.  9.80  dm. 

The  Third  Reich,  tender  to  no  Muse,  had 
banned  the  Tenth  along  with  her  more  re¬ 
spectable  sisters,  and  for  twenty  years,  there¬ 
fore,  the  German  public  was  deprived  of  this 
classic  jewel  of  frivolous  glitter  and  yet  pro¬ 
found  quality.  It  is  now  back  on  the  market, 
ready  to  resume  its  impressive  career  with  the 
present  edition  which  brings  the  total  of 
copies  printed  up  to  690  thousand.  It  comes  in 
considerably  altered  form;  much  of  the  older 
editions  has  been  eliminated,  a  goodly  number 
of  more  modern  contributions  have  been  add¬ 
ed.  But  there  is  the  old  appealing  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  earnest  and  the  gay,  the  spirit  and 
atmosphere  of  the  familiar  Zehnte  Muse  which 
made  the  delight  of  so  many  generations  be¬ 


fore  ours,  whose  grim  environment  and  trials 
stand  in  dire  and  very  special  need  of  such 
reliable  heartwarmers.  Representatives  of  for¬ 
mer  centuries  are  included,  as  well  as  some 
foreign  authors — who  might  have  deserved 
even  more  prominent  attention — but  the  se¬ 
lective  emphasis  is  indeed  on  that  which  ap¬ 
peals  s{)ecifically  to  our  time  and  age  and  men¬ 
tality.  The  topical  arrangement  is  under  the 
headings  Adam  und  Eva;  Gassen,  Gossen, 
Kneipen  und  Kaschemmen;  Kleine  Fische; 
Ins  Gdstebuch  zu  schreiben;  Da  gibt’s  nichts 
zu  lachen;  Fiir  Jugendliche  zugelassen;  and 
Auf  eigene  Gefahr.  Alphabetically  from  Abra¬ 
ham  a  Santa  Clara  to  Hans  Fritz  von  Zwehl, 
chronologically  from  Bhartrihari  to  Walter 
Mehring,  et  al.,  here  is  a  treasure  chest  for 
cver-ready  browsing  and  permanent  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

E.  E.  N. 


Martin  Buber,  Franz  Rosenzweig,  trs.  Die 
fiinf  Bucher  der  Weisung.  Kbln.  Hegner. 
1954.  580  44  pages.  32  dm. 

TTiis  newly  printed  edition  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses  makes  available  again  one  of  the 
most  unique  renditions  of  tbe  Hebrew  text 
into  a  modern  language.  The  elevated  style 
is  a  type  of  poetry  which  need  not  rely  on  ar¬ 
chaic  diction  and,  on  the  other  hand,  avoids 
association  with  mere  household  phrases.  The 
principle  of  this  translation  is  to  let  the  listener 
hear  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heartbeat  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  Thus,  attention  is  paid  to 
reproducing  the  units  of  speech  which  corre¬ 
spond  in  the  original  to  natural  breathing. 
Great  authenticity  is  achieved  by  scrupulously 
rendering  the  repeated  word  in  Hebrew  by 
the  same  word  in  German  and,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  reproducing  the  Hebrew  derivation  by  a 
German  form  of  the  same  basic  word.  This 
often  reveals  a  unity  of  thought  hitherto  hid¬ 
den  by  the  stylistic  fallacy  that  the  translator 
should  show  his  art  by  inventing  synonyms 
for  a  recurring  text  word. 

A  separately  added  reprint  of  Buber’s  essay, 
Zu  einer  neuen  Verdeutschung  der  Schrift, 
on  Scripture  translation  is  a  welcome  supple¬ 
ment  to  this  great  gift  which  Buber  and  Rosen¬ 
zweig  have  given  to  those  who  would  under¬ 
stand  the  Book  of  Books,  that  great  ingredient 
of  Western  civilization,  in  a  form  remarkably 
akin  to  the  original  Hebrew.  May  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  Buber-Rosenzweig  Scrip¬ 
ture  translation  also  he  deemed  worthy  of  re¬ 
printing. 

Max  Selin  ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 
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Wolfgang  Cordan.  Mexil^o.  Versuch  iiber 
das  Lmcrstdrbare.  Diisscldorf.  Dicdcrich. 
1955.  104  pages,  ill.  -f"  plates.  15.80  dm. 
This  book  deals  with  the  rise  of  the  Pre- 
Columbian  High  Cultures  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  Unfortunately  the  caliber  of  the 
text  cannot  compare  with  the  pictures,  which 
are  excellent.  The  author,  who  is  only  barely 
acquainted  with  the  ethnology,  archaeology, 
and  literature  of  this  region,  attempts  to  re¬ 
construct  its  unwritten  history  on  the  basis  of 
his  “intuition”  which,  he  argues,  is  more  reli¬ 
able  than  the  “empirical"  approach.  He  has 
created  a  purely  fictional  picture  of  a  race  of 
Teuto-Toltec  supermen  who  wander,  more  or 
less  according  to  his  convenience,  throughout 
Middle  America.  In  so  doing  they  bring  the 
light  of  culture  in  a  truly  “Aryan”  fashion  to 
the  “backward”  peoples  who  were  the  original 
settlers.  Thus,  he  claims  to  have  solved  the 
“mystery  of  the  Mayas.”  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  German  speaking  peoples  of  Europe  will 
read  this  and  get  such  a  distorted  idea  of  the 
cultural  development  of  Middle  America 
which  was  truly  heroic,  although  not  in  the 
way  the  author  depicts  it,  and  not  in  the  least 
“mysterious.”  Stephan  F.  Horhegyi 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Alan  Bullock.  Hitler.  F.ine  Studie  iiber 
Tyrannei.  Diisseldorf.  Droste.  1954.  8?8 
pages.  23.80  dm. 

John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett.  Die  Neme¬ 
sis  der  Macht.  Die  deutsche  Armee  in  der 
Politt/(.  1918-1945.  Dusseldorf.  Droste. 
1954.  831  pages.  25.50  dm. 

Both  of  these  books,  originally  published  in 
English,  contain  the  most  carefully  document¬ 
ed  history  of  the  Third  Reich  heretofore  pub¬ 
lished.  Bullock  attempts,  at  times  successfully, 
to  present  the  development  of  the  National- 
Socialist  movement  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Fuhrer’s  personal  development  and  to 
show,  then,  how  this  led  to  Germany’s  hybris. 
Wheeler-Bennett  oversimplifies  matters  in  that 
he  lays  all  the  blame  on  Germany’s  generals, 
i.e.,  “Prussian  militarism.” 

Both  authors’  use  of  sources  demands  deep 
respect;  their  commentaries,  however,  demand 
a  certain  amount  of  discussion.  Wheelcr-Ben- 
nett,  for  instance,  considers  the  German  Re¬ 
sistance  movement  as  a  sfiecies  of  the  all-Ger¬ 
man  aspiration  toward  victory.  This  is  not 
true.  The  German  Resistance  movement  was, 
alxive  all,  an  ethical  revolution  on  the  part  of 
patriots  who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  gi¬ 
gantic  injustice  rampant  in  the  country.  They 
were  joined  by  some  military  men  who  were 
not  all — as  Wheeler-Bennett  claims — intent  on 


preserving  the  military  status  quo.  As  report¬ 
ers,  Ixjth  authors  are  indeed  more  thorough 
than  others  who  have  produced  books  of  this 
kind.  But  when  they  pass  judgment  they  are. 
in  the  last  analysis,  writing  Hritish  commen¬ 
taries  to  German  history.  This  kind  of  per¬ 
spective  is  to  be  welcomed  on  the  one  hand;  on 
the  other  hand,  such  subjectivity  impairs  the 
total  value  of  the  l/ooks.  No  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  write  the  history  of  the  Third  Reich 
and  of  the  National-Socialist  army  without 
having  had  direct  contact  with  them.  We  have 
thus  arrived  at  the  kernel  of  this  problem:  We 
now  need  a  book  of  this  kind  written  by  the 
Germans  themselves. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

**  Herrmann  Mostar.  Weltgeschichte  hikhst 
privat.  Stuttgart.  Scherz  Sc  Goverts.  1954. 
253  pages,  ill.  8.50  dm. 

The  author  tulBlls  everything  he  promises  in 
the  subtitle  of  the  charming  little  book:  Etn 
Buck  von  Liebe,  Klatsch  und  sonstigen 
Menschlichl{eiten. 

It  is  not  a  very  im[X)rtant  or  profound  book, 
this  re|X)rt  concerning  love,  gossip,  and  human 
weaknesses  of  the  ancient,  the  medieval,  and 
the  more  modern  rulers  whom  Mostar  accom¬ 
panies  through  their  bedrooms  and  on,  so  to 
s})eak,  biographical  detours  from  hoary,  classi¬ 
cal  times  up  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  nor  is 
its  scope  very  broad,  for  it  deals  mostly  with 
Western  ancJ  Central  Europe  after  the  few 
chapters  on  Antiquity.  Yet  it  is  always  most 
entertaining,  and  the  reader  will  savourer  the 
author’s  arguments  why  the  British  Hano¬ 
verian  Constitution  should  lx:  called  Konigs- 
marl^^ian,  why  the  'foremost  of  all  Bourlxm 
kings  hardly  could  he  presented  as  blood 
member  of  that  great  dynasty,  and,  under  Mos- 
tar’s  entertaining  magnifying  glass  which 
makes  once  revered  giants  shrink  to  dwarfs, 
the  royal  house  of  I  lohenzollern,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Frederick  the  Cireat,  rather  loses 
out  in  comparison  with  the  dynasty  of  Austria. 

The  author’s  style  is  witty  and  full  of  $|)eed. 
Therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of  inexacti¬ 
tude  may  perturb  those  readers  who  would 
take  the  b(X)klet  more  seriously:  e.g..  Emperor 
I.eopold  I  was  not  the  son,  hut  the  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  II  the  Catholic;  Carl  Alexander  of 
Weimar’s  wife  was  not  the  daughter,  but  the 
sister  of  Czar  Alexander — but  in  general  we 
may  say  that  the  essayistic  volume  surprised 
us  by  its  author’s  impressive  amount  of  de¬ 
tailed  and  amusing  information. 

Robert  Rie 
University  of  Alasl(a 
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*  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Schoen.  Geschichte 
Mittel-  und  Siidamerikjis .  Miinchen. 
Bruckmann.  1953.  698  pages  -f-  3  maps. 
27.80  dm. 

This  well-documented  book  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  first  one  deals  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pre-Colombian  civilizations,  the 
gradual  discovery  of  the  New  World,  its  col¬ 
onization  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  and 
its  fight  for  indejiendence.  The  second  half 
covers  the  individual  histories  of  the  I^tin 
American  countries  from  their  beginnings  as 
independent  states  up  to  the  present  day.  As 
in  the  first  part,  some  pertinent  cultural  data 
are  included.  American  readers  will  possibly 
disagree  with  the  author’s  evaluation  of  the 
Peron  regime  and  other  recent  developments. 
The  author’s  views  are  clearly  those  of  a  non- 
American  observer.  This  is  also  evident  in 
the  lengthy  discussions  of  Latin-Arnerican  na¬ 
tional  attitudes  toward  Germany  during  the 
two  World  Wars.  These  are,  however,  minor 
matters  of  opinion  which  are  merely  pointed 
out,  while  in  no  way  detracting  from  the  pos¬ 
itive  values  of  this  excellent  work. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Richard  Blunck.  Friedrich  Nietzsche: 
Kindheit  und  fugend.  Basel.  Ernst  Rein¬ 
hardt.  1953. ’231  pages  10  plates, 
11.50  fr. 

Richard  Blunck’s  biography  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  describes  the  philosopher’s  life  and 
the  development  of  his  ideas  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  professorship  at  Basel  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  It  is  the  first  of  a  projected  three- 
volume  work  that  promises  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  biography  of  Nietzsche  pub¬ 
lished  to  date  and  should  also  be  the  most  re¬ 
liable  factually,  for  its  author  has  l)ecn  able  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  the  unpublished  as  well  as 
the  published  materials  of  the  Nietzsche  ar¬ 
chives.  Though  parts  of  the  chapters  deal¬ 
ing  with  Nietzsche’s  childhood  can  scarcely 
help  being  somewhat  tedious  at  times,  the 
biography  picks  up  momentum  as  it  proceeds 
until  one  finishes  the  volume  wishing  that  the 
other  two  were  also  at  hand. 

While  one  would  then  like  to  give  this  bi¬ 
ography  an  unqualified  endorsement — at  least 
so  far  as  the  first  volume  is  concerned — this  is 
unfortunately  impossible,  for  its  author  has  a 
lamentable  lack  of  insight  into  depth-analyt¬ 
ical  phenomena  and  a  want  of  awareness  con¬ 
cerning  psychosomatic  facts  and  principles. 
While  such  limitations  may  not  disturb  those 
who  still  subscribe  to  a  dualistic  theory  of  body 
and  mind,  others  will  be  distracted  by  Blunck’s 


constant  ambivalence  concerning  a  biogra¬ 
pher’s  inescapable  task  of  interrelating  his 
subject’s  bodily  health,  his  mental  states,  and 
his  work.  Blunck,  to  be  sure,  clearly  sees  the 
need  tor  establishing  such  interrelationships 
and  the  very  detail  of  his  references  to 
Nietzsche’s  illnesses  leads  one  to  believe  that 
whatever  factual  material  was  available  in 
this  respect  has  been  faithfully  reported,  but 
whenever  any  of  this  material  apfiears  to  him 
to  threaten  favorable  estimates  of  Nietzsche’s 
character  and  his  work,  he  assumes  a  defensive 
attitude  and  tries  to  sever  the  relationships. 
This  is  all  the  more  regrettable  since  there  is 
absolutely  no  need  for  it  l)ecause  no  criticism 
exclusively  based  on  ad  homtnem  arguments 
can  ever  be  valid  and  because  at  this  late  date 
Nietzsche  scarcely  stands  in  need  of  defense 
any  longer  against  the  kind  of  nai’ve  distor¬ 
tions  that  his  sister  fostered.  Just  how  ade¬ 
quately  ■,  these  limitations  will  permit  Blunck 
to  deal  with  the  mature  Nietzsche  and  his 
ideas,  remains,  of  course,  to  lie  seen.  In  the 
meantime  one  might  note  the  omission  from 
his  biography  of  all  but  one  antiquated  lx>ok 
in  English  (Muegge’s  volume  of  1911),  includ¬ 
ing  the  highly  significant  studies  by  George 
Morgan  (Harvard,  1941 )  and  Walter  A.  Kauf- 
mann  (Princeton,  1950)  which  1  am  not  the 
first  one  to  place  alongside  Jaspers’s  Ein- 
jiihrung  (Berlin,  1936). 

R.  F.  Munster 
Springfield,  Mass. 

^  Erich  Ebermayer.  Das  ungewohnliche 

Lcben  des  Oscar  Wilde.  Bonn.  Atheniium. 

1954.  324  pages  -J-  8  plates.  14  dm. 

Quite  correctly  this  book  disclaims  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  authentic  biography  or  a  critical 
analysis  of  Wilde’s  work.  It  would  l)e,  in  fact, 
only  a  relatively  attractive  Unterhaltungsro- 
man  were  it  not  composed  of  entire  sections  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  His  Life  and  Confessions  ( 1918) 
by  Frank  Harris,  translated — verbatim — into 
the  German.  Ebermayer  stresses  the  famous 
trial  of  1895,  taking  his  material  (again  in 
part  verbatim  and  entirely  unacknowledged) 
from  The  Trials  of  Oscar  Wtlde  (1948).  The 
“confessions”  of  the  then  converted  Alfred 
Douglas  are  mentioned.  References,  however, 
to  the  closely  connected  and  important  letter 
of  Roliert  Ross  (March  10,  1910)  to  Andr6 
Gide  and  the  latter’s  reflections  on  Wilde  and 
Douglas,  both  in  Si  le  grain  ne  meurt,  are  not 
made.  Such  errors  as  the  incorrect  year  of 
Wilde’s  birth,  a  faulty  Goethe  quotation,  as 
well  as  the  loquacious  and  pedestrian  style  and 
a  number  of  grammatical  and  syntactical  in¬ 
congruities  (pp.  92,  186,  261),  and  the  ab- 
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scncc  of  new  insights  into  Wilde’s  complex 
psychological  structure  are  apt  to  subtract  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  book’s  general  value.  This  value, 
limited  even  for  the  readers  who  do  not  master 
English,  is  nonexistent  for  those  who  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  Ebermayer’s  profusely  used  and  little 
elaborated  sources. 

Richard  Exner 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Edmund  Gnefkow.  Hermann  Hesse:  Hi- 
ographie  1952.  Freiburg  i.Br.  Kirchhofl. 
1952.  143  pages  -j-  2  plates.  8.20  dm. 
Gnefkow  believes  that  Hugo  Ball,  the  first  bi- 
grapher  and  personal  friend  of  Hermann 
Hesse  (and  also  Matzig),  misinterpreted 
Hesse’s  life  and  work,  ascribing  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  psycho-analysis,  whereas  Gnefkow 
sees  the  key  to  the  poet’s  work  in  Hesse’s  poem 
Stufen.  He  finds  four  stages  of  Hesse’s  de¬ 
velopment,  all  of  which  have  the  same 
Grundah^f{ord\  Hesse’s  constant  longing  and 
search  for  harmony.  The  book  contains  also  a 
contribution  by  Hesse,  Riicl^bltch^  (a  fragment 
from  the  year  1937),  besides  an  article  by  Ger¬ 
hard  Kirchhoff,  Das  Glasperlensptel  als  retne 
Gegenwart.  For  anyone  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  Hermann  Hesse’s  work  this  book  oficrs 
enlightening  and  interesting  reading. 

fohannes  Malthaner 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

^  Paul  Herre.  Kronprinz  Wilhelm:  Seine 
Rolle  in  der  deutschen  Politilf^.  Miinchen. 
Beck.  1954.  280  pages.  15  dm. 

The  Crown  Prince,  whose  little-noticed  death 
in  1951  came  only  ten  years  after  that  of  his 
father,  admired  men  of  action,  but  was  con¬ 
demned  by  fate  to  a  life  mostly  of  inaction,  ex¬ 
cept  during  his  military  command  from  1914 
to  1918.  Excluded  from  political  activity  lie- 
fore  1914,  devoted  to  sport,  lacking  in  serious 
reflection,  and  easily  influenced  by  others,  he 
developed  an  attitude  of  opposition  toward  his 
father’s  subservient,  flattering  advisers.  I  Ic  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  surrounded  the  Kaiser  with 
a  Chinese  wall  which  prevented  the  monarch 
from  learning  the  truth  about  the  dangers 
which  he  himself  believed  to  l)e  threatening 
the  Fatherland.  He  therefore  contributed  to 
the  overthrow  of  Biilow  in  1909  (though  he 
urged  his  recall  during  the  war)  and  worked 
unceasingly  for  the  dismissal  of  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  and  the  Kaiser’s  influential  Kabi- 
nettschef  Valentini. 

Upon  his  return  to  Germany  in  1923,  after 
his  unfortunate  flight  to  Holland,  he  was  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  with  himself  at  its  head.  This  ex¬ 


plains  in  part  his  misguided  support  of  Hitler 
iKtween  1932  and  1936.  But  as  he  realized  the 
falsity  of  Hitler’s  intimated  intention  of  re¬ 
storing  the  monarchy  and  saw  the  utter  base¬ 
ness  of  the  demagogue,  he  retired  from  all 
|X)litical  activity  and  had  no  part  in  the  anti- 
Hitler  plots.  His  life  was  full  of  contradictions 
which  are  set  forth  by  Professor  Herre  with 
great  skill,  dramatic  interest,  admirable  olv 
jectivity,  and  critical  thoroughness  and  in¬ 
sight.  Though  he  had  the  use  of  the  Crown 
Prince’s  papers  and  is  at  home  in  the  vast 
literature  of  the  period,  especially  the  most  re¬ 
cent  material.  Professor  Herre  sticks  with  com¬ 
mendable  brevity  to  his  subject:  the  Crown 
Prince’s  role  in  German  politics. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

**  Hans  Habc.  Ich  stelle  mich,  Miinchen. 

Desch.  1954.  544  pages.  16.80  dm. 

In  our  time,  many  German  writers  lietween 
the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty  have  published 
their  autobiographies.  The  self-portraits  by 
von  Salomon,  Koestler,  Brentano,  Bronnen, 
and  Habe  are,  however,  truth  mingled  with 
fiction.  There  is  more  truth  in  their  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  more  fiction  in  their 
description  of  themselves.  They  are  more  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Rousseau  than  by  Stendhal.  All  of 
these  authors  in  their  self-analysis  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  sensitivity  of  Freud  whose  sciupulosity 
prevented  him  from  writing  his  own  autobi¬ 
ography,  which  is  the  greatest  loss  of  our  cen¬ 
tury  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

Hans  Habe  starts  his  autobiographical  ac¬ 
count  consisting  of  544  pages  with  the  quick, 
naive,  and  coquettish  sentence:  “Autobiog¬ 
raphy  is  an  impossible  type  of  art.’’  Why  did 
he  not  admit,  more  modestly,  that  it  is  out  of 
his  reach?  Germans  tried  to  make  fun  of  his 
lxx)k  by  caricaturing  the  title.  Thus  “Ich 
stelle  mich’’  was  changed  into  “Ich  stelle  mich 
aus’’  or  “Ich  verstelle  mich.”  The  puns  are 
neither  funny  nor  just,  for  he  does  not  dis¬ 
play  or  disguise  himself.  I  le  does  not  over¬ 
emphasize  his  sins,  but  he  overestimates  them, 
much  in  the  way  merchants  overestimate  their 
commodities. 

There  is  no  sense  in  approaching  such  a 
book  in  a  moralistic  mood,  objecting  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  should  not  be  that  way,  so  mate¬ 
rialistic,  so  vain,  so  snobbish,  l)etraying  men 
and  women.  Let  us  rather  examine  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  moralizing  Habe  and  the 
sinning  roui  Hal)e,  between  the  good-for- 
nothing  Hahe  (according  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment)  and  the  judge  and  artist  Hal)e.  The 
result  is:  There  is  no  difference.  He  only  plays 
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a  dual  role.  He  is  not  insincere,  but  unbe¬ 
lievably  immature. 

Some  writers  are  misjudged  because  they 
are  not  seen  in  the  right  perspective.  That  is 
the  case  with  Ilabe.  He  was  the  object  of 
many  attacks,  perhaps  because  he  returned  to 
Ciermany  with  the  army  of  occupation.  He 
has  a  rather  uncommon  talent  as  a  reporter. 
He  often  fought  for  the  right  causes.  He  suf¬ 
fered  much  injustice.  The  unbiased  reader, 
therefore,  frequently  feels  compassion  for  this 
man  who  to  this  very  day  escapes  from  him¬ 
self.  There  is  no  reason  for  attacking  his 
book,  if  one  spares  the  wretched  products  of 
Brentano  and  Bronnen.  But  neither  is  there 
any  reason  for  praise.  To  be  sure,  this  confes¬ 
sion  is  not  what  the  author  thinks  of  it.  Sim¬ 
ply  being  human  and  publishing  the  list  of 
one’s  sins  does  not  produce  a  document  hu- 
main.  It  requires  intellectual  and  artistic 
power  to  overcome  the  stigma  associated  with 
an  old  sinner.  Ludu/ig  Marcuse 

University  of  Southern  California 

Friedrich  Hielscher.  Fiinfzig  fahre  unter 

Deutschen,  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1954. 

484  pages.  14.80  dm. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  title  matches  this  auto¬ 
biography  written  in  overbearing  self-justifi¬ 
cation  by  a  much  confused  mind.  Hielscher,  a 
lawyer  by  training,  wrote  and  published  pro¬ 
fusely  between  the  World  Wars,  with  the  aim 
of  leading  the  Germans  back  to  the  salvation 
he  advocated:  the  tribal  society  of  the  Teutons 
emerging  from  the  woods  some  thousand  years 
ago.  A  confirmed  “pagan,”  he  never  tolerates 
the  idea  of  democracy  or  Christianity  but 
fabricates  a  brand  of  mystic  political  philoso¬ 
phy  which  has  decidedly  less  sense  than  words. 

My  purpose  for  reading  through  this  verbose 
rigmarole  was  to  catch  inside  details  of  the 
German  Underground.  Hielscher,  through  his 
“cover  affiliation”  with  Himmler’s  monstrous 
Ahnenerbe  (vivisecting  human  lyings)  and 
Wolfram  Sievers,  executed  on  order  of  the 
Niirnberg  Trial,  took  a  notable  part  in  it. 
There  was  enough  of  this  material  to  justify 
the  effort.  The  author’s  profundity  finds  its 
proper  rating  when  he  condemns  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.S.A.  in  the  same  breath  without  ever 
having  set  foot  outside  Germany  except  on 
the  briefest  of  trips  to  Sweden  and  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war.  It  would  not  he  conceding 
too  much,  however,  to  credit  him  with  having 
unwittingly  rendered  a  tragi<omical  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  German  intellectualism  from  Wil¬ 
helm  II  to  Hitler  and  Adenauer. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
A  liens  par  Colo. 


**  Eckart  von  Naso.  Ich  Hebe  das  Leben. 
Hamburg.  Kruger.  1953.  728  pages  15 
plates. 

This  is  the  lively  and  well-written  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  a  Prussian  nobleman,  who,  like  many 
of  his  class,  combined  cultural  interests  and 
attainments  with  the  privileges  of  his  birth. 
The  author,  well  known  in  Germany  as  the 
writer  of  biographical  novels  on  Moltke  and 
Seydlitz,  looks  back  on  the  stages  of  his  career: 
childhood  as  the  son  of  a  Prussian  general, 
overshadowed  by  the  early  death  of  the  moth¬ 
er;  the  classical  Gymnasium;  student  years 
wasted  as  Korpsstudent;  the  doctorate  in  Law; 
military  service  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  peace 
and  war;  his  marriage  with  Ursula  von 
Witzendorff;  finally  his  long,  successful  activ¬ 
ities  as  Dramaturg  of  the  Prussian  State  The¬ 
ater  under  Hiilsen  (his  uncle),  Jessner,  and 
Griindgens. 

We  get  a  colorful  picture  of  his  family, 
friends,  and  personal  experiences  as  well  as  of 
the  fateful  changes  in  German  society  from 
the  specious  glory  of  the  Wilhelminian  Reich 
through  war  and  Weimar  republic  to  the  Hit¬ 
ler  regime  and  its  aftermath.  The  author’s 
wife  commits  suicide  in  order  to  escape  the 
fate  in  store  for  those  captured  by  the  “libera¬ 
tors”  from  the  East;  behind  this  and  many 
similar  cases  appears  the  tragedy  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  ruling  class. 

The  book  is  of  interest  both  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  history  and  with  history  of 
the  (>erman  stage. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Paul  Schurek.  Begegnungen  mit  Barlach. 
Ein  Erlebnisbericht.  Giitersloh.  Rufer.  2nd 
ed.,  1954.  237  pages,  ill.  32  plates. 
10.50  dm. 

This  well  written  and  well  informed  report 
can  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  one  of  the  great  sculptors,  original 
playwrights,  and  genuine  humanists  of  our 
time.  The  biographical  account  is  built  upon 
personal  memories,  upon  previously  unpub¬ 
lished  reminiscences  of  friends, and  upon  many 
wonderfully  incisive  remarks  and  literary  quo¬ 
tations  from  Barlach  himself.  This  reminds  us 
that  the  sketchy  autobiography  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor  will  remain  the  unsurpassable  description 
of  the  artist’s  early  years. 

The  biography  not  only  gives  some  un¬ 
known  information  on  the  apprentice  period 
but  it  makes  the  reader  witness  the  events  of 
the  last  years  in  the  artist’s  life.  We  watch 
how  the  Nazi  Kultur^ammer  and  the  local 
authorities  claiming  to  he  the  representatives 
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of  the  true  “German  spirit”  put  an  ever-tight¬ 
ening  noose  around  the  neck  of  a  man  of  the 
kind  of  Jakob  Bohme  or  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  This  part  of  the  book  in  which  Barlach 
tries  to  reason  by  letters  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  in  honesty,  simplicity,  and  self-assur¬ 
ance  should  be  used  by  historians  of  our 
period. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  a  number  of  good 
photographs  of  the  artist,  by  small  but  good 
reproductions  of  sculpture,  and  by  some  of 
Barlach’s  woodcuts. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Milts  College 

Margarcte  Slezak.  Der  Apfel  falls  nicht 
wets  vom  Stamm.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1953. 
233  pages,  ill.  10.80  dm. 

The  daughter  of  Leo  Slezak,  equally  famous 
as  an  operatic  tenor  and  as  author  of  the 
hilarious  “My  Collected  Works,”  has  tried  to 
recapture  her  father’s  anecdote-telling  tech¬ 
nique.  Once  in  a  while,  Old  Slezak’s  eccen¬ 
tricities  (on  a  scale  not  allowed  to  present-day 
stars)  succeed  in  achieving  a  mildly  funny  ef¬ 
fect,  but  on  the  whole  the  effort  does  not  come 
off.  Of  course,  Margarete  Slezak  invites  com¬ 
parison  with  her  father  on  every  page,  and 
perhaps  one  is  doing  her  an  injustice  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  invitation,  but  this  reviewer 
couldn’t  help  thinking  he’d  rather  read  Leo’s 
old  memoirs  than  his  daughter’s  new  ones. 
Franziska  Bilek’s  illustrations  are  often  more 
entertaining  than  the  text. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yorl{ 

Adolf  Rapp,  Erwin  Ackerknecht,  eds. 
Briefwechsel  zwischen  Strauss  und  Vi- 
scher.  2  vols.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1952,  1953. 
328, 356  pages  -j-  2  plates.  12.50, 13.50  dm. 
Admirably  edited  by  the  descendant  of  one  of 
the  figures  often  mentioned  in  this  correspon¬ 
dence,  this  set  of  letters  bids  fair  to  outshine 
the  actual  writings  of  the  authors.  Strauss,  the 
once  famous  liberal  and  author  of  a  Life  of 
Jesus  that  was  the  sensation  of  its  decade,  and 
Vischer,  member  of  the  Frankfurt  Parliament 
of  1848,  political  refugee  in  Switzerland, 
Hegelian  aesthetician,  and  author  of  a  novel 
that  has  remained  in  print  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  were  both  Swabians.  They  were 
friends  of  Gottfried  Keller,  Mdrike,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  literary  figures.  The  great  polit¬ 
ical  and  cultural  currents  of  their  time  were 
now  channeled  by  them,  next  engulfed  them, 
and  finally  tossed  them  up  again  so  that  in 
their  later  years  the  doings  of  their  youth  had 
become  history,  rewarding  them  with  fame. 


But  it  is  not  the  literary  and  political  issues 
that  interest  us  in  these  letters.  Rather  it  is 
the  immediacy  of  their  character,  behind  the 
professions  and  confessions,  that  makes  us 
understand  the  men  and  their  doings  and 
through  that  in  turn  the  period  and  its  issues. 
The  marital  troubles  of  these  odd  and  sensitive 
fighters  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  cultural 
history  than  the  unpsychological  contempo¬ 
raries  could  have  guessed.  In  short,  this  Is  an 
absorbing  book  and  so  valuable  and  well-made 
an  edition  that  no  library  can  afford  to  Iw 
without  it.  To  speak  of  Morike,  whom  some 
consider  the  greatest  poet  of  nineteenth<en- 
tury  Germany,  without  the  help  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  henceforth  almost  impossible. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Richard  Strauss.  Briefe  an  die  Eltern, 
1882-1906.  Willi  Schuh,  ed.  Zurich.  At¬ 
lantis.  1954.  319  pages.  15  Sw.  fr. 
Publication  of  these  letters  was  originally 
planned  for  the  early  Forties;  when  the  events 
of  the  war  made  this  undertaking  impossible 
Strauss  expressed  the  wish  to  postpone  the 
project  until  after  his  death.  The  wide  scope 
of  this  correspondence,  written  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  where  Strauss  had  accepted  posi¬ 
tions  as  operatic  conductor,  but  also  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Russia,  England,  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  where  he  traveled  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor  and  pianist,  contains  the  vivid  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  artistic  career,  not  only  as  opera 
and  concert  director  but  also  as  unerring  com¬ 
poser. 

It  is  a  remarkable  flow  of  letters,  objective 
and  to  the  [mint,  without  too  many  analytical 
statements,  self<entered  mostly  (though  less 
for  reasons  of  personal  glorification  than 
pressed  by  time  and  mounting  chores),  cool 
and  practical  in  the  somewhat  long  enumera¬ 
tion  of  programs  and  travel  engagements,  not 
without  the  dry  Bavarian  humor  and  the  stout 
temperament  of  a  firebrand  who  could  sketch 
with  a  few  witty  or  angry  words  how  he  felt 
in  a  certain  situation.  The  daring  fledgling 
intended  to  conquer  the  world:  Here,  in  these 
personal  letters,  we  witness  the  struggles,  the 
hard  and  ncver<easing  ambitions,  often  im¬ 
paired  by  petty  intrigues  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  truthfully  reported  to  Father  and  Mother 
whom  he  revered  with  the  devoted  love  of  an 
“artistically  depraved”  child.  But  against  all 
the  admonitions  Strauss  felt  and  knew  his  own 
way.  Once  he  wrote:  “As  a  conductor  one 
needs  the  momentary  success — as  composer 
one  has  to  be  somebody,  everything  else  is  irrel- 
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evant.”  The  hnal  triumph  was  achieved  when 
he  proudly  reported  from  abroad:  “Feted  as 
the  number-One  composer  of  today.” 

There  are  not  too  many  personal  events  re¬ 
counted  in  these  sparingly  terse  reports;  but 
whenever  such  glimpses  appear  they  account 
for  the  lighter  and  more  human  sides  of  his 
momentous  career.  Editor  Schuh,  in  selecting 
the  most  significant  of  the  four  hundred  exist¬ 
ing  letters  and  supplying  them  with  necessary 
footnotes,  has  done  an  admirable  job  with 
his  usual  devotion. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  York,,  N.  Y. 

M  Hermann  Rauschning,  Hans  Fleig,  Mar- 
gret  Boveri, },  A.  von  Rantzau. . . .  mitten 
tns  Herz.  Vber  eine  Polittk,  ohne  Angst. 
Berlin.  Hcnssel.  1954.  74  pages. 

In  a  series  of  essays  previously  published  as 
newspaper  articles  three  Germans  and  one 
Swiss  subject  the  German  reunification  prob¬ 
lem  to  searching  questions.  The  viewpoint 
and  argumentation  are  close  to  those  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Party.  Adenauer’s 
foreign  policy  and  that  of  the  western  Allies 
are  sharply  criticized  for  having  produced  a 
stalemate,  and  a  bolder  policy  based  on  Ger¬ 
man  initiative  and  Russian  realities  is  urged. 
These  essays  are  valuable  in  loosening  up  some 
ossified  concepts  but  they  fail  to  produce  a 
more  realistic  recipe  for  reunification.  The 
chief  weakness  in  the  argumentation  lies  in  re¬ 
curring  parallels  being  drawn  between  the 
methods  and  objectives  of  East  and  West  and 
of  the  East  and  West  German  regimes,  a  con¬ 
fusion  common  to  most  neutralistic  thinking. 

Carl  G.  Anthon 
State  U ni verst ty  of  Iowa 

*  Kurt  ZcntncT, cd.Aufstieg  aus  dem  Nichts. 
Deutschland  von  1945  bis  1953.  2  vols. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  fic  Witsch.  1954.  283, 
275  pages,  ill.  26.80  dm. 

This  aptly  titled,  dramatically  edited  work  is 
an  amazing  document  of  our  time,  sordid  and 
depressing,  encouraging  and  hopeful.  Through 
excellent  juxtaposition  of  pictorial  and  textual 
evidence  it  conveys  with  unsurpassable  elo¬ 
quence  the  human  story  and  social  history  of 
postwar  Germany,  which  in  only  eight  years 
struggled  back  to  her  feet  from  utter  ruin  and 
among  desolate  ruins  to  the  “miracle”  of  re¬ 
covery,  reconstruction,  and  readmission  to  the 
family  of  Western  nations.  The  dreadful  cli¬ 
mate  of  military  destruction,  political  disinte¬ 
gration,  moral  corruption,  and  spiritual  empti¬ 
ness  immediately  after  the  collapse  of  the  Hit¬ 
ler  Reich  is  pitilessly  captured;  the  hard  way 


back,  the  gradual  Besinnung  und  Aufbau,  the 
almost  unbelievable  achievements  of  recon¬ 
struction  at  a  hectic  pace  are  impressively  con¬ 
veyed. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  boastful,  or  cheaply 
optimistic  per  aspera  ad  astra  tale:  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  immediate  past  is  too  vivid,  the 
$cars  of  recent  history  far  from  being  entirely 
camouflaged  by  the  new  look  of  comparative 
prosperity.  There  is  neither  self-pity  nor  self- 
congratulation  in  these  haunting  pages  de¬ 
scribing  a  grim  and  frightfully  narrow  escape 
from  inferno,  the  slow  stepping  away  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  betrayed  by  its  political  instincts  and  ghoul¬ 
ish  leaders,  from  the  threshold  of  hell,  working 
harder  perhaps  at  material  recovery  than  moral 
salvation  under  the  law  of  expediency  and 
sheer  survival,  that  of  “first  things  first.”  There 
is  no  attempt  at  apology  for  Nazi  sins:  The 
origin  in  Hitlerism  of  modern  history’s  most 
unprecedented  collapse  of  a  major  state  is 
clearly  and  unequivocally  pictured,  for  all  to 
remember — although  Allied  “shortcomings,” 
and  especially  Russian  brutalities,  are  more 
than  occasionally  underscored.  It  must  be 
hoped  that  the  therapeutic  value  of  this  re¬ 
markable  work  will  equal  its  documentary  ex¬ 
cellence.  Here  is  a  “Lest  We  Forget”  with 
meaning — and  warning — not  only  to  Ger¬ 
mans. 

The  editor’s  emphasis  is  rightfully  on  pic¬ 
torial  evidence,  yet  the  juxtaposed  texts, 
shrewdly  selected  from  newspapers  of  the 
period  under  investigation,  and  dramatically 
sustained  by  caricatures,  official  documents, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  are  of  considerable  interest. 
But  the  story  as  told  by  the  photos  is  self-ex¬ 
planatory  enough  to  be  grasped,  comprehend¬ 
ed,  and  understood  in  both  its  sordidness  and 
hopefulness  even  by  those  who  are  unable  to 
read  German. 

E.  E.  N. 


**  Johannes  Beer,  ed.  Der  Romanfiihrer.  V: 
Der  Inhalt  der  deutschen  Romane  und  No- 
vellen  der  Gegenwart.  Teil  111:  Nabl- 
Zweig.  Stuttgart.  Hiersemann.  1954.  viii 
-j-  399  pages.  26  dm. 

The  present  volume  completes  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  work  issued  in  two  parts  of  two  and 
three  volumes,  respectively.  The  previous  of¬ 
ferings  received  favorable  notice  in  this  period¬ 
ical  (see  B.A.  25:2,  p.  155).  The  first  part 
dealt  with  German  novels  and  novellas  from 
the  Baroque  to  Naturalism;  the  second  deals 
with  modern  German  prose  writing  up  to  our 
time.  Following  alphabetical  arrangement  by 
authors’  names  and  chronological  sequence  for 
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the  works  of  each  author,  the  work  adheres 
throughout  to  the  pattern  of  a  brief  biblio¬ 
graphical  description  followed  by  substantial 
contents  description  and  some  critical  literary 
appraisal.  All  in  all,  the  treatment  is  inclu¬ 
sive  enough,  although  one  could  occasionally 
take  exception  to  some  omissions  and  also  a 
few  inclusions.  In  his  remarkable  endeavor 
to  present  in  three  volumes  442  modern  Ger¬ 
man  authors  with  1,091  works,  the  editor  had 
the  competent  help  of  Wilhelm  Olbrich  and 
Karl  Weit2xl.  The  authors  index  (for  all  five 
volumes)  and  the  works  index  (for  only  the 
last  three  volumes  of  Der  Romanfuhrer),  cov¬ 
ering  the  last  thirty  pages  of  the  concluding 
volume,  are  helpful. 

E.  E.  N. 

Deutsche  Rechtschreibung.  Giitersloh. 

Bertelsmann.  1954.  731  3<ol  pages.  9.80 

dm. 

Issued  by  direction  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir 
deutsche  Sprache,  this  competent  and  most 
useful  work  meets  an  urgent  need  by  adapting 
German  vocabulary  to  present-day  require¬ 
ments  and  eliminating  contradictory  or  un¬ 
clear  orthography.  The  arrangement  of  more 
than  100,000  Stichworter  is  strictly  alphabet¬ 
ical;  sex  of  nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs  are 
given;  other  grammatical  pointers  are  provid¬ 
ed.  Syllable  separation  is  indicated,  and  there 
is  a  helpful,  easily  digestible  section  on  ortho¬ 
graphic  rules.  Another  feature  of  distinct  use¬ 
fulness  is  provided  by  2,100  abbreviations  from 
all  domains  of  modern  life  and  activities.  The 
general  make-up  and  clear  print  as  well  as  the 
new  device  of  a  Vollsichtregister  on  the  book 
block  make  for  rapid  location.  Very  reason¬ 
ably  priced,  this  truly  indispensable  work  be¬ 
longs  in  all  offices  and  schools  dealing  with 
matters  German. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Walter  Habel,  ed.  Wer  ist  Wer?  Berlin. 

Arani.  1955.  xi  -|-  1,304  2<ol  pages.  75  dm. 
This  12th  edition  of  Degener’s  Wer  ist’s?, 
rightfully  subtitled  Das  Deutsche  Who's 
Who?,  represents  an  impressive  improvement 
over  the  llth  (1951)  edition  (see  H.A.  26:4, 
p.  382).  It  is  400  pages  larger  and  gives  bio- 
bibliographical  information  on  15,000  leading 
German  personalities  (1951:  only  6,500)  in 
the  fields  of  politics,  economics,  science,  arts, 
theater,  movies,  church,  press,  and  radio.  Care¬ 
ful  editing  has  gone  into  this  important  ref¬ 
erence;  all  entries  are  up-to-date;  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  the  point  and  yet  exhaustive  regard¬ 
ing  essentials;  the  abbreviations  are  simple  and 
easy  to  understand.  The  only  jarring  note  is 


occasional  careless  proofreading,  especially 
when  foreign  names  or  titles  are  involved. 

The  selection  strikes  a  fair  balance  l)etween 
the  various  fields  of  prominent  activities,  and 
it  may  be  of  importance  to  B.A.  readers  to 
know  that  the  literati  are  very  adequately, 
even  generously,  represented.  For  the  first 
time,  former  Germans,  now  citizens  of  other 
countries  (mostly  of  the  United  States)  are 
included  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  no  longer 
live  and  work  in  CJermany.  As  unavoidable — 
and  commendable — for  an  important  Nach- 
schlagewerh^  whose  value  resides  in  the  sound 
combination  of  factual  reliability  and  topical 
up-to-dateness,  there  is  a  separate  17-page 
Nachtrag  completing  or  correcting  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  numerous  biographees. 

This  jubilee  edition  (the  first  was  published 
fifty  years  ago)  recommends  itself  as  indis¬ 
pensable  for  students  of  German  affairs  and 
must  acquisition  for  general  and  s[)ecialized 
libraries. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Janheinz  Jahn,  ed.  &  tr.  Schwarzer  Or¬ 
pheus.  Moderne  Dichtung  afri^anischer 
VoU^er  beider  liemispharen,  Miinchen. 
1  lanser.  1954.  195  pages.  9.80  dm. 

This  is  an  anthology  of  lyrics  written  by  Ne¬ 
groes  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  and 
French,  all  translated  into  a  fresh  and  unique 
Cierman.  The  translator’s  N tie h  wort,  ,-irnong 
other  things,  explains  why  the  apparent  sur¬ 
realism  of  many  of  these  pieces  is  actually  the 
result  of  the  patent  inapplicability  of  Western 
verse  technique  and  why  these  pieces  ap|iear 
to  approximate  the  existentialistic  lyric.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  these  one  hundred  sixty  [K}cms 
are  drawn  from  Africa,  South  America,  North 
America,  and  the  Antilles.  On  the  Antilles, 
according  to  Jahn,  a  Black  Renaissance  is  ma¬ 
turing  and,  judging  from  the  splendid  pieces 
which  fall  in  this  category,  Jahn  cannot  be 
far  wrong  at  all.  This  is  a  work  which  is  a  su¬ 
preme  credit  to  its  editor  and  to  his  native  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  who  wrote 
the  [xtems  in  their  various  adopted  tongues. 

Donald  li.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Josef  Leitgeb.  Sdmtliche  Gedichte.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Muller.  1953.  304  pages.  11.40  Sw. 
fr. 

Josef  Leitgeb,  whose  untimely  death  we  still 
deplore,  freed  himself  soon  from  the  inevit¬ 
ably  uneven  and  imitative  gropings  of  his  start; 
consequently  his  first  collection,  published  by 
the  editor  of  the  rather  esoteric  magazine 
Brenner  in  Innsbruck,  already  revealed  a  com- 
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paratively  high  degree  of  originality.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  inclusion  of  the  com¬ 
plete  cycle  “Teroldigo”  in  this  volume  was 
justified,  lliis  cycle  is  clearly  a  result  of  Leit- 
geb’s  exhaustive  study  of  Nietzsche  and  shows 
the  whole  disappointment  and  the  irritated 
cynicism  of  the  youth  who  fought  in  the  First 
World  War;  it  shows  the  traits  common  to  the 
lost  generation  of  all  western  nations.  But  one 
should  be  thankful  for  the  occasion  to  get  ac- 
ouainted  with  this  interesting  phase  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  work  which  is  otherwise  rather  apart 
from  his  studies  and  novels. 

He  overcame  this  attitude  more  and  more 
and  as  he  strove  toward  immaculate  form  he 
approached  the  balance  between  emotion  and 
reflection,  the  harmony  of  spontaneity  and 
erudition,  or  rather  Btldung.  But  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  the  cold  intellectualism  of 
our  present  day  and  with  the  artificiality  of  its 
chemically  concocted  metaphors.  Of  his  poems 
exalting  and  interpreting  nature,  his  native 
Tyrol,  the  equally  beloved  Italian  scene,  and, 
above  all,  the  landscape  of  the  human  heart, 
surely  quite  a  number  will  survive.  The  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  the  verbal  magic  of  Georg  Trakl, 
whom  Leitgeb  worshipped,  somehow  influ¬ 
enced  the  poet’s  own  tone  but  it  was  always 
stronger,  less  resigned,  more  masculine  than 
that  master’s  dark  chant.  Even  in-  his  most 
moving  last  volume  Lebensxeichen  where  the 
poet,  forced  to  take  up  arms  the  second  time 
and  now  for  a  tyrant  whom  he  rejects  and  de¬ 
spises,  succeeds  in  visionary  formulations  as 
in  the  poem  “Strom.”  We  do  not  find  destruc¬ 
tive  elements,  no  negative  rebel  talks,  but  be¬ 
yond  all  horrors  of  the  times  he  keeps  his  trust 
in  the  mission  of  the  western  cultural  sphere. 

If  anything  justifies  traditional  poetry  which 
does  not  have  to  move  in  the  track  of  trite 
banality,  it  is  a  work  like  Leitgeb’s  which 
shows  the  gallant  struggle  against  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  our  era  and  tries  to  find  a  human 
solution,  thus  providing  a  consoling  comfort 
like  the  Aristotelian  catharsis  in  a  good  drama. 

Ernst  Waldinger 

SI(idmore  College 

Herbert  Zand.  Die  Glasl{ugel.  Wien.  Do- 

nau.  1953.  94  pages. 

We  see  no  reason  for  the  introductory  words  of 
praise  by  the  noted  novelist,  Frank  Thiess, 
about  these  verses  which  he  wrongly  calls 
something  new,  contrasting  them  with  the 
despondent  and  preaching  poems  of  the  Elx- 
pressionists  after  the  First  World  War.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  in  them  in  form  or  con¬ 
tent.  What  we  find,  we,  too,  experienced  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Expressionists,  who  were 


not  the  only  ones  writing  true  poetry  in  the 
period.  There  were,  in  addition,  many  re¬ 
markable  traditionalists  then.  And  this  one 
ranks  among  those  of  today  as  far  as  themes 
are  concerned  as  well  as  formal  structure. 
Thiess,  in  his  not  very  persuasive  little  essay, 
depicts  his  wishful  thinking  about  a  poetry 
which  truly  exists  today  but  which  his  pro- 
t^g^  just  does  not  evidence.  Zand’s  verse  is 
mostly  descriptive  lyricism,  and,  worse,  some¬ 
times  even  prose  with  rhymes  hidden  behind 
it.  These  verses  have  well-known  literary  ante- 
cedenu.  Anton  Wildgans  was  already  epi- 
gonic;  how  much  must  a  poet  be  so  termed, 
whose  verses  sometimes  remind  us  of  him? 
Yet  the  spiritual  climate  is  quite  agreeable  in 
these  stanzas,  with  mostly  rural  subjects,  by 
a  poet  who  hails  from  peasant  stock  but  does 
not  boast  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
do  not  show  the  immediate  freshness  we 
would  expect  from  someone  with  that  back¬ 
ground;  literature  taught  him  the  craft. 

Jacob  Picard 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 

**  Im  LJml^reis  der  Kunst.  Eine  Festschrift 
fur  Emil  Preetorius.  Wiesbaden.  Insel. 
n.d.  311  pages,  ill.  5  plates.  15  dm. 

Fifty  active  years  as  stage  designer,  book  illus¬ 
trator,  collector  of  Asiatic  art,  writer,  and  fi¬ 
nally  as  President  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Arts  have  gathered  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
around  the  septuagenarian  of  rare  cultivation 
and  lively  wit.  We  find  among  the  thirty-two 
contributors  writers  (Th.  Mann,  Carossa, 
Benn),  musicians  (Furtwangler,  Bruno  Wal¬ 
ter),  scientists  (Demoll,  Heisenberg),  theolo¬ 
gians  (Guardini,  Dempf),  philosophers  (Hei- 
degger,  Rintelen),  psychologists  (Hcyer,  Re- 
gau),  and  historians  of  art  (Curtius,  Hausen- 
stein) — to  mention  just  a  few  of  the  best 
known  names.  From  this  list  one  can  notice 
that  the  schism  between  the  Hitler-expelled 
artists,  scholars,  and  writers  and  the  Germans 
“at  home”  has  been  closed  in  the  common 
cause  for  a  superior  fellow  creator. 

It  will  depend  on  the  reader’s  taste  what  he 
wants  to  select  for  himself.  For  this  reviewer 
the  essays  by  Guardini  on  the  last  sonnet  of 
Dante’s  Vita  Nuova,  Hausenstein’s  “Goethe 
und  die  Macht  der  Kunst”  (really  an  essay  on 
the  Christian  overtones  of  the  story  Novelle), 
and  Westpfahl’s  “Die  Stunde  der  gegenstands- 
losen  Kunst”  seemed  especially  rewarding. 
Heidegger  has  contributed  a  lengthy  essay  on 
“Anmerkungen  fiber  die  Metaphysik”  which 
might  be  noteworthy  but  goes  beyond  the 
capacities  of  this  reviewer.  In  some  of  the  other 
essays  the  new  Heidegger-born  Existentialist 
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terminology  reappears  as  a  rather  dreadful 
mannerism.  In  Thomas  Mann’s  insignificant 
“letter”  one  finds  the  simple  and  moving  sen¬ 
tence  “Auf  Geduld  und  lange  Frist  scheint 
mein  Leben  angelegt.” 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

*  Friedrich  Ernst  Meinecke.  Grosse  Uebe  zu 
Heidelberg.  Heidelberg.  HeidelbergerVer- 
lagsanstalt.  1954.  288  pages. 

Among  the  many  famous  cities  in  the  world, 
Heidell)crg  occupies  a  unique  place,  due  to  its 
beautiful  natural  setting,  its  history,  its  great 
university,  and  its  famous  castle.  More  than 
any  other  German  city,  Heidelberg  has  influ¬ 
enced  many  generations  of  students  and  has 
played  a  great  role  in  German  literature,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Romantic  movement.  In  some 
fifty-four  short  contributions  to  Grosse  Uebe 
zu  Heidelberg,  men  famous  in  literature  and 
in  the  arts  express  their  love  and  gratitude  to 
Heidelberg.  And  in  the  last  chapter,  Herbert 
Gunther  mentions  over  fifty  names  of  writers 
who  in  recent  years  have  studied  and  lived  in 
Heidelberg,  showing  that  Heidelberg  even  to¬ 
day  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  literary  and  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  Germany.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
stayed  for  some  time  in  the  old  Neckar  city 
will  be  deeply  moved  by  the  glowing  tributes 
collected  in  this  book. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Rudolf  Pannwitz.  Beitrdge  zu  einer  euro- 
pdischen  Kultur.  Niimbcrg.  Hans  Carl. 
1954.  vi  -|-  265  pages.  18.50  dm. 
Pannwitz  has  published  over  half  a  hundred 
hooks  of  p>oetry  and  philosophy.  In  his  latest 
work  he  collected  a  group  of  essays  and  re¬ 
views  that  cover  contemporary  politics,  the 
history  and  migration  of  cultures,  the  origins 
and  developments  of  myth,  the  realm  of  Med¬ 
iterranean  art  and  letters,  and  finally  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  physics.  There  are  rich  and 
instructive  discussions  of  Franz  Altheim’s  his¬ 
torical  works,  of  Fuhrmann’s  mythology,  of 
Jung’s  psychology,  of  Buber’s  writings  on 
Chassidism,  of  Einstein  and  I^rd  Samuel  and 
Heisenljerg,  and  the  excerpts  from  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  I^rd  Samuel  even  make  this  into 
a  source  book  on  contemporary  physical 
theories. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  take  issue  with 
the  epistemological  premises  of  Pannwitz’s 
thought,  but  its  substance  is  quite  clear.  He 
believes  in  the  reality  of  life  and  of  the  soul, 
and  finds  the  limits  of  mathematical  models 


of  reality  inadequately  realized.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  cannot  give  an  impression  of  the  wealth 
of  ideas  here  spread  out.  This  universal  think¬ 
er  can  say  something  new  on  Cicero  and  much 
that  is  pertinent  on  Claude  Lorrain  and  Leon¬ 
ardo.  He  knows  Husserl  and  Nietzsche  well, 
and  in  his  study  of  the  poet  and  the  Zeit- 
gedicht  he  can  quote  himself  besides  Dante 
and  Verway,  whom  he  so  admirably  translated 
many  years  ago.  A  rich  harvest  of  thoughts, 
sincere  and  challenging,  earnest  and  almost  of 
mythos  quality. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Walter  Schmiele,  ed.  Sl(andinavische 
Geisteswelt  von  Swedenborg  bis  Niels 
Bohr.  Darmstadt.  Holle.  1954.  340  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

Selections  from  the  works  of  eighteen  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific 
writers  have  been  put  together  by  Schmiele  to 
form  another  unit  in  the  Geist  des  Abend- 
landes  series.  The  book,  of  necessity,  is  what 
the  Swedish  would  label  a  smorgasbord — 
small,  oftimes  teasing,  samples  of  many  di¬ 
verse  products.  In  this  case,  it  hardly  adds  up 
to  a  very  substantial  meal.  One  gets,  for  in¬ 
stance,  some  three  and  a  half  pages  outlining 
Ibsen’s  life,  and  then  an  equal  number  of 
pages  representing  his  “works” — four  letters 
he  wrote  to  Georg  Rrandes.  This  reviewer,  in 
addition,  was  “flabbergasted”  at  the  choice  of 
prose  to  represent  Knut  Hamsun.  The  editor 
sampled,  from  Hamsun’s  Baa  Gjengrodde 
Stier,  the  vitriolic  apologia  that  Hamsun  issued 
in  an  attempt  to  explain  away  his  Fascist  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  ^cond  World  War.  Ham¬ 
sun  has  done  much  better  writing  than  this 
half-senile,  abusive  tirade. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Theodor  Steinbiichel.  Vom  Menschen- 
bild  des  christlichen  Mittelalters.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  n.d.  48  pages.  3.85  Sw.  fr. 
Theodor  Steinbiichel,  whose  great  love  for  the 
medieval  times  found  its  best  expression  in  his 
great  Christliches  Mittelalter ,  offers  here  in  a 
lecture,  which  he  gave  before  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Tubingen  in  November 
1945,  a  precise  and  deeply  penetrating  r6sum^ 
of  the  role  man  and  humanity  played  in  the 
historical  events  and  settings  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  close  relationship 
which,  with  dignity  and  humility,  hound  man 
and  God  together  in  a  Christian  community 
and  civilization.  It  is  a  picture  drawn  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  an  unfulfillable  and 
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romantic  yearning  for  the  past  as  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  us  a  good  guide  through  the 
disturbing  uncertainties  of  our  own  age. 

1^0  Hertel 
North  Dal{ota  State  College 

**  Erich  fussing,  Szene.  Wien,  Oster- 
reichische  Staatsdruckerei.  1955.  300  s. 

In  this  monumental  “book  without  words” 
Erich  Ixssing,  a  young  Austrian  photographer, 
living  in  Paris  since  1950,  wrote  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera  and  of  the 
Vienna  Burgtheater  in  pictures.  The  operas 
and  plays  brought  together  in  this  volume  have 
not  been  selected  in  terms  of  musical  or  artistic 
considerations; the  layout  has  not  been  planned 
according  to  chronology  or  by  subject  matter, 
but  simply  by  the  requirements  of  visual  ap- 
fieal.  The  plays  chosen  to  be  photographed  are 
those  which  lent  themselves  best  to  this  me¬ 
dium;  thus  we  find  a  rather  mixed  repertoire, 
ranging  from  Wagner  and  Mozart  to  Johann 
Strauss,  Millocker,  and  Lehar,  from  (ioethe 
and  Shakespeare  to  Raimund  and  Hochwalder. 

In  order  to  capture  the  atmosphere,  all  pho¬ 
tographs  were  taken  during  actual  perform¬ 
ances,  and  by  stage  lighting  only.  The  more 
than  two  hundred  pictures,  some  of  them 
masterfully  executed  colored  plates,  give  a 
general  impression  of  the  high  standard  of 
production  in  the  Austrian  state  theaters;  al¬ 
though  the  complete  cast  for  each  work  is 
listed,  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  print 
the  names  of  the  artists  alongside  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  viewer  recognizes  familiar  faces; 
in  certain  instances,  however,  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
decide  who’s  who. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

Friedrich  Dessauer.  ^uf  den  Spuren  der 
Unendlichl^eit.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Knecht. 
1954.  103  pages.  4,80  dm. 

This  excellent  work  that  rounds  out  a  series 
of  such  books  by  the  author  might  well  have 
been  entitled  “On  the  Trail  of  the  Ijonesome 
Infinite.”  Homelessness  in  a  world  where  ev¬ 
ery  choice  is  a  renunciation  and  every  accom- 
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plishment  a  disillusionment,  leads  to  the  exis¬ 
tential  restlessness,  melancholia,  and  anxiety 
of  man. 

Dessauer  examines  the  concept  of  infinity 
as  it  confronts  man  in  many  areas — in  religion, 
in  nature,  in  mathematical  science  (e.g..  Can¬ 
tor’s  transfinite  numbers),  and  above  all,  in 
man’s  own  potentialities  for  knowledge.  As 
(roethe  remarked,  we  can  advance  into  the  in¬ 
finite  only  in  finite  steps.  The  infinite  can  be 
threatening  or  promising,  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  our  inward  security. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  o/  Olflahoma 

Wolfgang  Stegmuller.  \ietaphysi\.  Wis- 
senschaft.  Scepsis.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Hum¬ 
boldt.  1954.  396  pages.  12,50  dm. 

The  author  of  the  brilliant  history  of  German 
philosophy  in  the  twentieth  century  (see  B.A. 
27:3,  p.  292)  presents  here  some  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  The  first  part  is  a  subtle  defense  of 
metaphysics.  We  must  presuppose  Being  and 
kinds  of  Being — without  this,  formal  and  em¬ 
pirical  sciences,  ethics  and  human  existence  are 
groundless.  Truth  is  the  evidence  of  Being  in 
us.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  psychological 
“choices”  or  subjective  “feelings.”  Metaphysics 
can  not  be  “proved”  because  every  “proof” 
appeals  to  the  evidence  of  Truth  and  Being. 
But  to  attack  metaphysics  is  always  self<ontra- 
dictory  and  false;  particularly  Carnap’s  “logi¬ 
cal  positivism”  is  blasted. 

Tbe  second  part:  Intuitive  mathematical 
and  empirical  knowledge  can  not  be  reduced 
to  formalism. 

The  third  part  shows  that  skepticism  can  be 
.sound  when  it  is  a  self-criticism  of  limited  sys¬ 
tems,  that  it  can  not  justify  itself  as  truth  or 
knowledge,  that  its  refutation  does  not  estab¬ 
lish  truth — just  as  telling  a  crazy  person  that 
he  is  crazy  does  not  make  him  normal. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  technical  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  very  formalism  whose  emptiness 
it  demonstrates;  if  the  author  were  more  re¬ 
laxed  he  would  be  a  humorist. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

U  M 


According  to  Studium,  France  publishes  more  trans¬ 
lations  from  Spanish  than  any  other  country;  54.8% 
of  the  translations  from  Spanish  during  the  five  year 
period  1948  to  1952  were  published  in  Europe,  the 
principal  countries  being  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The 
most  frequently  translated  authors  were  Cervantes, 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  Garcia  Lorca,  and  Pablo  Neruda. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  “ Head-Liner^’) 

Carlos  Blanco  Aguinaga.  Unamuno,  ted-  ^  Salvador  Bueno.  Antologta  del  cuento  en 
rico  del  lenguaje.  Mexico.  Colcgio  dc  C«/»a  ^7902-7952).  La  Habana.  Ministerio 

Mexico.  1954.  129  pages.  $0.70.  de  Educacion.  1953.  399  pages. 

This  worthwhile  monograph  represents  a  con-  Salvador  Bueno  has  performed  a  real  service 

tribution  to  the  effort  ^ing  carried  on  today  to  Cuban  letters  in  rounding  up  fifty  of  the 

toward  the  systematization  of  the  work  of  island’s  best  modern  short  stories  for  inclusion 

Miguel  de  Unamuno.  It  affords,  from  the  point  in  this  anthology.  Forty-two  authors,  ranging 

of  view  of  Unamuno  as  a  linguistic  theorist,  from  time-proven  artists  like  Carlos  Loveira 

the  opportunity  for  seeing  with  even  greater  and  Alfonso  Hernindez  Cati  to  aspiring  new- 

clarity  the  importance  of  Unamuno  in  the  cur-  comers  like  Surama  Ferrer  and  Guillermo  Ca- 

rent  of  ideas  of  our  time.  The  key  with  which  brera  Infante,  picture  twentieth  century  Cuba 

to  opien  the  door  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  in  vivid  detail. 

Unamuno’s  work  is  provided  by  his  gnawing  Although  the  large  number  of  writers  in¬ 
obsession  with  the  language  of  his  own  coun-  volved  insures  a  wide  variety  of  style  and  sub¬ 
try.  Unamuno’s  two  concerns,  Spain  and  the  ject  matter,  the  predominant  note  is  one  of 

desire  for  immortality,  supply  the  bases  for  realism — often  brutal  and  savage.  The  prob- 

the  material  presented  in  this  study.  lems  of  the  immigrant  and  the  wretchedly 

Kelvin  M,  Parker  p)oor,  the  indifference  of  wealthy  landholders 
Chicago,  III.  to  the  misery  and  want  of  those  who  work 
their  fields,  bureaucratic  corruption  which 
gives  the  right  to  don  Dinero — all  arc  sub- 
X  Romualdo  Brughetti.  Vida  de  Almajuerte:  jeeted  to  close  scrutiny. 

El  combatiente  perpetuo.  Buenos  Aires.  But  if  squalor  and  pxjvcrty  exist  in  Cuba, 
Peuser.  1954.  255  pages  -f-  9  plates.  there  is  also  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  Contrast- 

Pedro  B.  Palacios  (1854-1917),  whose  first  ing  with  disturbing  studies  of  man’s  inhuman- 
px)em,  submitted  to  Bartolom^  Mitre  and  La  ity  to  man  arc  stories  of  stirring  patriotism, 
Nacidn,  bore  the  p)cn  name  “Almafuerte,”  is  irresistible  good  humor,  love,  and  throbbing 
the  subject  of  a  pxjctically  written  biography  sensualism.  The  colorful  vernacular  of  the 
by  an  author  already  known  for  his  study  of  island  adds  its  own  spiccial  flavor  to  these 
Gabricla  Mistral.  Undecided  whether  to  con-  tales  of  the  tropics. 

centrate  on  painting  or  pnjctry,  the  romantic  Many  of  the  authors  in  this  collection  will 
Almafuerte  excelled  in  both  fields.  He  also  sink  into  oblivion,  but  in  the  main  the  editor’s 

made  a  brief  attempt  at  the  theater  in  1875,  taste  has  been  sure,  and  it  appears  that  Cuba’s 

with  the  tragedy  Pobre  Teresa,  under  the  in-  future  in  the  field  of  the  cuento  rests  in  capable 

flucnce  of  ^pronceda’s  Canto  a  Teresa,  but  hands.  Kenneth  Webb 

motivated  by  another  Teresa  who  had  spurned  Muhlenberg  College 

him. 

His  first  success  came  while  lieing  dis-  **  Pedro  Grascs.  En  torno  a  la  obra  de  Bello, 

missed  as  a  provincial  school  teacher,  for  lack  Caracas.  Vargas.  1953.  198  pages, 

of  scholastic  training.  The  publication  of  Grascs  puts  together  here  several  spjeeches, 
Interrogante  (1890),  foreshadowing  Modern-  notes,  and  articles,  none  of  which  was  original- 
ism,  brought  “Almafuerte”  recognition  from  ly  intended  to  be  integrated  into  a  book.  The 
Spain  as  the  “gran  px)eta  andnimo  de  la  lengua  author  decided  later  to  publish  them  without 
castellana.”  further  elaboration  or  any  attempt  to  con- 

Having  just  edited  his  complete  works  nect  them  into  an  organized  sequence.  This 

(Peuser,  1954),  Brughetti  can  explain  the  mys-  failure  is  the  weakness  of  the  book,  or  p>erhap)s 

ticism  and  realism  of  this  px)et  often  paired  its  strength  lies  precisely  in  this,  as  the  author 

with  Dario  as  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  New  is  inclined  to  believe. 

World.  This  is  a  moving  book  about  a  man  Different  degrees  of  importance,  therefore, 
always  impoverished,  yet  rich  in  thoughts  and  and  of  achievement,  arc  to  be  found  among  the 
friends.  half  dozen  essays  in  the  book.  With  this  in 

Willis  Knapp  Jones  mind,  the  reader  should  not  cxpoct  any  kind 

Miami  University  of  outstanding  or  scholarly  study,  but  easy. 
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off-the-cufT  comments  made  by  a  writer  who 
knows  and  even  masters  the  subject,  indeed, 
although  he  has  not  given  the  Bnal  touch  to 
his  book. 

The  motivation  of  Bello’s  writings,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  given  a  personal  appraisal  by  Grases, 
according  to  whom  Bello  did  not  write,  as  ev¬ 
ery  writer  does,  out  of  fondness  for  writing, 
but  with  the  elaborate  and  ambitious  purpose 
of  providing  the  recently  horn  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  with  a  solid  cultural  background. 
It  is  a  revolutionary  and  stimulating  thesis  that 
well  deserves  a  serious  and  documented  ex¬ 
ploration.  The  contribution  of  Bello  to  the 
actual  hirth  of  the  new  republics  of  the  south 
and  his  keeping  Venezuela  deep  in  his  heart  in 
spite  of  his  life-long  absence  from  the  country 
are  open  questions  to  he  settled  through  a 
thorough  study  of  chapter  and  verse. 

The  list  of  classic  books  in  the  private  li¬ 
brary  of  Miranda  is  a  goo<]  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Spanish  American  culture;  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  several  documents  dealing  with  the 
attempted  landing  of  Miranda  in  Venezuela  in 
1806,  although  they  are  not  new,  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  historians.  The  book  cannot  be 
ignored  by  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  America. 

Jenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  College 

**  Enrique  I^fourcade,  ed.  &  comp.  Anto- 
logia  del  nuevo  cuento  chileno.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954.  338  pages,  ill.  $1.40. 
This  anthology  of  contemporary  Chilean  short 
stories  is  uniquely  attractive.  The  author,  a 
promising  young  writer  himself,  presents  an 
interesting  analysis  and  definition  of  the  short 
story  genre  in  the  prologue.  Twenty-four  writ¬ 
ers,  many  of  whose  stories  were  previously  un¬ 
edited,  are  introduced  with  a  biographical 
sketch  and  portrait.  Each  writer  was  asked  to 
define  the  short  story.  Their  replies,  plus  a 
representative  short  story  by  each  author,  are 
presented.  A  short  bibliography  is  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Several  new  names  (i.e.,  forge  Fxl- 
wards  Valdes,  Mario  Espinosa,  Marfa  Elena 
Gertner,  etc.)  appear.  The  author’s  good  taste 
and  judgment  concerning  his  selections  per¬ 
haps  make  up  for  the  lack  of  English  notes 
and  translations  which  many  American  educa¬ 
tors  seek  for  classroom  use. 

Manuel  //.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yori( 

**  fuan  Loveluck  M.,  ed.  Poema  de  Mlo  Cid, 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954.  397 
pages. 

This  edition  of  the  Cid,  prepared  especially 


for  Chilean  students  in  the  Humanities  pro¬ 
gram,  consists  of  Men^ndez  Pidal’s  edition  of 
the  Old  Spanish  text  as  prepared  for  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Cldsicos  Castellanos  (vol.  24,  2nd 
ed.,  Madrid,  1923)  together  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  notes,  bibliography,  and  modern  Spanish 
prose  translation  by  Juan  Lx)veluck  M.  of  the 
Department  of  Spanish  of  the  University  of 
Concepci6n  (Chile).  The  intro<luctory  ma¬ 
terial  (pp.  9-53)  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  critical  apparatus,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
differing  points  of  view  of  Men^ndez  Pidal 
and  1^0  Spitzer  in  regard  to  the  historicity  of 
the  Cantar  de  Mto  Cid,  in  which  the  view¬ 
point  of  Men^ndez  Pidal  is  vigorously,  if  not 
always  soundly,  defended  and  upheld.  The 
modern  prose  translation,  which  is  entirely 
adequate  in  all  respects,  is  held  by  its  author 
to  be  less  “artistic”  than  the  well-known  ver¬ 
sion  of  Alfonso  Reyes  but  is  intended  to  re¬ 
capture  the  style  of  the  original  as  defined  by 
Dimaso  Alonso  in  Estilo  y  creacidn  en  el 
Poema  del  Cid. 

Joseph  A.  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

Alberto  Monterde.  La  poesia  pura  en  la 
I'trica  espahola.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Univer- 
sitaria.  1953.  vii  -j-  161  pages. 

This  study  clearly  presents  the  history  of 
poesia  pura  as  a  literary  movement,  first  in 
France,  where  at  once  it  split  into  two  varia¬ 
tions — one  following  the  interpretation  of  the 
poet  Paul  Valery,  who  first  used  the  term,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  critic  Henri  Br6mond, 
who  first  discussed  it — and  later  in  Spain, 
where  it  has  come  to  its  greatest  development 
in  the  poetry  of  Guillen  and  Salinas.  Although 
the  author  seems  too  harsh  in  his  judgment  of 
Guillen’s  work  and  over-enthusiastic  in  regard 
to  Salinas’s,  his  excellent  and  original  study  is 
a  needed  contribution  to  literary  history  and 
criticism. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

Xavier  Villaurrutia.  Poesia  y  teatro  com- 
pletos.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1953.  xxiv  -|-  540  pages.  $22 
m/mex. 

Villaurrutia  had  the  amazing  ability  to  treat 
diversified  subjects  with  a  maximum  of  dex¬ 
terity.  Sometimes  his  ;x)etry  reflects  B^cquer’s 
simplicity  of  sentiments,  only  to  plummet  to 
the  profound  obscurity  of  Lorca’s  symbolism 
— but  always  painting  charming  word  pictures 
with  minor  tones  and  subtle  shadings.  His 
plays,  dealing  with  many  of  the  psychological 
problems  of  contemporary  living,  are  always 
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delicate  of  phrase;  they  are  expertly  handled 
with  the  adroit  touch  of  sensitivity.  Poesia  y 
teatro  completos  gives  a  magnificent  insight 
into  one  of  Mexico’s  most  versatile  and  influ¬ 
ential  intellects.  His  scholarship  to  Yale  under 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  well  deserved. 

Helen  Jane  Le  Roux 
Boston  University 

*  Francisco  Arrivf.  Teatro  puertorriqueflo. 

Madrid.  Mendez.  1953.  159  pages. 

Arrivi,  forty  year  old  dramatist,  director,  and 
founder  of  the  experimental  Tinglado  Puer- 
torriqueno,  has  contributed  to  all  phases  of  his 
country’s  theater  since  his  days  as  Rockefeller 
Foundation  student  of  the  stage  at  Columbia 
University.  He  began  his  career  as  dramatist 
with  the  one  act  Club  de  solteros  in  1940,  re¬ 
written  for  the  present  volume  as  a  “gtiinolada 
en  tres  espantos,”  about  a  man  who  founded  a 
club  to  discourage  matrimony  and  started  a 
war  between  the  sexes.  The  characters  are 
conceived  as  puppets,  but  “Elio,”  really  the 
spy  Juanita,  becomes  a  rounded  person.  The 
other  play,  Una  sombra  menos  (1952),  began 
as  Marta  Soledad  in  1947.  The  contriving 
Marfa  dreams  of  a  dragon  and  lilies,  and  finds 
more  in  common  with  the  poet  Ricardo  than 
with  her  earthy  husband.  The  relationship  of 
the  figures  is  involved,  and  there  is  symbolism 
and  fantasy,  but  the  psychology  of  this  tragedy 
and  its  melodramatic  ending  give  it  impact. 
Among  the  few  published  plays  from  Puerto 
Rico,  this  has  an  honored  place. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Diego  Barros  Ortiz.  Kronios  ( rebelidn 
de  los  Atlantes).  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1954.  229  pages.  $1. 

The  reader  of  this  novel  has  to  work  his  way 
through  an  awkward  box  within  box  within 
box  approach  wherein  a  narrator  narrates  what 
another  narrator  narrated  as  having  been  nar¬ 
rated  to  him.  The  plot  that  finally  emerges 
mummy-like  out  of  these  laborious  wrappings 
is  hardly  worth  the  effort.  A  confusing  pot¬ 
pourri  of  science-fiction,  spiritualism,  Mexican 
folklore,  and  Greek  mythology,  it  apparently 
sets  out  to  explain  how  the  lost  continent  of 
Atlantis  sank  into  the  sea  after  its  people  re¬ 
belled  against  Poseidon  and  the  other  gods  of 
Olympus.  Marcelle  Michelin 

Rutherford,  N.  f. 

Noel  Claras/).  FA  Diablo  toca  la  flauta.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Juventud.  1954.  191  pages  -|-  ^ 
plates.  35  ptas. 

Many  imaginative  works  have  been  written 


about  the  devil  and  his  intervention  in  human 
affairs.  Claraso’s  devil’s  presence  on  earth  is 
due  to  the  summoning  power  of  a  little  statue 
of  a  devil  playing  a  flute.  The  devil  appears  in 
the  guise  of  a  perfect  caballero  to  whoever  pos¬ 
sesses  the  statue,  which  passes  through  many 
vicissitudes,  and  the  devil  himself  tells  the 
story  of  these  people  and  of  those  with  whom 
they  met.  This  broad  and  often  witty  satire 
makes  interesting  reading  even  though  it  sel¬ 
dom  plumbs  the  deeper  depths  of  humanity. 
The  book  has  been  made  into  a  successful 
movie. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Maria  Luisa  Dominguez  Rolddn.  F.ntre 
amor  y  musica.  Habana.  Luz-Hilo.  1954. 
241  pages.  $2. 

With  such  distinguished  predecessors  as  Sam¬ 
uel  Richardson’s  Pamela  (1740),  and  later 
Juan  Valera’s  Pepita  JimSnez  (1874),  senora 
Dominguez  Roldin  has  ventured  into  the  out¬ 
dated  genre  of  the  epistolary  novel.  In  the  case 
of  Richardson’s  novel  we  can  see  how  this  par¬ 
ticular  handling  worked  to  his  advantage  in 
trying  to  experiment  with  character  analysis,  a 
field  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer.  As  for  Valera’s 
novel,  he  only  uses  the  epistolary  scheme  in 
the  first  section  of  it  and  only  as  a  subservient 
part  of  a  more  complex  structure. 

We  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  epistolary 
handling  in  the  present  work.  It  merely  makes 
for  repetitious  and  tedious  reading  without 
giving  a  fighting  chance  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  plot. 

There  are  only  two  reasons  why  a  twentieth 
century  author  may  want  to  use  the  epistolary 
genre.  One,  to  avoid  the  more  intricate  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  novel  form,  or  two,  to  effect  a  sort 
of  tour  de  force  by  stitching  together  a  story 
through  the  use  of  apparently  ordinary  letters. 
In  either  case  the  result  is  ecjually  devoid  of 
truly  artistic  merit. 

Rudolph  Cardona 
Western  Reserve  University 

Valentin  Fernando.  Desde  esta  came. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1952.  284 
pages.  $20  m/arg. 

In  plotting  this  novel  of  a  young  man’s  de¬ 
scent  into  the  underworld  of  Buenos  Aires, 
the  author  has  visualized  clearly  some  interest¬ 
ing,  if  unsavory  characters.  But  in  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  break  away  from  the  “old-fashioned” 
novel,  he  has  told  his  story  now  in  the  third 
person,  now  in  the  first,  with  abrupt  shifts 
from  straight  narration  to  the  stream-of<on- 
sciousness  technique  and  frequent  flashbacks 
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to  hif  protagonist’s  childhood.  As  a  result,  the 
reader  who  does  not  pay  close  attention  to 
italics  and  parentheses  will  soon  he  all  at  sea. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol{a,  Oi{la. 


*  Benigno  A.  Gutierrez,  comp.  Cuentos  y 
novelas  de  Francisco  de  P.  Renddn,  Medel- 
Hn.  Bcdout.  1954.  392  pages.  $4  m/col. 
Tills  is  the  only  edition  authorized  by  Paula 
Rend/>n’s  heir;  it  contains  all  the  novelist’s 
surviving  fiction.  In  addition  to  his  best  novels, 
Sol  and  Inocencia,  we  find  other  stories  of 
varying  length:  F.l  palacio  de  la  felicidad,  Len- 
guas  y  corazones,  Drama  intimo.  La  leyenda 
del  nuevo  mand,  En  Zaragoza.  All  represent 
Rend/m’s  alert  wit,  his  mastery  of  psychology 
and  language,  his  gift  for  description  of  cus¬ 
toms.  TTierc  arc  also  some  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  stories,  cither  complete  or  fragmentary; 
Pecados  y  castigos,  Regalo  de  bodas,  En  la 
tierra  del  oro,  Croniedn  de  Corpus  Christi, 
YolombS.  The  setting  is  invariably  in  Antio- 
quia,  that  province  of  Colombia  whose  native 
sons  have  excelled  in  letters  and  which  Gu¬ 
tierrez,  through  a  number  of  volumes,  has 
liccn  making  even  better  known. 

The  book  is  well  edited,  with  a  short  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Rcnd/jn,  certain  bibliographical  notes 
that  rectify  previous  errors,  a  selection  or  two 
of  critical  appreciation  and,  at  the  end,  exten¬ 
sive  Notas  marginales  in  Gutierrez’s  genial 
style  that  have  to  do  with  linguistic  matters 
mostly.  A  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  Renddn 
stands  opposite  the  title  page. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 


**  Paulino  Masip.  Im  trampa.  Mexico.  Ar- 
dcvol.  1954.  323  pages. 

Four  novelle  with  little  to  recommend  them 
make  up  this  collection.  At  the  outset  the  au¬ 
thor  succeeds  in  creating  atmosphere  and  sus¬ 
pense,  which,  however,  he  usually  cannot  sus¬ 
tain.  Most  of  his  themes  have  a  false  ring, 
e.g.,  a  happily  married,  prosperous  young  man, 
who  has  always  had  a  secret  dread  of  thieves, 
tries  to  overcome  this  obsession  by  becoming 
one  himself  and  eventually  is  caught  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  The  most  credible  of  these  stories, 
/ui  trampa,  deals  with  a  rich  old  man  who 
tricks  a  poor  young  girl  into  marrying  him. 
Muddled  ideas  and  a  breezy  style  of  writing 
are  other  defects  of  this  flimsy  book. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  New  Mexico 


*  Josd  Pin  y  Soler.  La  familia  de  los  Garriga. 
Carmen  de  Villalobos,  ed.  &  tr.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1953.  444  pages.  35  ptas. 

Carmen  de  Villalol)os’s  meticulous  translation 
of  this  1888  novel  is  chiefly  notable  for  its 
panoramic  evocation  of  Tarragona,  the  color¬ 
ful,  detailed  description  of  one  of  its  typical 
festes,  and  glimpses  of  the  life  of  sea  and  farm 
laborers.  The  melodramatic  story  of  the  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  the  family  of  rich  cultivators, 
due  to  the  stubborn  despotism  of  the  father, 
is  so  unrealistic,  however,  that  one  wonders 
why  it  was  chosen  out  of  the  wealth  of  sig¬ 
nificant  Catalan  novels  of  the  pre-  and  post-war 
eras  for  one  of  the  rare  Spanish  versions  of 
this  genre. 

fosephine  de  Boer 
Berl^eley,  Calif. 

*  Eduardo  Santa.  Sin  tierra  para  morir.  Bo- 
goti.  Iqueima.  1954.  247  pages. 

Eduardo  Santo,  one  of  his  country’s  younger 
intellectuals,  had  previously  written  the  ap¬ 
pealing  set  of  sketches  that  he  calls  La  pro- 
vincia  perdida  (Bogoti,  1951),  In  the  present 
volume  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  expanding  the 
costumbrista  sketch  into  a  novel,  as  so  many 
writers  have  done  before  him.  His  Provincia 
perdida  is  the  better  of  the  two  books;  Sin 
tierra  para  morir,  rather  than  a  novel,  is  in  its 
turn  not  a  great  deal  more  than  a  series  of 
sketches  offered  as  episodes  with  an  elementary 
effort  at  plot  and  characterization. 

The  intent  of  the  novel  is  to  portray  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  major  characters  of  the  story 
by  the  savage  and  almost  unbelievably  cruel 
tyranny  of  the  caciques  who  victimized  Co¬ 
lombia  during  a  recent  perio<l.  Santa,  in  a 
Foreword  to  his  story,  affirms  the  truth  of  his 
portrayal;  he  states  that  some  of  its  characters 
were  known  to  him  personally.  Perhaps  the 
principal  defect  of  the  novel  is  its  lack  of  a  pro¬ 
tagonist  to  hold  the  plot  together;  no  one  of 
the  characters  rises  to  this  important  role.  Nor 
is  the  horror  of  caciquismo  made  quite  real; 
the  action  seems  to  take  place  in  a  sort  of 
vacuum  which  comes  from  the  author’s  failure 
to  explain  the  political  background.  Santa's 
use  of  language  is  effective;  he  writes  clearly 
and  with  excellent  imagery.  The  outside  front 
cover  of  the  book  has  an  appealing  drawing  hy 
lorge  Eh'as  Triana. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

Manuel  Moreno  limeno,  Hermoso  fuego. 
Lima.  “Mejfa  Baca.”  1954.  23  pages. 

This  group  of  poems,  with  five  full- page  illus¬ 
trations  by  Luis  Figueroa  Yabar,  has  fire  and 
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light  with  a  lovc-powcr  symbolism  as  a  central 
theme.  Strict  classic  clarity  is  combined  with 
concentrated  lyricism  and  refined  emotion — 
the  combination  that  seems  to  be  heralding  a 
new  direction  and  a  new  health  in  modern 
poetry  in  Spanish.  With  imagery  chosen  al¬ 
most  wholly  from  the  intangible,  the  poet 
divides  his  emphasis  between  lover  and  be¬ 
loved  with  a  quick  move  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  swift  but  delicate  motion  adds  life 
to  the  fire. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

Ramon  Zapata  Acosta.  Canciones  de  ruta  y 
de  sueho.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Yaurel.  1954.  78 
pages. 

According  to  the  introduction  of  this  book, 
Ram6n  Zapata  Acosta  belongs  to  the  Hispanic- 
American  T ranscendentalist  movement. There¬ 
fore,  his  poems  are  concerned  with  man’s  soul 
and  its  attempt  to  establish  an  identity  over 
and  above  time:  “volar  de  mundo  a  mundo 
por  los  aires  de  Dios  en  primavera.”  He 
searches  for  the  hard  and  enduring  in  nature 
(“cuerpos  de  forma  eterna”)  although  he  is 
acutely  aware  of  “la  curva  de  lo  azul  y  lo 
eterno.” 

In  poem  after  poem  Acosta  posits  himself 
in  regard  to  the  world:  He  walks,  he  dreams, 
he  tries  to  experience  death  in  advance.  How¬ 
ever,  his  most  successful  efforts,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  his  love  poems.  Here  he  shows  a  spe¬ 
cial  sensitivity,  perhaps  because  the  love  poem 
better  embraces  and  orients  his  transcenden¬ 
talism: 

Eitis  llenando  toda 
la  estatua  de  mi  cuerpo; 
y  ti  me  fugo,  ciuzai 
los  puentes  de  mi  tiempo. 

The  personal  pronoun  belongs  to  love.  But  its 
position  in  nature  is  so  relative  as  to  seem  ab¬ 
surd.  And  this  overdevelopment  of  self  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  Acosta’s  chief  shortcoming.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  demonstrates  considerable  finesse. 

Madeline  Cundi0 
University  of  Ijyuisville 

^  Enrique  Espinoza.  El  dngel  y  el  leSn.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Universitaria.  133  pages. 
I^tin  American  intellectuals  revel  in  and  excel 
at  that  rambling,  occasionally  delightful,  virtu¬ 
ally  extinct  form  of  mental  setting-up  exer¬ 
cises  known  as  the  essay.  El  angel  y  el  le6n  is 
little  more  than  a  notebook  of  interesting 
thoughts  jotted  down  at  random,  an  esoteric, 
literary  potpourri  to  be  read  and  appreciated 
only  by  fellow  initiates  who  are  on  intimate 
“speaking  terms’’  with  Heine,  Goethe,  Rainer 


Maria  Rilke,  Gide,  Flaubert,  Maupassant, 
Kafka,  Turgeniev,  and  other  European  writ¬ 
ers.  Ideas,  criticisms,  and  impressions  flow 
pleasingly  if  somewhat  aimlessly  from  a  pen 
that  seems  to  be  going  nowhere  in  particular 
and  appears  in  no  hurry  to  get  there. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Rutherford,  N.  f. 

**  Jos^  Marfa  Massip.  Los  Estados  Unidos  y 
su  presidente.  Barcelona.  Destino.  1952. 
330  pages,  ill.  -f-  40  plates. 

Massip,  a  Spanish  newspaper  correspondent 
who  has  spent  much  time  in  this  country,  in¬ 
tends  his  book  to  give  his  compatriots  and 
other  Europeans  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  people.  Pointing  out  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  is  the  only  democratic  power  able  to 
halt  the  Communist  advance,  he  warns  that 
if  free  Europeans  hope  to  preserve  their  iden¬ 
tity  they  must  abandon  anti-American  preju¬ 
dices  and  cooperate  with  the  U.  S.  A. 

Opening  with  a  brief  historical  survey,  the 
author  quickly  passes  to  his  chief  concern,  the 
evolution  of  American  policies  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  TTie  New  Deal,  the  Truman  Fair 
Deal,  the  1952  campaign,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  all  come 
under  his  scrutiny.  Greatly  impressed  by  the 
personality  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  Massip  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Democratic  leader  may  reflect 
the  spirit  of  America  more  accurately  than 
Eisenhower,  the  man  of  the  political  moment. 
He  includes  excerpts  from  Stevenson’s  cam¬ 
paign  speeches  in  an  appendix. 

Figures  on  salaries,  taxes,  rents,  and  prices, 
and  discussions  of  the  Hiss  case,  the  McCarthy 
investigations,  and  other  American  phenom¬ 
ena,  suggest  the  thoroughness  of  Massip’s  re¬ 
search.  Profuse  illustrations  and  a  myriad  of 
details  about  the  life  of  the  average  American 
lend  an  air  of  immediacy  to  the  report.  Mas- 
sip’s  book  seems  well  qualified  to  interpret 
America  to  foreign  readers. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

Fernando  Ortiz.  Los  instrumentos  de  la 
musica  afrocubana.  IV:  IjOs  membrand- 
fonos  abiertos,  N  a  Z,  los  bimembrand- 
fonos  y  otros  tambores  especialet.  Habana. 
Cirdenas.  1954.  452  pages,  ill. 

Dr.  Fernando  Ortiz  proceeds  with  his  monu¬ 
mental  study  of  Afro-Cuban  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  His  methods  of  investigation  are  metic¬ 
ulous  and  thorough;  his  reports  are  clear  and 
readable;  his  documentation  is  profuse  and 
often  fascinating. 
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This  volume  completes  the  description  of 
the  drums  begun  in  Volume  3  (see  B.A.  29:1, 
p.  89).  Highlights  are:  A  chapter  devoted  to 
the  fiaHigos,  a  secret  society  of  African  origin, 
|)erforming  intricate  rituals  in  which  percus- 
sion  music  takes  an  important  part.  Reading 
the  history,  development,  and  recent  (partial) 
suppression  by  the  government  of  this  society, 
the  American  student  will  be  tempted  to  draw 
a  parallel  with  the  history  of  the  K.  K.  K.  in 
this  country;  a  chapter  tracing  the  history  of 
the  batd,  another  sect  transplanted  from  Da¬ 
homey  to  Cuba  via  the  old  slave-trade  routes; 
startling  p>sycho-medical  sidelights  on  the  oc¬ 
cupational  diseases  and  disorders  common 
among  Cuban  drum  players;  a  detailed  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  development  of  the  bongd  and 
its  extensive  literature.  Musicians  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  bongd  music,  as  well  as  sambd, 
lucumi,  congd,  an<l  other  varieties,  have  taken 
e(]ual  rank  with  American  jazz,  not  only  in 
their  own  right,  as  performed  in  the  world’s 
night  clubs  by  indigenous  players,  but  also  in 
“serious”  music  as  idealized  by  such  comjwsers 
as  I>ecuona,  Chivez,  Villa-I^bos,  Revucltas, 
and  others.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  Luis  Abad  Carretero.  Una  filosofia  del  in- 
stante.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1954. 
258  pages.  $12  m/mex. 

In  these  non-technical  philosophic  essays,  the 
author  introduces  us  to  his  vitalistic-pragmatic 
Weltanschauung.  His  reflections,  which  are 
not  intended  to  be  systematic,  philosophically 
speaking,  deal  primarily  with  the  metaphysical 
interpretation  of  certain  psychic  phenomena  of 
our  age  as  seen  through  the  lens  of  the  author’s 
concept  of  time.  One  half  of  the  book  is  given 
over  to  a  study  of  terms  like  “infinity,”  “eter¬ 
nity,”  and  “time”  while  the  other  half  deals 
with  such  vital  impulses  as  ambition,  emotion, 
and  temperament.  The  relationships  between 
such  drives  and  previous  time<oncepts  are  ex¬ 
plored  in  great  detail.  The  resulting  philoso¬ 
phy  resembles  very  closely  the  individualistic 
thought  of  the  twentieth  century  French  hu¬ 
manists,  particularly  Gide.  The  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  numlier  of  quotations 
from  French  writers.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
philosophic  aspects  of  French  humanism  will 
appreciate  this  lxx>klet.  Hans  Beerman 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

X  D.  Fermln  de  Urmeneta.  Principios  de  filo¬ 
sofia  de  la  histona  (a  la  lux  del  pensami- 
iento  de  Balmes).  Madrid.  Bravo.  1952. 
219  pages.  40  ptas. 

Unless  the  reader  of  this  heavily  documented 


source  is  profoundly  interested  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  particularly  that  of  Balmes, 
he  will  find  Fermln  de  Urmeneta ’s  volume 
very  difficult  reading.  Perhaps  it  was  written 
fur  such  an  audience  in  view  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarly  and  lengthy  footnotes  which 
appear  at  the  bottom  of  every  page.  Nor  do 
the  closely  typeset  pages  offer  any  relief  to 
break  the  monotony.  Sub-heads  throughout 
would  definitely  have  been  in  order  in  a  tome 
of  this  type. 

And  yet,  thanks  to  a  very  detailed  break¬ 
down  of  the  extensive  material  in  this  book, 
it  is  not  hard  to  find  one’s  way  through  the 
material.  “Parte  Segunda”  for  example  is  sub¬ 
headed  “Balmes  y  su  historia  de  la  filosofia  de 
la  historia”  which  fortunately  appears  very 
near  the  beginning,  following  the  author’s  con¬ 
cise  and  to-the-point  “notas  introductorias.” 

There  are  more  than  enough  textual  refer¬ 
ences  from  Balmes  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidi¬ 
ous  of  scholars.  All  in  all,  profundity  is  the 
mark  of  this  work,  and  its  appeal,  on  account 
of  this  and  also  its  profound  subject  matter, 
can  only  at  best  be  limited. 

John  D,  Harbron 
Toronto 

**  Alfonso  Caso.  El  pueblo  del  Sol.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1953.  125 
pages,  ill.  -F  16  plates.  $40  m/mex. 

This  book  deals  with  the  “people  of  the  Sun” 
or,  in  other  words,  with  the  Gods  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Pantheon.  It  is  superbly  illustrated  in  color 
by  one  of  Mexico’s  best  artists,  Miguel  Cova- 
rrubias.  El  pueblo  del  Sol  is  a  greatly  amplified 
and  revised  version  of  Caso’s  earlier  book  en¬ 
titled  La  religidn  de  los  Aztecas,  an  English 
translation  of  which  appeared  in  1937.  After 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  relationships  between 
magic  and  religion,  Caso  presents  the  mani¬ 
fold  aspects  of  Mexican  religious  beliefs.  Al¬ 
though  the  style  is  exceedingly  readable  for  the 
lienefit  of  the  layman,  it  contains  much  techni¬ 
cal  information  of  particular  interest  and  use 
to  the  specialist. 

Stephan  E.  Borhegyi 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Jean  Abd-el  Jalil,  O.F.M.  Cristianismo  e 
Islam.  Madrid.  Rialp.  1954.  279  pages. 
30  ptas. 

This  is  a  translation  of  two  French  books, 
Marie  et  ITslam  and  Aspects  intirieurs  de 
r  I  slam.  The  author,  a  faithful  Moslem  from 
Morocco,  enrolled  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1925, 
determined  to  study  Christianity  in  order  to 
combat  it  effectively.  Instead,  he  entered  the 
Franciscan  order,  was  ordained  priest,  and  has 
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been  teaching  in  the  Institut  Catholique  since 
1936. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  a  study  of  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  role  in  the  Mohammedan  faith; 
the  second,  a  careful  analysis  of  Islamic  beliefs, 
practices,  traditions,  and  attitudes — all  written 
objectively,  respectfully,  and  interestingly  to 
form  an  excellent  guide  for  Christians  seeking 
to  understand  “the  praying  East.” 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Miguel  Artola.  Los  afrancesados.  Madrid. 
Sociedad  de  Estudios  y  Publicaciones.  1953. 
xxi  -f“  3^5  pages  -f"  I^  plates. 

The  old  polemic  about  the  afrancesados  or 
Spaniards  who  sided  with  Napoleon  in  1808 
and  offered  their  services  to  King  Jose,  is  re¬ 
appraised  here  or,  to  be  exact,  is  appraised 
anew  because  no  new  theory  or  evaluation  is 
put  forward. 

In  Artola's  opinion,  which  is  the  old  and 
commonly  accepted  one,  the  afrancesados  were 
mostly  the  Spanish  ilustrados  of  the  preceding 
century  and  the  followers  of  the  French  Ency¬ 
clopaedists.  They  looked  upon  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Spain  and  the  French  policy  in  regard 
to  Spain  not  only  as  the  possibility  of  liberation 
from  the  rotten  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  and 
the  cultural  incorporation  of  the  country  into 
Europe,  but  as  a  ready-made  answer  to  the  in¬ 
sulting  question  at  the  time,  “What  does  Eu¬ 
rope  owe  to  Spain?”  that  prompted  the  well 
known  answer  by  Forner.  The  popular  up¬ 
rising  of  Spain  against  the  intruders  was,  no 
doubt,  a  patriotic  epic  as  commendable  as  was 
the  struggle  of  her  ancestors  for  almost  eight 
centuries  so  that  Europe  would  be  spared 
Islamic  domination.  Yet  the  afrancesados  were 
politically  right.  This  is  one  more  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  characteristic  Spanish  paradoxes. 

Everybody  agrees  on  these  facts.  Artola  ac¬ 
cepts  and  illustrates  them  with  long  tirades  in 
which  he  recounts  the  political  and  military 
history  of  the  War  of  Independence.  All  this 
could  have  been  said  in  a  few  pages. 

The  prologue  of  Marahdn  about  the  evil  of 
revolutions  is  shocking,  coming  from  the  skil¬ 
ful  physician  and  brilliant  writer  of  better 
times.  It  is  weak  and  highly  controversial:  a 
separate  essay  in  itself  that  has  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  book. 

fenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  College 

^  Enrique  Rivera.  Josi  Herndndez  y  la 
guerra  del  Paraguay.  Buenos  Aires,  fndo- 
am^rica.  1954.  125  pages.  $14  m/arg. 

The  author  maintains  the  thesis  that  policies 


and  activities  of  the  Buenos  Aires  oligarchy 
were  responsible  for  forming  separate  states 
from  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  I^  Plata,  as 
well  as  for  the  Paraguayan  War  of  1865-1870. 
He  describes  the  struggle  for  imlependence 
and  the  Rosas  regime  in  Argentina,  detailing 
the  attitudes  of  Unitarians  and  federalists.  He 
relates  the  activities  of  Jos^  Hernindez,  a  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  a  unified  Spanish  America  and  an 
opponent  of  the  Paraguayan  War,  who  bit¬ 
terly  attacked  the  oligarchy  in  the  press.  Rivera 
concludes  that  fundamental  unity  exists  be¬ 
tween  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  which  should 
ever  have  the  support  of  the  common  people 
of  both  countries. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Federico  Carlos  Siinz  de  Robles,  facinto 
Benavente.  Madrid.  Instituto  de  Estudios 
Madrilehos.  1954.  43  pages  -j-  12  plates. 
15  ptas. 

Now  that  the  dramatist  Jacinto  Benavente  is 
dead  we  can  expect  something  of  an  avalanche 
of  studies  on  the  man  and  his  work.  Federico 
Siinz  de  Robles’s  examination,  which  he  calls 
“Apuntes  para  una  bibliografia,”  is  very  op¬ 
portune,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the 
product  of  long  preparation  or  careful  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  author  divides  his  forty-three  pages  into 
two  sections:  “El  hombre”  and  “La  obra.”  The 
first  is  a  sketchy  summary  of  Benavente ’s  life, 
highlighting  certain  years  and  being  careful 
not  only  to  make  him  a  good  madrileho 
(which  he  was),  but  also  a  devoted  supporter 
of  the  present  regime  (which  is  doubtful). 
The  second  part  attempts  some  critical  evalua¬ 
tion  and  is  even  more  vague.  A  list  of  the  dra¬ 
matist’s  works  and  a  limited  bibliography  are 
included.  Interesting  photographs,  some  new, 
accompany  the  text. 

Roberto  G.  Sdruhez 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Max-Luis  Aldrey  Pereira,  OJ.M.  Pensa- 
miento  idiomdtico  sumero-ai(l(ddico.  I: 
Histdrica.  2  vols.  Madrid.  Consejo  Supe¬ 
rior  de  Investigaciones  Cientfficas.  1953. 
xxxii  1,167  pages,  ill. 

Neither  the  hypothesis  of  a  pre-Semitic  civi¬ 
lization  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  nor  the  belief 
in  a  Sumerian  language  is  universally  accepted. 
The  author  of  these  volumes,  representing  part 
of  a  projected,  monumental  work,  believes  in 
such  a  civilization.  These  volumes  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  mind  and  activity  of  its  people 
as  reflected  in  their  language,  religion,  art, 
mores,  and  law.  The  author’s  information  is 
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based  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  Sumerian  language  and  literature.  The 
validity  of  this  work  may  be  questioned,  but 
not  the  seriousness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  it  was  undertaken. 

Kelvin  M.  Parl((n’ 
Marquette  University 

Julio  Col6n  Manrique,  Julio  Col6n  G6mez. 
Arte  de  traducir  el  ingUs.  Mexico.  Insula. 
1952.  127  pages.  $6  m/mex. 

This  book  must  have  grown  out  of  a  fund  of 
examples  which  the  authors  collected,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  do  not  make  a  well  integrated 
work.  The  first  translation  problem  dealt  with 
is  the  phrase  composed  of  two  to  five  or  more 
terms,  one  of  which  is  the  principal  one  and 
the  others  modifiers  (e.g.,  ten  dollar  bill;  wide¬ 
ly  used,  heavy-duty  tungsten  carbide  cutting 
tools).  Common  pitfalls  such  as  the  comma 
in  English,  use  of  singular  where  plural  is 
used  in  Spanish  (seven  league  boots=las  botas 
de  siete  leguas),  multiple  use  of  the  same  Eng¬ 
lish  word  (standing  place  [room],  standing 
army,  standing  water),  and  phrases  involving 
“about,”  “at,”  “but,”  “for,”  and  “proof”  have 
received  special  attention. 

Warning  is  given  concerning  deceptive  cog¬ 
nates,  and  the  point  is  made  that  an  equivalent 
Spanish  phrase  is  often  longer  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  (profit-sharing  program=programa  de 
participacidn  en  los  beneheios).  A  large  share 
of  the  examples  are  from  scientific  writings, 
although  scientific  vocabulary  is  more  nearly 
universal  than  other  kinds  of  writing.  In¬ 
cluded:  a  criticism  of  the  Academy  dictionary 
(not  exactly  pertinent),  additional  notes,  one 
page  of  vocabulary,  two  pages  of  index,  and 
one  page  of  errata. 

As  a  reference  manual  for  the  specific  points 
covered,  these  examples  will  be  useful,  but 
the  manual’s  usefulness  is  limited  to  these  and 
it  can  not  be  considered  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  art  of  translation. 

B.  G.  D. 

Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta.  Bibliografta 
mexicana  del  siglo  XVI.  Agustin  Millares 
Carlo,  ed.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
n6mica.  New  ed.,  1954.  581  2<ol.  pages. 
$20. 

This  premier  work,  upon  which  the  author 
spent  almost  forty  years,  appeared  nearly 
eighty  years  ago  in  a  tiny  edition  of  less  than 
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400  copies.  It  has  become,  meanwhile,  basic  to 
an  understanding  of  the  bibliographic  begin¬ 
nings  of  Mexico  and  the  infancy  of  printing  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Now,  after  being 
long  out-of-print,  this  classic  becomes  available 
in  a  setting  that  is  appropriate  in  every  sense. 
Every  entry  in  the  original  edition  was 
checked  and,  though  few  corrections  were  nec¬ 
essary,  the  new  edition  has  been  enlarged  with 
much  biographical  data,  special  lists,  and  other 
supplementary  material.  Numerous  title 
pages,  colophons,  and  samples  of  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  printing  have  been  reproduced  in  fac¬ 
simile.  This  is,  therefore,  much  more  than  an 
addition  to  the  Mexican  national  bibliography. 
This  is  a  treasure  for  any  book  lover,  bibliogra¬ 
pher,  typographer,  and  historian  of  printing. 

Gaston  Litton 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Juan  Marin.  El  Egipto  de  los  Faraones. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954.  380 

pages,  ill. 

Travel  books  like  this  one  should  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  category  to  set  them  apart  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  “1  came,  I  saw,  I  did  .  .  .”  variety.  To 
his  subject  this  author  has  brought  wide  learn¬ 
ing  in  Oriental  culture,  the  scientific  interest 
of  an  archaeologist,  acute  sensitivity,  and  a 
warmly  conversational  narrative  style  which 
makes  the  reader  share  his  experiences.  There 
is  also  much  pertinent  historical  material  and, 
particularly  in  the  sections  on  the  Sudan  and 
the  Suez  Canal,  discussions  of  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  and  problems  against  the  proper  histori¬ 
cal  background,  brought  down  to  the  present 
government  and  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  solve 
these  problems. 

This  reviewer,  who  lived  nearly  a  year  in 
Egypt,  wishes  she  had  had  this  book  before 
going  there.  Useful  as  she  found  Breasted  and 
other  classics  which  she  read  en  route,  this  is 
the  sort  of  panorama  in  time  and  space  which 
gives  the  nonspecialist  a  grasp  of  the  archae¬ 
ology,  geography,  history,  sociology,  and  re¬ 
ligion  in  an  easily  assimilated  form.  However, 
one  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
political  and  economic  aspects.  It  is  a  pity  the 
paper  did  not  make  good  reproductions  of  the 
photographs. 

The  author,  a  Chilean  diplomat,  physician, 
writer,  and  specialist  in  comparative  religion 
and  Oriental  cultures,  has  used  these  capacities 
to  advantage.  B.  G.  D. 
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Books  in  Italian 

( For  other  Booh  in  Italian,  see  Head-Liners") 


**  Mario  Bormioli,  G.  AUonso  Pcllcgrinctti, 
eels.  Letture  italiane  per  stranieri.  2  vols. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1954.  501  pages  -j-  48 
plates,  519  pages  -|-  48  plates.  1,600 1.  ea. 
The  second  edition  of  a  skilfully  arranged  and 
beautifully  presented  introduction  to  Italian 
thought  and  tradition,  life  and  literature,  his¬ 
tory  and  geography.  Contains  graded  selec¬ 
tions  from  all  classical  and  many  lesser  authors 
with  annotations  and  a  vocabulary  in  four  lan¬ 
guages.  Larger  word  lists,  especially  in  the  first 
volume,  would  enhance  the  usefulness  of  this 
splendid  work,  yet  for  those  who  know  enough 
Italian  no  fitter  anthology  can  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Giacinto  Spagnoletti.  Pretesti  di  vita  let- 
teraria.  Catania.  Carmene.  1953. 197  pages. 
500  1. 

The  author  needs  little  introduction  to  the 
student  of  contemporary  Italian  literature,  who 
is  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  Spagnoletti’s 
many  perceptive  articles  on,  and  anthologies  of 
Italian  poetry.  The  present  volume,  while  not 
a  particularly  distinguished  one,  is  bound  to 
l>e  of  considerable  interest  to  the  general  read¬ 
er  and  to  the  specialist.  Spagnoletti  writes  with 
enthusiasm  and  simplicity  alx>ut  a  vast  assort¬ 
ment  of  topics,  ranging  from  discussions  of  lit¬ 
erary  figures  of  world  fame  (Mann,  Kafka, 
Joyce,  Stein)  to  considerations  of  broader  lit¬ 
erary  questions  (“Some  considerations  on 
twentieth  century  poetic  myths”). 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  first  two 
pieces  (under  the  single  heading  of  “Today’s 
Reality  and  the  Italian  Novel”),  where  the 
author  touches  on  the  curious  situation  that, 
for  all  the  social  commitment  prevailing  in 
much  postwar  fiction,  there  is  in  Italy  a  dis¬ 
tressing  absence  of  any  vein  or  any  willingness 
to  investigate  contemporary  political  or  so¬ 
cial  reality.  The  subject  is  an  important  one, 
and  it  deserves  more  than  the  few  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  it  in  the  present  collection.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  too,  that  Spagnoletti  poses,  but  does 
not  dare  to  answer,  the  crucial  question  of 
whether  the  interest  in  the  South,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  dozens  of  novels  and  pseudo-novels 
beginning  with  Carlo  Levi’s  Christ  Stopped  at 
Eboli,  is  tied  to  a  literary  manner  or  whether 
it  can  really  be  traced  to  deeper  reasons.  One 


can  only  hope  that  the  author  will  carry  this 
question  somewhat  farther  in  his  next  book 
and  give  us  some  significant  insights  on  this 
irksome  problem. 

Sergio  /.  Pacifici 
Yale  University 

**  Giuseppe  Bonaviri.  //  sarto  della  strada- 
lunga.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1954.  156  pages. 
6001. 

Published  in  the  famous  and  controversial  se¬ 
ries  of  /  gettoni  (under  the  general  editorship 
of  Elio  Vittorini),  Bonaviri’s  novel  is  another 
excellent  specimen  of  that  literature  which  has 
focused  its  attention  on  the  South  and  its 
problems.  Written  by  a  Government’s  Sani¬ 
tary  Officer  assigned  to  Sicily,  this  novelette 
was  obviously  inspired  by  the  experiences  of 
its  author,  who  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
what  is  to  this  very  day  one  of  the  world’s 
most  backward  regions.  The  book,  however, 
is  not  just  a  documentary,  however  true  and 
exact,  of  Southern  poverty  and  squalor.  It  is  a 
moving  testimonial  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Italian  Southerner  lives  his  life,  finding  at 
times — as  in  the  case  of  the  principal  narrator 
of  this  story,  the  tailor — new  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  achieving  a  broader  understanding 
of  this  world  through  an  articulation  of  his 
situation. 

Dramatic  in  structure,  terse  ni  style,  the 
story  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  narrated 
by  a  different  member  of  the  family:  don 
Pietro  Scir^,  the  tailor;  his  sister  Pina;  and  his 
eleven-year  old  son  Peppi.  As  each  one  records 
those  events  which  have  touched  their  lives, 
the  picture  gradually  becomes  impregnated 
with  cosmic  and  tragic  meanings,  and  the 
reader  is  presented  with  a  very  human  canvas, 
one  of  the  finest  “reflections”  of  the  condition 
of,  and  life  in  the  South  this  reader  has  read 
in  a  long  time.  A  sad  and  beautiful  book,  ll 
sarto  della  stradalunga  deserves  close  reading 
not  only  by  the  student  of  literature  but  by  the 
student  of  history  and  sociology  as  well. 

Sergio  /.  Pacifici 
Yale  University 

M  Silvia  Magi  Bonfanti.  Speranza.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1954.  449  pages.  800  1. 

This  prize-winning  novel  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  author  pictures  the  life  of  Speranza, 
born  in  the  swamps  of  the  Po  valley,  who  con- 
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tinucs  the  tradition  of  her  people  as  a  worker 
in  the  rice  fields.  It  is  a  life  full  of  misery  and 
toil,  few  joys,  and  endless  sufferings.  The  First 
World  War  overshadowing  her  childhood;  a 
brief  love  interlude;  sep>aration  from  her  hus¬ 
band  who,  as  a  socialist  organizer,  is  forced  to 
Bee  the  country;  ultimate  tragedy  when,  after 
reunion  with  him  at  the  end  of  World  War 
Two,  she  loses  both  him  and  her  son  during 
the  Resistance  fight — this  is  her  lot. 

The  author  has  well  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  the  jury,  “to  illustrate  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  Italian  woman.”  Speranza  lives 
in  the  reader’s  memory  as  a  symbol  of  social 
hope;  that  the  lot  of  the  “underdogs”  can  be 
bettered  through  the  serenity  and  courage  of 
their  women. 

Emily  Schossberger 
University  of  Nebraskji 

^  l^ura  di  Falco.  Paura  del  giorno.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1954.  229  pages.  700  1. 

This  interesting  and  well-written  novel  is  the 
first  successful  attempt  at  fiction  by  a  young 
woman  from  Sicily,  who  at  present  teaches  in 
Rome.  The  book  is  characterized  by  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  characters  studied  at  close 
range  in  contemporary  society.  The  author’s 
main  interest,  however,  lies  in  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  study  of  Frina  Belli,  the  young  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  family,  as  she  struggles  to  free 
herself  of  her  uncontrollable  timidity.  Her  ex¬ 
istence  is  oppressed  by  empty  conventions  un¬ 
til  she  meets  Renato,  a  young  man  who  is  her 
very  antithesis:  unafraid,  daring,  and  free. 
Erina  does  break  away  from  he*  blind  mode 
of  living,  but  the  truth  about  life  that  she  is 
led  to  discover  is  far  from  lending  any  light 
to  her  existence.  The  novel  makes  interesting 
reading,  although  the  conclusion  of  Erina’s 
experience  might  have  been  heightened  by  a 
positive  and  constructive  ending;  victory  over 
her  uncertainty. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

*  Beppe  Fenoglio.  La  malora.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1954.  114  pages.  400  1. 

The  theme  of  this  naturalistic  story  is  familiar: 
A  cruel,  indifferent  universe  prevenu  a  man 
from  breaking  with  his  environment.  Agos- 
tino  Braida,  shortly  before  his  father’s  death, 
is  bound  over  to  a  farmer  who  is  to  pay  a  small 
sum  yearly  for  Agostino’s  services.  7’he  inden¬ 
ture  is  the  beginning  of  the  boy’s  disappoint¬ 
ing  and  unwilling  march  to  what  he  calls  his 
Fate.  On  the  farm  of  his  master,  Tobia,  he 
finds  he  is  to  sleep  in  a  stable  and,  for  the  next 
several  years,  his  education  to  life  takes  place. 


He  sees  only  pitiless  relations  between  Tobia 
and  his  devout  wife  whom  Tobia  calls 
“Whore!”;  between  Tobia  and  his  son,  who 
come  to  an  open,  vicious  struggle;  between 
Tobia  and  his  master,  the  owner  of  the  farm 
who  lives  in  nearby  Alba  and  coldly  gauges 
Tobia ’s  worth  with  an  account  book.  Mean¬ 
while,  Agostino’s  father  has  died,  his  brother 
Emilio  is  broken  in  health  by  service  to  the 
Church,  his  elder  brother  Stefano  is  made  into 
an  unfeeling  cretin  by  the  army,  and  his  rela¬ 
tives  treat  him  as  a  second<iass  human  being 
because  he  is  the  only  indentured  member  of 
the  clan.  The  primary  struggle  of  life,  he 
learns,  is  inescapable  and  a  losing  one,  between 
Man  and  the  victorious  villain,  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister. 

The  novel  is  saved  from  being  a  tract  by  the 
author’s  ability  to  evoke  strong  sympathy  for 
the  major  character,  Agostino;  his  first,  won¬ 
dering  view  of  the  city  of  Alba;  his  young, 
abortive  love  affair  with  Fedc  the  hired  j^irl; 
his  boyhood  friendship  with  Bernasca;  his 
feelings  when  he  returns  to  the  ruins  of  his 
family’s  land,  sees  his  mother  at  prayer  and 
hears  her  words  as  she  asks  help — not  for  her¬ 
self,  but  for  him — are  touchingly  real  scenes 
which  give  dimension  to  Agostino  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  set  limits  of  the  story.  These  scenes 
incline  the  reader  to  excuse  some  of  the 
thematic  shrillness  which  arises  from  most  of 
the  remaining  story. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
Menlo  Parl{^,  Calif. 

**  Diana  Fiori.  U na  signora  sensibile.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1954. 213  pages.  700 1. 

Five  short  stories,  each  having  as  its  theme  an 
emotional  crisis  which  five  heroines  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages  experience,  make  up  Diana  Fiori’s 
first  book.  While  these  crises  are  without  doubt 
important  and  disturbing,  the  author  seldom 
succeeds  in  dramatizing  them  with  the  degree 
of  perception  we  might  expect  from  writers, 
say,  like  Gianna  Manzini  or  Natalia  Ginz¬ 
burg.  Practically  the  only  “situation”  the  au¬ 
thor  makes  real  for  us,  though  never  in  all  its 
intensity  and  pain,  is  the  crucial  period  her 
characters  undergo  after  several  years  of  ap¬ 
parently  dull  marriages.  Lacking  both  the 
strength  and  the  inner  conviction  to  extricate 
themselves  from  an  unbearable  situation,  Di¬ 
ana  Fiori’s  heroines  readily  acknowledge  that, 
after  all  their  daydreaming  and  wishing,  they 
really  have  “nothing  to  confess.”  Their  only 
real  achievement  is  to  have  preserved  a  sacro¬ 
sanct  but  despicable  status  quo. 

Not  so  articulate  or  as  imaginative  as  some 
of  the  more  distinguished  fellow  writers  of  the 
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same  sex,  this  author  must  still  prove  that  she 
has  either  the  insight  or  the  artistic  ability  to 
describe  Woman’s  basic  predicaments,  and 
thereby  increase  our  knowledge  of  her. 

Sergio  /.  Pact  fid 
Yale  University 

^  Mario  Pomilio.  L'uccetlo  nella  cupola.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bompiani.  1954.  252  pages.  750  1. 

A  swallow  flies  into  Don  Giacomo’s  church. 
Terrified  by  the  darkness  of  the  vaulted  cu¬ 
pola  toward  which  it  soars  in  a  wild  effort  to 
get  out,  it  beats  itself  to  death  against  the  sun¬ 
drenched  stained  glass  windows.  So  will  Mar¬ 
ta,  uprooted  by  war,  l)e  drawn  into  the  church 
and  })erish  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  fight  her 
way  out  of  the  sordid  maze  of  her  life. 

This  lieautiful  and  impressive  first  novel  is 
a  profound  and  highly  complex  work  which 
develops  on  two  planes.  There  is  Marta’s  per¬ 
sonal  drama  which  serves  as  the  pole  alraut 
which  the  action  proper  revolves,  and  there  is 
the  spiritual  and  psychological  crises  of  Don 
Giacomo,  disheartened  by  the  mechanical  as¬ 
pects  of  his  duties,  by  the  loneliness  which  is 
the  priest’s  lot,  and  besieged  by  the  doubts 
which  assail  his  analytical  fansenistic  mind. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  integral  sin  in  the 
person  of  Marta,  he  is  both  drawn  and  re- 
jielled.  Thus  licgins  a  curious,  silent,  bitter  duel 
of  wills  l>etween  the  two:  the  confessor,  to 
save  the  woman’s  soul  at  all  costs;  the  woman, 
to  resist  since  she  is  unwilling  to  repent. 
Spurred  by  a  violent  resentment  of  her  past, 
he  harshly  denies  her  absolution  on  two  occ.i- 
sions.  When  Marta  commits  suicide,  Don  Gia¬ 
como’s  soul  is  corroded  by  remorse:  What 
right  had  he  to  interpose  himself  as  the  sole 
intermediary  Isetween  God  and  the  soul  of 
another  human  being?  Had  he  not  been  guilty 
of  interrupting  the  slow,  initial  process  of 
grace  and  of  hurling  her  to  perdition? 

This  unusual  theme  is  given  a  swift,  simple, 
graphic  treatment  which  lends  rare  dramatic 
impact  to  the  struggle  between  faith  and  ag¬ 
nosticism,  good  and  evil,  concupiscence  and 
virtue.  A  book  of  great  promise. 

Hdhne  Cantarella 
Northampton,  Mass. 

**  Michele  Frisco.  Figli  difficili.  Milano.  Riz- 
zoli.  1954.  388  pages.  1,600  1. 

This  is  a  novel  of  many  dimensions,  of  com¬ 
plex  structure  and  probing  psychological  in¬ 
sight,  with  lyrical  interruptions  of  great  beauty 
and  evocative  power.  It  is  a  novel  of  the  Italian 
bourgeoisie,  the  class  which  in  the  postwar 
years  provided  a  number  of  spectacular  scan¬ 
dals  to  occupy  the  pages  of  illustrated  week¬ 


lies.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  meditation  on 
love,  a  mother’s  selfish  love  for  her  children,  a 
theme  just  adumbrated  in  the  very  first  para¬ 
graph  where  attention  falls  for  a  moment  on 
a  small  bronze  reproduction  of  a  nineteenth 
century  Neapolitan  mother  and  child  group, 
and  the  emergence  in  the  last  pages  of  adult 
altruistic  love,  of  self-understanding  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  others.  In  l)etween  lies  a  con¬ 
fession,  a  confession  of  388  pages,  concentrated 
in  a  single  night,  the  night  before  the  return 
of  Maddalena,  wife  of  the  son  of  the  family, 
who  had  three  years  previously  run  off  with 
her  own  brother-in-law. 

The  technical  skill  with  which  the  inter¬ 
weaving  of  time  is  handled,  the  untiring  search 
for  sincerity,  the  need  the  various  protagonists 
have  to  define  their  emotions  and  motives 
both  to  themselves  and  to  others,  the  predom¬ 
inant  role  of  memory — of  many  memories — 
the  criticism  of  middle  class  mentality  and  of 
a  historical  epoch  which  thrived  on  bombast 
instead  of  truth  and  self-awareness — these  are 
threads  w’hich  run  through  the  story  and  give 
it  its  contemporary  flavor.  The  detachment  and 
essentially  objective  point  of  view  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  however,  fit  into  the  tradition  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  novel.  Michele  Frisco,  who  won 
two  literary  prizes  with  his  two  previous  ef¬ 
forts,  has  here  again  given  evidence  of  his 
mastery  of  this  genre. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Le  proibizioni.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1954.  409  pages.  1,200  1. 
A  long,  extremely  prolix  and  slow  moving 
novel,  Le  proibizioni  centers  on  the  story  of 
Gianni  Macchia,  a  youngster  whose  life  is 
spoiled  and  ultimately  ruined  by  the  numerous 
and  unreasonable  restrictions  and  demands  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  his  father,  the  Marquis 
l^onardo.  Emotionally  maladjusted,  Gianni 
seeks  in  vain  for  happiness  and  purpose  in  life. 
When,  after  a  dissipated  existence,  he  places 
his  last  hopes  for  redemption  in  the  discipline 
of  army  life  (his  country  is  now  at  war  and 
he  is  called  to  the  service)  he  is  utterly  frus¬ 
trated  by  his  father’s  successful  maneuvers  to 
have  him  exempted  from  serving  his  country, 
since  he  is  convinced  that  Ciianni  is  physically 
unfit  for  military  duty.  The  war  is  barely  over 
when  the  Marquis  is  killed  in  a  short-lived  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  peasants.  Gianni,  now  without 
the  force  that  has  always  guided  and  helped 
him,  finds  himself  in  a  desolate  vacuum,  faced 
by  a  life  more  meaningless  and  hopeless  than 
ever.  Sergio  /.  Pad  fid 

Yale  University 
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^  Rocco  Scotclbro.  ^  jatto  giorno.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1954.  215  pages.  750  1. 
Rocco  Scotellaro  was  a  peasant  of  Southern 
Italy,  a  self-taught  man  who,  as  a  Socialist, 
played  an  active  political  role,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  his  village  and  died  at  thirty,  after 
having  just  begun  a  work  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  research  for  the  improvement  of  life 
in  the  South.  His  friend,  Carlo  Levi,  made  a 
selection  of  his  proems  and  had  them  published 
shortly  after  his  death,  with  the  title  ^  jatto 
giorno.  Some  Communist  critics  considered 
l^vi’s  words  of  praise  in  the  introduction  of 
the  lxx)k  as  inspired  by  friendship  rather  than 
by  critical  acumen.  Those  critics  could  hardly 
feel  benevolent  toward  Scotellaro  who  wanted 
to  find  his  way  far  from  their  dogmas  and 
their  credo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  choice  of 
(xjems  could  have  been  more  severe  and  the 
l>uok  might  thus  have  achieved  greater  unity 
and  continuity  of  value  than  it  now  has. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Scotellaro  is  indeed  a  true 
poet.  His  links  with  the  ancient  and  anguished 
world  of  the  })casants,  his  adherence  to  a  mis¬ 
erable  reality  which  he  ex()erienced  are  the 
reasons  and  the  inner  motives  of  his  poetry 
whose  ly rival  nucleus  is  a  desperate  truth  and 
a  strong  impulse  of  hope.  I'he  pcKt  is  one  of 
those  long-suffering  men;  he  knows  them  and 
their  lives:  From  this  comes  the  depth  of  his 
language.  It  is  not  a  political  attitude.  It  is 
life  translated  into  |X)ctry,  and  it  is  something 
new  in  our  contemporary  poetic  literature. 

I'his  book  was  awarded  two  Italian  literary 
prizes,  the  Premio  S.  Pellegrino  and  the  Pre- 
mio  Viareggio. 

Margherita  M.  Silvi 
Smith  College 

Cesare  Giulio  Viola.  Quinta  classe.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1953.  252  pages.  800  1. 

The  title  of  this  novel  is  deceptive.  The  early 
sections  of  the  story,  in  their  rambling  and 
pointless  asides,  lead  the  reader  to  believe  he 
has  come  upon  another  author’s  mild  and  nos¬ 
talgic  account  of  his  schooldays.  The  central 
situation  involves  Ettore,  a  stubborn  boy  of 
seventeen  who  hates  school  and,  failing  his 
examinations,  is  forced  to  repeat  the  quinta 
classe.  The  mildness  and  nostalgia  disappear 
from  the  story  when  Ettore  engages  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  his  teacher.  Professor  Petrucci,  a  tim¬ 
id,  myopic  man  who  has  failed  in  everything 
except  teaching  and  fears  now  that  he  will  fi¬ 
nally  fail  there,  too.  The  struggle  is  carried 
on  even  outside  the  classroom  when  Professor 
Petrucci  finds  that  he  is  in  love  with  Flora,  a 
prostitute  who  loves  Ettore.  The  struggle 
mounts  in  suspense  and  reaches  a  climax  when 


Ettore  forces  Flora  to  hide  him  in  her  closet 
while  she  entertains  the  professor  at  a  sitting. 

The  novel  is  loosely  written  and  mispropior- 
tioned  throughout,  but  its  careful,  simple  lan¬ 
guage  is  highly  effective  in  giving  a  chilling 
quality  to  the  climax  and  denouement.  The 
story  tells  of  one  disastrous  result  of  anarchy 
in  a  classroom  and  shows  how  all  the  class 
members  shared  in  the  guilt  of  that  result,  even 
those  who  sat  passively  by  while  the  directly 
guilty  did  their  work.  The  larger  implications 
of  this  story  have  a  special  and  significant 
meaning. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
Menlo  Parity,  Calif. 

^  Roberto  Cervo.  Pole  sine  amaro.  Bergamo. 

Nuova  Italia.  1953.  39  pages.  300  1. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  also  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  another  volume  of  verse  to  his 
credit:  Esistenza  supina.  He  is  also  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  “Movimento  Esistenziale  Spiritualista 
Poetico  Italiano”  and  editor  of  Lm  Nuova 
Italia  Letter  aria. 

This  book  was  inspired  by  the  flooding  in 
1951  of  the  Po  valley,  especially  the  Polesine 
region,  which  the  author  witnessed.  In  a 
lengthy  poem  in  free  verse,  Cervo  expresses 
the  grief  and  sufferings  sustained  by  the  popu¬ 
lation.  This  book  contains  also  three  fine  son¬ 
nets  concerning  the  floods  of  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  England. 

Umberto  Liberatore 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

**  Umberto  Liberatore.  Poemi  storico-reli- 
giosi.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1955.  125  pages. 
600  1. 

These  poems  are  unquestionably  religious 
compositions,  since  they  set  in  metric  form  his¬ 
torical  figures  taken  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  until  the  death  of  Christ.  The  only  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  be¬ 
loved  follower,  St.  Chiara.  Yet,  I  regret  to  say 
that  these  poems  do  not  constitute  religious 
poetry.  Real  poetry,  whether  profane  or  re¬ 
ligious,  creates  a  halo  of  sentiment  and  beauty 
around  the  subject  matter  with  which  it  deals. 
Poets  lift  imaginative,  historical,  or  actual 
themes  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  actual  ex¬ 
istence.  The  plane  of  art  is  constituted  by  the 
new  life  that  the  poet  is  capable  of  infusing 
into  the  subject  matter  with  which  he  deals. 
Lilieratore’s  poems  offer  a  very  accurate  ren¬ 
dering  of  historical  figures  without  making 
them  alive  in  the  realm  of  true  poetry. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
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^  Abbagnano,  ct  al.  Filosofia  e  sociologia. 

Rolugna.  II  Mulino.  1954.  253  pages. 
1,500  I. 

A  provoking  book  composed  of  succinct,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  essential  observations  upon 
every  aspect  of  the  study  of  man’s  social  ex¬ 
istence.  These  papers  were  presented  recently 
at  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Bologna.  One  delights  in  and  profits  from 
this  encounter  with  the  most  contrasting  pole¬ 
mics  of  sociology  and  philosophy.  Italy’s  so¬ 
ciety  of  intensely  contrasting  elements  hovers 
quietly  l)ehind  the  work  as  a  model  of  world 
society.  The  range  of  the  volume  extends  from 
Catholicism  to  Marxism;  idealism  to  psycholo¬ 
gism  and  positivism;  and  from  classicism  to 
irrationalism  and  process  thinking.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  sophisticated  social  and  philo¬ 
sophical  thinker,  but  quite  suitable  for  the  ed¬ 
ucated  lay  reader. 

Eugene  E,  Graziano 
Norman,  0/(la. 

Vito  Paiulolfi.  Antologia  del  grande  attore. 

Bari.  Later/.a.  1954.  533  pages  -f-  32  plates. 
4,000  1. 

The  second  in  the  Biblioteca  Spettacolo  series 
under  the  supervision  of  Luigi  Chiarini,  this 
anthology  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  memoirs 
of  great  Italian  actors  from  the  time  of  Goldini 
to  the  present,  A  historical  introduction  and 
some  critical  material  quoted  from  various 
sources  complete  the  book.  It  is  indeed  reveal¬ 
ing  to  read  an  actress’s  own  account  of  her  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  role,  as  for  example,  that  of 
Alfieri’s  Mirra  by  Adelaide  Ristori.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  theatrical  figures  are  represented:  An¬ 
tonio  Morrocchesi,  Gustavo  Modena,  Antonio 
Petito,  Luigi  Bellotti-Bon,  Ristori,  Ernesto 
Rossi,  Tommaso  Salvini,  Giacinta  Pezzana, 
Edoardo  Ferravilla,  Edoardo  Scarpetta,  Gio¬ 
vanni  Emanuel,  Ermete  Novell!,  Ferruccio  Be¬ 
nin!,  Virgilio  Talli,  Ermete  Zacconi,  Eleanora 
Duse,  Leopoldo  Fregoli,  Ruggero  Ruggeri, 
(liovanni  Grasso,  Angelo  Musco,  Ettore  Petro- 
lini,  and  Raffaele  Viviani.  Briefer  treatment  is 
accorded  a  group  of  more  recent  actresses,  in¬ 
cluding  Emma  Gramatica  and  Alda  Borelli. 
Under  the  heading  of  “Music  Hall  and  Films” 
are  found  brief  essays  on  such  contemporary 
figures  as  Toto,  Vittorio  de  Sica,  and  Anna 
Magnani.  A  brief  speech  in  Neapcjlitan  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Eduardo  de  Filip|)o  at  the  opening  in 
1954  of  the  remodeled  Teatro  San  Ferdinando 
(1790)  in  Naples  adds  a  touch  of  humor. 
American  readers  will  especially  enjoy  the 
pages  devoted  to  Duse.  Photographs  of  all  the 
stars  are  included.  Karl  G.  Rott/(e 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Luigi  Quattrocchi.  L’idea  di  hello  nel  pen- 
siero  di  Platone.  Roma.  Storia  e  Lettera- 
tura.  1953.  138  pages.  1,200  1. 
Examination  of  Plato’s  interpretation  of  the 
beautiful.  An  introductory  chapiter  explains 
revealing  aesthetic  and  ethical  backgrounds  as 
derived  from  mythology,  the  Pythagoreans, 
Heraclitus,  Democritus,  the  humanists,  the 
sophists,  et  al.  Continuing  by  historical  meth¬ 
od,  the  author  demonstrates  the  early  influence 
of  Socrates  upxin  Plato  and  its  significance. 
Signore  Quattrocchi  then  treats  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Platonic  view  of  ethics  and  aes¬ 
thetics,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  utilize 
his  own  method  as  a  check  and  Plato’s  writ¬ 
ings  as  criterion.  Although  there  are  a  few 
typographical  errors,  they  do  not  detract  from 
the  scholarly  value  of  the  book.  Six  lengthy 
bibliographies  complete  the  volume. 

R.  Tyson  Wyc/(off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Luigi  Salvatorelli.  Chiesa  e  stato  dalla  rivo- 
luzione  francese  ad  oggi,  Firenze.  Nuova 
Italia.  1955.  145  pages.  600  1. 

The  eminent  historian  offers  in  this  book  a 
clear  and  panoramic  view  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  to  our  own  days.  One  of  the  outstanding 
merits  of  this  work  is  the  light  that  the  author 
throws  on  the  historical  background  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  concise  but  pKnetrating 
analysis  of  the  forces  that  were  at  work  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  the 
factors  that  influenced  the  outlook  on  religion 
during  the  Romantic  pjcriod  and  in  our  con- 
tempxirary  civilization.  Such  distinctions  as 
that  l)ctween  liberalism  and  democracy,  re¬ 
ligious  Gallicism  and  universalism,  politics 
and  religious  faith  invite  one  to  think  seriously 
of  the  religious  phenomenon  that  stands  out 
in  sharp  relief  throughout  the  history  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization.  The  religious  rebirth  in  our 
epxxrh  is  placed  in  a  very  clear  light.  The  book 
is  well  documented  by  a  man  who  is  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  Europiean  history. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

*  Raffaele  Ciampini.  Gian  Pietro  Vieusseux. 
/  suoi  viaggi,  i  suoi  giornali,  i  suoi  amici. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1953.  483  pages,  2,000  1. 
The  author  of  the  Vita  del  Tommaseo  has 
again  written  a  very  thorough,  well-docu¬ 
mented  study  of  a  nineteenth  century  figure 
who  is  rememl)ered  for  his  liberalism,  his  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  th^  civic  and  cultural  devel¬ 
opment  of  Tuscany,  and  for  his  literary  activity 
as  editor  of  L' Antologia,  L’Agrario,  Im  Guida 
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deU’Educatore,  and  L'Archivo  Storico.  His 
salon  in  Florence  was  frequented  by  promi¬ 
nent  Italians  as  well  as  by  visiting  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  celebrities  such  as  Lamennais,  Am¬ 
pere,  Dumas,  Casimir  Delavigne,  and  Fau- 
riel.  His  passion  for  facts  and  hgures  and  his 
keen  observation  of  details  are  strikingly  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  entertaining  account  of  his  travels 
which  he  wrote  in  French,  the  language  of 
his  forel)ears.  Although  he  was  bilingual, 
neither  his  French  nor  his  Italian  was  above 
reproach,  as  the  author  justly  points  out.  His 
loyalty  to  his  friends — he  had  no  family  of 
his  own — and  his  devotion  to  Italy  are  among 
his  chief  virtues.  He  was  very  practical  in  his 
approach  to  any  problem,  and  his  early  efforts 
toward  encouraging  specialized  study  in  va¬ 
rious  fields  seem  to  herald  modern  technologi¬ 
cal  institutes.  This  scholarly  volume,  com¬ 
plete  with  index  and  bibliography,  should  be 
useful  to  every  student  of  the  Risorgimento. 

Karl  G.  Bottk^e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Dante  L.  Bianco.  Guerra  parti giana.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1954.  477  pages. 

A  lawyer  and  by  nature  a  peaceful  man. 
Bianco  abandoned  career  and  family  when  the 
Germans  began  to  occupy  his  native  Piedmont 
on  Septeml>er  9,  1943.  With  a  few  friends  he 
went  to  the  mountains  and  organized  a  pa¬ 
triot  band  which  in  a  few  months  grew  to  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  men  and  controlled  the  Alps  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  France.  Bianco  died  in  1953; 
after  his  death,  the  letters,  diary,  and  reports 
which  he  had  written  during  the  twenty 
months  of  partisan  warfare  in  Italy  were  col¬ 
lected  and  published.  They  make  a  wonderful 
story  of  courage  and  determination,  and  of 
final  success  against  a  powerful  enemy.  An 
opponent  of  Rightist  as  well  as  Leftist  dicta¬ 
torships,  Bianco  was  one  of  the  makers  of  the 
new  democratic  Italy. 

M.  Salvadori 

Smith  College 

**  Pietro  Quaroni.  Ricordi  di  un  ambascia- 
tore.  Milano.  Garzanti.  1954.  191  pages  -f- 
12  plates.  1,200  1. 

The  Ambassador  in  this  book  is  the  author, 
who  writes  mainly  alxiut  people  he  has  met 
and  observed  during  his  long  career  since  1920. 
His  appointments  have  zig-zagged  him  from 
Italy  to  Turkey  to  Argentina  to  Russia  to  Al¬ 
bania  to  Greece  to  Afghanistan,  back  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  to  France.  He  describes  with  keen  pene¬ 
tration  men  like  Bodrero,  Cicerin,  Litvinov, 
Beria,  Stalin,  Trotzky,  Tito,  Bevin,  Blum; 
finding  Tito  the  most  admired,  Blum  the  most 


beloved.  A  master  at  word-sketching,  Quaroni 
presents,  concisely  and  precisely,  the  physical 
appearance  and  the  mental  reactions  of  the 
men  who  have  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
worlds  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  often  throw¬ 
ing  in  an  appraisal  of  their  wives. 

Quaroni  writes  as  if  un  the  run,  attracted  by 
and  recording  only  the  main  essentials  in  a 
character,  or  the  arresting  oddness  in  a  situ¬ 
ation.  His  laconic  phrases  and  sentences,  add¬ 
ed  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  matter,  keep 
the  reader  alert;  his  well-weighed  asides  keep 
the  reader  believing  in  his  magnanimity:  “E 
sempre  difficile  conoscere  le  ragioni  profonde 
delle  azioni  umane,  e  talvolta  anche  piii  dif¬ 
ficile  giudicarle.” 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  Aharon 

**  Mario  Tobino.  Due  italiani  a  Parigi.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1954.  267  pages.  900  I. 
These  two  Italians  are  the  author  and  “la  Gio- 
vanna”  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  volume. 
Paris  is  first  pictured  through  his  avid  eyes,  as 
he  imagined  *t  in  the  eagerness  of  youth.  In  his 
younger  yea,  he  had  yearned  to  be  in  Paris, 
enjoy  its  freedom,  revel  in  the  sight  of  beauti¬ 
ful  nude  women,  for  this  had  been  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  Paris  in  the  illustrated  magazines  that 
had  trickled  into  Fascist  Italy.  Now  at  forty 
years  of  age  he  comes,  sees,  and  leaves,  with 
the  disappointment  of  a  wiser  man.  Reflect¬ 
ing  upon  France’s  freedom  and  rich  soil,  he 
wishes  that  the  Italians  might  have  these; 
They  could  make  better  use  of  them  .  .  . 

With  the  words  of  an  artist  and  seer,  To¬ 
bino  takes  the  reader  to  every  point  of  interest 
in  “la  capitale  femminile  del  mondo” — caba¬ 
rets,  Folies-Bergires,  Via  Pigalle,  Campi  Eli- 
sei,  ballet,  Op6ra,  and  even  Cimitero  “Fire 
Lachaise.”  With  these  “due  italiani”  we  no¬ 
tice  the  nonchalance,  the  indifference  to  woe 
and  tragedy,  the  lack  of  compassion  for  ac¬ 
cident  victims;  with  them  we  are  elated  at 
the  idea  and  fact  of  conversing  with  a  “put- 
tana.” 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with 
“malinconica  Spagna!”  As  the  same  two 
visit  cities  such  as  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Ma¬ 
drid,  Toledo,  the  author  becomes  serious,  his 
emotions  kindle,  his  reflections  take  on  more 
poetry,  suggestiveness,  and  depth;  we  thrill 
at  the  sight  of  masterpieces  in  El  Prado,  and 
we  recoil  from  the  butchery  that  is  a  bullfight. 
We  sympathi7.e,  however,  with  “il  piu  tragico 
paese  d’Europa,”  with  the  people,  and  the 
Republic  that  is  lost. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  Al(ron 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Bookj  in  English,  see  “Head-Liners") 


*  Carl  F.  Baycrschmidt,  I^c  M.  Hollander, 
trs.  &  cds.  Njdl’s  Saga.  New  York.  New 
York  University  Press.  1955.  xiv  -f"  ^90 
pages.  $6.50. 

Students,  scholars,  as  well  as  general  readers, 
will  welcome  this  timely,  new  Anglicization  of 
the  famous  “family  saga,”  heretofore  best 
known  as  the  Story  of  Burnt  Njdl  because  of 
the  climacteric  burning  of  Njil  and  his  family 
in  the  129th  chapter.  The  present  authentic, 
conservative  rendition  of  the  “artless  art”  of 
the  Icelandic  style  facilitates  the  reader’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  un¬ 
sentimental,  mostly  cruel,  individual  lives  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages  in  distant  Iceland.  For 
sheer  preoccupation  with  vibrant  forces  in  dra¬ 
matic  conflicts,  one  bears  with  the  probably 
thirteenth  century  author’s  overcrowded 
scenes,  his  long-winded  lawsuits  and  genealo¬ 
gies. 

Thor  /.  Becl^ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Fred  P.  Ellison.  Brazil's  New  Novel.  Four 
Northeastern  Masters:  fosd  Lins  de  Rego, 
Jorge  Amado,  Graciliano  Ramos,  Rachel 
de  Queiroz.  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of 
California  Press.  1954,  xvi  -|-  191  pages. 
$3.75. 

“The  novel  of  the  Northeast  has  shown  the 
utmost  vitality  .  .  .  students  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  must  accord  it  a  place  alongside 
the  Gaucho  novel,  the  Indianist  novel,  the 
novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  .  .  .”  Elli¬ 
son’s  thorough  and  enthusiastic  treatment  of 
the  subject — the  sociological  fiction  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  “Hump” — is  bound  to  lead  the  reader 
to  the  same  conclusions.  The  title  claims  much: 
This  is  not  the  novel  of  Brazil.  Nor  does  this 
body  of  over  thirty  novels,  written  mostly  lie- 
tween  19,30  and  1939,  represent  a  clean  break 
with  the  past.  Ellison  himself  traces  its  roots 
as  far  back  as  Os  Sertoes  (1902).  Brazilian 
observation  and  imagination  have  combined  to 
open  up  a  fascinating,  tragic  region  of  which 
few  literary  men  among  us,  eccentrics  such  as 
Cunninghame^^iraham  and  Samuel  Putnam, 
had  been  aware.  While  all  four  of  the  writers 
are  good  in  their  individual  way,  only  one, 
Graciliano  Ramos,  can  properly  be  called  a 
master  for  having  mastered  his  art  to  the  point 
of  influencing  others.  One  realizes  with  a 
shock  that  hardly  any  of  their  novels  have  been 


translated  into  English  to  date!  Ellison  shows 
us  why  they  should  be. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Clifton  Fadiman.  Party  of  One:  Selected 
Writings  of  Clifton  Fadiman.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  World.  1955.  473  pages.  $5. 

This  generous  selection  from  the  writing  pub¬ 
lished  by  Clifton  Fadiman  during  twenty-five 
years,  chiefly  periodical  pieces  and  book  intro¬ 
ductions,  is  best  described  in  his  own  words: 
“Some  of  these  pieces  deal  with  cartoonists, 
scientists,  conversationalists,  actors,  comedians, 
musical  comedy,  the  radio  and  television 
trades,  teaching,  the  inspiration  business,  edu¬ 
cation,  pyrotechnics,  technology,  language,  and 
deathbed  remarks.  A  few  are  autobigraphi- 
cal.  The  remainder  have  to  do  with  writers 
and  books  and  represent  what  may  be  called 
my  critical  moments.”  Journalistic  and  seldom 
profound  but  always  lively  and  often  provoca¬ 
tive,  Fadiman’s  lxx)k  will  be  enjoyed  by  those 
readers  who  constitute  the  undoubtedly  large 
following  he  has  acquired  as  book  reviewer, 
radio  and  television  performer,  book  club 
judge,  lecturer,  and  Holiday  magazine  essayist. 

Arthur  Voss 
Lahe  Forest  College 

**  Robert  P.  Falk,  ed.  American  IJterature  in 
Parody.  New  York.  Twayne.  279  pages, 
ill.  $3.75. 

Parody,  a  specialized  branch  of  the  literary 
arts,  undoubtedly  furnishes  some  of  the  light¬ 
est  and  most  pleasant  moments  in  the  life  of 
a  reader.  Of  this  art  which  is  as  old  as  litera¬ 
ture  itself,  foolish  it  is  to  point  out  what  gen¬ 
uine  sensibility  to  letters,  what  acute  awareness 
of  ideas,  and  what  stylistic  genius  goes  into 
its  creation:  Parody  is  fun,  and  this  book  is 
fun. 

Falk  has  collected  in  this  volume  some  of 
the  finest  parodies  from  some  of  the  best  lit¬ 
erary  jokesters  America  has  enjoyed.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  list  the  authors  satir¬ 
ized,  but  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  hook, 
“New  England  Deflowered,”  “Grains  of  Sand 
in  Ixaves  of  Grass,”  and  “A  Few  New  Turns 
of  the  Screw,”  will  indicate  the  scope  and  fla¬ 
vor  of  this  collection. 

Aside  from  the  fun  of  this  particular  pub¬ 
lication,  those  who  have  something  more  than 
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a  passing  interest  in  parody  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  three  pages  of  bibliogra¬ 
phy  which  Falk  furnishes. 

Melvin  W.  Asl{ew 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Clay  Hunt.  Donne’s  Poetry.  Essays  in  IJt- 
erary  Analysis.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  1954.  xiv  -F  256  pages. 
13.75. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  kind  of  review  this 
admirable  book  deserves.  Hunt,  unlike  so 
many  authors  of  critical  analyses,  insists  on 
viewing  Donne  in  relation  to  the  tastes,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  literary  conventions  of  his  time,  a 
practice  which  is  essential  to  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  any  important  literary  figure,  but 
which  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  difficult 
and  occasionally  tedious.  The  essays  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  seven  poems:  “The  Indifferent,” 
“Elegy  19,”  “I.ove’s  Alchemy,”  “The  Blos¬ 
som,”  “The  Good-Morrow,”  “The  Canoniza¬ 
tion,”  and  the  “I  lymn  to  God,  My  God,  in  My 
Sickness.”  In  view  of  the  scope  of  Hunt’s 
study,  a  full  index,  not  supplied  here,  would 
have  been  desirable. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  ()l{lahoTna 

**  Edward  Lueders.  Carl  Van  Vechten  and 
the  Twenties.  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  Press.  1955.  150 
pages,  ill.  $4.50. 

Although  informative  about  Van  Vechten  and 
his  closer  associates,  and  therefore  alK>ut  one 
of  the  many  disparate  artistic  and  social 
threads  which  together  form  the  complex  fab¬ 
ric  of  the  Twenties,  Lueders 's  book  tends  to 
assume  that  the  Van  Vechten-Huneker  type 
and  the  New  York-Paris  Bohemian  axis  were 
more  definitive  of  the  period  than  actually  they 
were.  Many  other  threads,  less  exhibitionistic 
and  less  willing,  despite  the  frustrating  times, 
to  forego  the  privileges  of  responsibility,  are 
almost  ignored.  The  book  is  a  fair  study  of 
Van  Vechten,  but  as  a  critique  of  the  Twenties 
it  seems  focused  upon  a  showy  fringe  rather 
than  a  basic  center.  Its  treatment  of  Van  Vech- 
ten’s  contribution  to  musical  thought  seems 
sounder  than  its  judgments  u[>on  his  novels. 

Edward  Murray  Claris 
Centenary  College 

*  Kenneth  S.  Lynn.  The  Dream  of  Success: 
A  Study  of  the  Modern  American  Imagi¬ 
nation.  Boston,  Mass.  Little,  Brown.  269 
pages.  $4. ' 

In  his  description  of  the  lives  and  works  of  five 
American  writers — Theodore  Dreiser.  lack 


London,  David  Graham  Phillips,  Frank  Nor¬ 
ris,  and  Robert  Herrick — the  author  proposes 
“to  understand  American  writers  in  terms  of 
their  society,  not  in  terms  of  their  opposition 
to  it.”  He  denies  the  Parrington-Brooks-Kazin 
thesis,  that  the  American  Naturalists  stood  op¬ 
posed  to  a  business  civilization;  he  insists,  to 
the  contrary,  that  they  were  stimulated  in 
their  literary  motivations  by  a  desire  for  bour¬ 
geois  success  in  the  tradition  of  f  loratio  Alger. 
In  effect,  Lynn  is  interested  in  the  literary  vo¬ 
cation  as  a  means  of  social  achievement  rather 
than  as  an  end  in  itself.  Because  he  concerns 
himself  with  what  he  asserts  were  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  his  five  authors  and  ignores  the  effects 
of  their  books  on  the  American  literary  and 
social  scene,  Lynn’s  reply  to  the  I.eftist  critics 
is  unconvincing.  The  giddy  rhetoric  of  his  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  does  not  impress  this  reader 
as  being  suitable  to  the  serious  audience  at 
which  the  lxx)k  is  apparently  directed. 

fames  Thomas  Farrell 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Malcolm  Mackenzie  Ross.  Poetry  and 

Dogma.  New  Brunswick,  N.  L  Rutgers 

University  Press.  1954.  xii  -j-  256  pages.  $5. 
Ross  indicates  the  changes  in  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  poetic  symbolism  that  resulted  from  the 
Protestant  revision  of  the  Eucharistic  dogma. 
He  believes  that  we  must  understand  the  re¬ 
ligious  persuasion  of  a  poet  tj  appreciate  to  the 
full  his  Christian  symbolism.  Therefore  the 
IxKjk  discusses  the  place  of  symbolism  in  the 
liturgy,  the  Anglican  Dilemma,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  symbolism  of  the  Crown.  It  then  pro¬ 
vides  a  detailed,  scholarly,  interesting  study  of 
Herbert  and  Milton,  “.  .  .  the  last  great  Chris¬ 
tian  poet  until  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.”  The 
author  sees  in  Crashaw  the  narrowing  effect 
of  the  dogmatic  revolution  on  Catholic  sensi¬ 
bility  and  in  Milton  the  limits  to  which  Chris¬ 
tian  symbolism  can  l>e  carried  in  poetry.  The 
monograph  is  a  most  erudite  contribution  to 
seventeenth  century  poetry  studies. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Alvan  S.  Ryan,  ed.  The  Brownson  Reader. 

New  York.  Kenedy.  1955.  xii  -F  370  pages. 
$4.50. 

This  volume  aims  to  make  Brownson’s 
thought  and  significance  available  to  those 
unable  to  consult  with  ease  the  twenty  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  collected  works.  The  categories 
established  for  this  presentation  are  by  theme: 
society  and  politics,  education,  literature,  phil¬ 
osophy,  religion.  The  essays  are  arranged 
chronologically  within  each  section.  Abridg- 
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incnts,  inevitable  in  a  compression  of  Brown- 
son,  are  indicated.  There  are  liminary  remarks, 
including  bibliographical  notices,  for  the  ex¬ 
cerpts.  A  balance  is  struck  for  Brownson’s 
many  gravitations.  But  a  separate  bibliography 
and  an  index  of  proper  nouns  should  have  been 
included,  especially  since  Brownson  reflects  so 
many  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Spire  Pitou 
M arquette  U nl verst ty 

**  William  Shakespeare.  Cymbeline.  J.  M. 
Nosworthy,  ed.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1955.  Ixxxiv  -f-  224 
pages.  $3.85. 

- Kin^  John.  E.  A.  J.  Honigman,  ed. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  4th  ed.,  1954.  Ixxv  -|-  176  pages. 
$3.85. 

The  first  volume  replaces  Dowden’s  in  The 
Arden  Shal^espeare,  first  published  in  1903, 
and  the  second  replaces  that  of  Ivor  B.  John 
in  the  same  series,  first  published  in  1907.  In 
Cymbeline  the  meticulous  attention  to  detail 
is  typical  of  that  which  characterizes  all  edi¬ 
tions  in  the  new  series.  But  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  this  book  is  the  admirable  and 
thorough  introduction  which  Nosworthv  has 
supplied,  an  introduction  which  provides  a 
new  and  thoroughly  convincing  interpretation 
of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  greatest  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant  plays.  He  surveys  the  criticism  from 
Dr.  Johnson  to  the  twentieth  century,  discusses 
Shakespeare’s  debt  to  popular  romance,  and 
proceeds  to  an  interpretation  based  on  a  study 
of  imagery,  verse,  and  symbolic  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  symbolic  action. 

Honigman’s  edition  is  somewhat  more  con¬ 
servative  textually  than  Ivor  John’s,  greater 
reliance  being  placed  on  Folio  readings.  Like 
Nosworthv,  Honigman  offers  an  introduction 
dealing  with  textual  and  historical  problems, 
which  argues  that  Shakespeare  did  not  use 
The  Troublesome  Raigne  as  a  source  (that  it 
worked  the  other  way  round),  and  hence  that 
King  John  must  have  been  written  in  1590-91, 
not  ca.  1593-96.  Honigman  argues  plausibly, 
although  possibly  not  conclusively. 

C.  (7.  Thayer 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  W.  David  Sievers.  Freud  on  Rroadivav. 
New  York.  Hermitage  House.  1955.  479 
pages.  $5. 

This  h»ook  is  little  more  than  its  title  states  and 
little  less  than  it  implies.  “Neither  a  psvehia- 
trist  nor  a  drama  critic,”  Professor  Sievers 
catalogues  the  plots  of  American  plays  since 


1889  and  attaches  to  them  convenient  labels — 
Hypochondria,  Wish-Fulfillment,  Inferiority 
and  Guilt,  etc.  With  less  penetration  than  Er¬ 
nest  [ones,  less  subtlety  than  Kenneth  Burke, 
and  less  breadth  than  Professor  Hoffman,  Sie¬ 
vers  leaves  great  critical  areas  open  to  that 
literary  analyst  who  can  bring  Ixith  a  clear 
knowledge  of  Freudian  lore  and  genuine  aes¬ 
thetic  sensibilities  to  dramatic  art. 

Melvin  W,  As/^eiv 
University  of  0/(lahoma 

**  Floyd  Stovall,  ed.  The  Development  of 
American  Literary  Criticism.  Chapel  I  lill, 
N.  C.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1955.  ix  -|-  262  pages.  $4. 

A  worthwhile  attempt  to  satisfy  the  need  for 
an  up-to-date  general  history  of  American  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  is  this  collection  of  essays,  the 
work  of  five  competent  schol^rs,  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Floyd  Stovall,  have 
charted  (with  a  surprising  degree  of  uniform¬ 
ity  considering  the  multiple  authorship)  tle- 
velopments  in  literary  criticism  from  1800  to 
the  present  day.  Though  necessarily  superfi¬ 
cial  in  their  survey,  the  authors  have  provided 
an  excellent  quick  glimpse  of  the  various  crit¬ 
ical  currents  in  our  literarv  history.  The  gen¬ 
eral  reader  will  probably  find  the  concluding 
essay  by  Professor  Hugh  Holman  on  “Criti¬ 
cism  Since  1930”  the  most  interesting,  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holman,  in  summarizing  the  forces  at 
work  in  contemporary  literary  criticism,  pulls 
together  and  groups  (at  times  somewhat  ar¬ 
bitrarily)  names  that  we  all  know  but  perhaps 
have  never  seen  thus  compared, contrasted, and 
labeled.  If  advanced  students  onlv  occasionally 
encounter  “new”  material — e.g.,  the  fresh  eval¬ 
uations  of  such  critics  as  Ixiwell,  Whipple,  and 
Lanier — they  should  at  least  find  the  thorough 
footnoting  a  valuable  guide  to  nrimarv  sources. 

W.  Cordon  Milne 
luik^e  Forest  College 

**  Stanley  M.  Vogel.  German  IJterary  In¬ 
fluences  on  the  American  Transcendental- 
ists.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University 
Press.  1955.  xvii  198  pages.  $4. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  misleading, 
in  that  the  author  does  not  tell  how  German 
literature  influencetl  the  Transcendentalists 
but,  rather,  how  it  was  received  by  them.  Al¬ 
though  for  the  most  part  dependable,  the  ac¬ 
count  contains  some  inaccuracies.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  George  Ripley  was  not  the  recipient  of  the 
letter  quoted  on  page  1 32,  nor  was  Ix)ngfellow 
“the  bast  important  New  Englander  outside 
the  Transcendental  circle  who  studied  Ger¬ 
man.”  In  the  latter  connection,  Lowell,  at 
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least,  should  be  considered.  In  spite  of  a  few 
errors,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not 
introduce  new  findings  or  a  new  approach  to 
his  subject,  his  work  is,  nevertheless,  important 
Itecause  it  brings  together  into  one  interest¬ 
ingly  written  volume  the  results  of  many  wide¬ 
ly  scattered  previous  investigations. 

/.  IV.  Thomas 
University  of  Arkansas 

**  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins.  A  History  of  Ital¬ 
ian  IJterature.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1954.  ix  -|-  523  pages. 
$7.50. 

This  is,  to  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  book  that 
the  English-speaking  lover  of  Italian  letters 
has  been  awaiting  for  many  years:  a  good, 
well-proportioned,  up-to-date  study  of  Italian 
literature,  well  written  and  sympathetically 
presented.  With  no  disparagement  intended  to 
predecessors  in  the  field — some  of  which  are 
gcxxl  but  out  of  date,  others  too  brief  in  their 
treatment  of  the  subject  to  justify  the  title  of 
“History” — this  lxx)k  fills  a  void  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  throughout  a  whole  generation. 

To  elalwrate  the  virtues  of  Wilkins’s  work 
would  require  more  space  than  is  here  avail¬ 
able;  one  may,  however,  enumerate  them 
briefly.  There  are  fifty-two  compact  chapters, 
some  of  them  dedicated  to  the  great  marshals 
of  Italian  letters,  some  devoted  to  summaries 
of  lesser  figures  or  transitional  generations. 
Wilkins  has  his  own  theories  of  the  proper 
chronological  subdivisions  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  make  sense  and  are  useful  in  getting  a  per¬ 
spective  on  the  development  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture.  Obviously  some  chapters — either  because 
of  their  content  or  because  of  the  author’s  own 
pre<lilections — are  better  than  others;  all  of 
them,  however,  are  firm  in  substance  and  se¬ 
rene  in  judgment.  Very  useful  indeed  are  the 
bibliographical  notes,  which  include  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  important  and  useful  translations. 

No  book  is  fierfect  and  some  readers  will 
find  Wilkins’s  tone  a  little  cold,  his  language 
somewhat  colorless.  So  do  I  now  and  again, 
yet  the  merits  of  the  book  are  so  great  that  I 
count  this  a  small  and  almost  irrelevant  short¬ 
coming.  T.  G.  Rergin 

Yale  University 

**  Stanley  T.  Williams.  The  Spanish  Rad^- 
ground  of  American  IJterature.  2  vols. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1955.  xxvii  -f*  433  pages  4*  24  plates,  viii 
-f-  441  pages  -|-  20  plates.  $10. 
Enthusiasm  and  scholarship  combine  to  make 
this  first  complete  history  of  Spanish  influence 


on  American  literature,  from  the  religious  tract 
of  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  2xalous  to  Protest¬ 
antize  the  New  World,  to  the  novels  of  Ernest 
Hemingv/ay,  a  noteworthy  achievement.  The 
author’s  knowledge  of  books,  articles,  corre¬ 
spondence  of  important  persons,  even  details 
of  college  curricula  and  course  catalogues  is 
most  impressive. 

Three  areas  of  influence  are  dealt  with: 
Spain,  Spanish  America,  and  our  Southwest. 
Although  a  goodly  number  of  American  writ¬ 
ers  are  referred  to,  eight  have  been  selected  as 
typical  and  of  primary  importance:  Irving  (see 
also  Williams’s  Life  of  Washington  Irving), 
Ticknor,  Prescott,  Bryant,  Lxtngfellow,  I^well, 
Harte,  and  Howells.  The  second  volume,  bio¬ 
graphical  in  nature,  presents  their  literary  lives 
with  a  wealth  of  detail,  while  the  first  volume 
is  logically  arranged  to  trace  the  influence  con¬ 
veyed  by  travelers,  writers  for  periodicals,  his¬ 
torians,  teachers,  scholars,  translators,  critics, 
novelists,  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  sculptors, 
musicians,  architects.  Each  volume  has  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  copious  notes. 

Since  Spain  once  controlled  more  than  half 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  her  influence 
has  not  been  inconsiderable,  although  perhaps 
not  proportionate  to  the  respective  areas  and 
impacts  represented  by  England  and  E'rance. 
However,  Williams  has  made  the  most  of  all 
his  evidence.  This  is  a  fine  work,  readable  in 
style,  and  if  it  seems  at  times  a  bit  verliose,  it 
is  no  doubt  due  to  its  being  a  lalwr  of  love. 
Small  points  might  be  quarrelled  with,  such 
as  referring  to  Blasco  Ibinez  as  Blasco,  where¬ 
as  most  writers,  if  using  one  name  only,  com¬ 
monly  use  Ibinez,  but  such  small  matters  do 
not  detract  fundamentally  from  a  meritorious 
work  based  on  a  broad  knowledge  of  what  was 
written  about  Spain  or  was  influenced  by 
Spain,  together  with  the  ability  to  fit  it  into  a 
unified  segment  of  American  literature. 

R.  G.  D. 

Peter  Bladen.  The  Old  Ladies  at  Newing¬ 
ton.  Melbourne.  Meanjin.  1953.  77  pages. 

10/6. 

It  is  no  more  ominous  than  usual  to  read  that 
a  book  of  (X)ems  has  won  a  prize  and  thereby 
gained  publication.  This  one  is  decorated  as 
“first  prize  in  the  long  poem  section  of  the 
Commonwealth  Jubilee  literary  competitions, 
1951.” 

What  we  have  is  a  wash  of  empty  language; 
every  conceivable  vague  usage  of  English  is 
tried,  topped  by  a  froth  of  pseudo-religious 
sentiment,  or  sentimentality.  The  poet  uses 
an  excursion  to  an  old-ladies  home  as  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  let  loose  an  extraordinarily  bathetic 
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rhapsody  of  various  types  of  ladies,  none  of 
whom  achieve  the  least  reality.  And  he  di¬ 
gresses  long  enough  to  deliver  words  upon  pa¬ 
triotism  and  countryside. 

The  pity  is  that  such  verse  is  broadcast, 
praised,  and  printed,  perpetuating  for  another 
year  or  ten  a  backwardness  in  Dominion  po¬ 
etry.  Where  are  the  awkward  probing  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  living  Australia? 

Cid  Corman 
Paris 

Cieorge  Burke  Johnston,  ed.  Poems  of  Ben 
fonson.  (Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1955.  liv  -}-  353  pages.  $3.75. 
This  volume  in  the  Muses’  Library  series  is 
perhaps  the  best  single-volume  edition  of  Jon- 
son’s  poems.  While  it  is  not  as  comprehensive 
as  the  Nicholson  or  I  Icrford-Simpson  editions, 
it  contains  the  “Epigrammes,”  “The  Forrest,” 
“The  Undcr-wood,"  most  of  the  occasional 
poems,  and  many  of  the  lyrics  from  the  plays. 
The  I.atin  poems  and  the  “Trivia”  are  omit¬ 
ted.  A  biographical  introduction  which  incor¬ 
porates  the  findings  of  recent  scholarship  is 
followed  by  selected  critical  comments  from 
Drydcn,  Pofie,  Coleridge,  Swinburne,  and 
T.  S.  Eliot.  The  extent  of  the  notes  is  consistent 
with  the  general  purpose  of  the  text:  to  make 
available  in  a  small  volume  the  undisputed 
canon  of  Jonson’s  important  poems  in  English. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Lewis  Ixary,  ed.  Motive  and  Method  in  the 
Cantos  of  Ezra  Pound.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  1954.  viii  -|-  135 
pages.  $2.75. 

This  excellent  book  provides  provocative  an¬ 
alyses  of  what  the  editor  rightfully  calls  “the 
most  difficult  and  most  rewarding  poem  of  our 
century.”  Of  the  four  essays  collected  here 
Hugh  Kenner’s  “The  Broken  Mirrors  and  the 
Mirror  of  Memory”  (an  interpretation  of  the 
poet’s  use  of  fact,  event,  scenes,  persons,  inci¬ 
dents,  and  quotations — “how  the  form  is  to  be 
seen  and  revealed  in  the  flux  without  dissipa¬ 
tion  or  misleading  abstraction”)  and  Guy  Dav¬ 
enport’s  valuable  “Pound  and  Frobenius”  were 
read  at  the  1953  meeting  of  the  English  In¬ 
stitute  at  Columbia  University.  The  remaining 
two  essays,  “The  Metamorphoses  of  Ezra 
Pound”  by  Sister  M.  Bernetta  Quinn,  and  “A 
Man  of  No  Fortune”  by  Forrest  Read,  Jr.,  were 
added  to  the  volume.  The  one  points  up  the 
metamorphic  theme  of  the  Cantos;  the  other, 
the  Odysseum-Pound  identification  insofar  as 
this  modern  Odyssey  relates  “the  education  of 
Ezra  Pound,  the  modern  man,  as  Homer’s 


}X)em  relates  the  education  of  Odysseus.” 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Okla. 

**  William  Elton,  ed.  Aesthetics  and  Lan¬ 
guage.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1954.  186  pages.  $4.75. 

Apart  from  the  Introduction,  this  lxx)k  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  papers  by  as  many  authors,  ranging 
geographically  from  Oxford  to  C'alifornia  and 
New  Zealand.  All  but  one,  a  part  of  a  Smith 
College  dissertation,  have  licen  published  be¬ 
fore,  again  with  one  exception — an  article 
from  a  symposium  Philosophical  Analysis — 
in  such  journals  as  Mind  and  the  Philosophical 
Quarterly. 

The  essays  vary  much  both  in  interest  and 
competence;  there  is  considerable  repetition 
of  the  obvious,  often  somewhat  prolix.  They 
deal  with  aesthetic  problems  such  as  emotion 
and  expression  in  the  arts,  but  also  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  language  of  criticism,  thus  jus¬ 
tifying  the  title.  Vague  or  inaccurate  terminol¬ 
ogy,  sometimes  derived  from  false  analogies, 
often  renders  criticism  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  meaningless  verbiage;  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  is  amply  provided  in  this  work. 
Yet  the  demonstration  is  mainly  negative, 
and  for  the  promulgation  or  even  invention 
of  adequate  terminology  the  book  has  little  to 
offer;  but  the  implicit  demand  for  a  more  ex¬ 
act  critical  language  is  timely. 

The  editor  has  obviously  chosen  this  set  of 
articles  for  several  reasons:  As  noted  above, 
they  display  the  inadequacy  of  critical  lan¬ 
guage  as  applied  to  aesthetic  themes;  they  pre¬ 
sent,  by  and  large,  a  unified  standpoint  in  dis¬ 
senting  from  the  “Idealist”  theory  in  literature 
and  art,  primarily  as  represented  by  Croce; 
finally,  the  method  employed  conforms  to  and 
illustrates  the  technique  of  “philosophical 
analysis.” 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  f. 

*  A.  W.  Lawrence,  ed.  T.  E.  iMwrence  by 
His  Friends.  Ix)ndon.  Cajie.  New  ed.,  1954. 
319  pages.  16/. 

This  new  edition  is  indeed  appropriate  and 
necessary  in  view  of  the  recently  published 
disparaging  Aldington  biography.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  1937,  it  is  now  issued  in  an  abridged 
form  omitting  those  sections  that  are  no  longer 
topical.  The  editor  has  retained  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions,  which  include  testimo¬ 
nies  by  Bernard  Shaw,  Winston  Churchill, 
Robert  Graves,  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  and  I.ord 
Allenby,  to  mention  only  a  few,  and  arranged 
them  so  as  to  present  the  versatile  character  of 
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T.  E,  Ijwrcncc  and  the  impressions  he  made 
upon  friends  and  acquaintances  during  various 
periods  of  his  life  and  public  career. 

/.  liarre-Fusaro 
University  of  Minnesota 

*  Walter  L.  Wcxxlfill.  Musicians  in  English 
Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Charles  1.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N. ).  Princeton  University  Press.  1953. 
XV  -f-  372  pages  8  plates.  $7.50. 

Very  seldom  has  the  forgotten  man  of  music — 
the  rank  and  file  musician — l)een  the  object  of 
such  a  formidable  study.  The  book  deals  only 
with  a  limited  period — from  1558  to  1640 — 
and  examines  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession,  i.e.,  the  free-lance  musician,  the  muni¬ 
cipal  waits,  the  minstrels,  the  church  musi¬ 
cians,  and  the  ones  at  the  service  of  the  royal 
court.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  defense  of 
their  precarious  livelihood  some  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  set  up  a  kind  of  union  with  rules  very 
similar  to  those  of  their  twentieth  century  col¬ 
leagues.  There  is  a  final  section  on  amateurs 
which  rounds  out  the  general  picture  of  mu¬ 
sical  life.  Professor  W(X)dfill  deserves  our  grat¬ 
itude  for  his  interesting,  valuable,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  documented  contribution  to  the  scx:io- 
logical  side  of  musical  history. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

**  J.  O.  Bartley.  Teague,  Shenl(in  and  Saw¬ 
ney.  Cork.  C>)rk  University  Press.  1954. 
339  pages  -f"  10  plates.  25/. 

Everyone  has  seen  and  probably  has  his  own 
opinion  on  the  “stage  Irishman,”  the  “profes¬ 
sional  Scotchman,”  and  their  various  counter¬ 
parts  for  other  national  groups.  In  Teague, 
Shenl{in  and  Sawney  (the  names  which  the 
stock  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scottish  characters 
often  Iwre  in  English  plays),  Bartley  sets  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  finding  out  just  when  these 
characters  originated  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  how  they  came  to  have  their  con¬ 
ventional  attributes.  1  le  does  an  impressively 
compendious  job  of  gathering  and  sifting  all 
available  dramatic  material,  and  the  result  is 
surprisingly  illuminating — not  only  of  nation¬ 
al  customs  in  contact,  but  of  many  incidentals 
like  the  English  stage,  minor  English  plays 
and  dramatists,  and  the  origin  of  the  “brogue.” 
The  book  makes  far  more  al>sorbing  reading 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  subject  and 
its  scholarship. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 


*  Francis  Haar.  Japanese  Theatre  in  High¬ 
light.  Tokyo.  Tuttle.  1952.  127  pages,  ill. 
The  subtitle,  A  Pictorial  Commentary,  empha¬ 
sizes  the  important  aspect  of  this  small  volume 
which  contains  highly  significant  material  for 
everyone  interested  in  Japanese  art.  Here  are 
magnificent  photographs  of  No,  Kabuki  and, 
most  fortunately,  Bunraku  plays;  no  other 
l)ook  has  hitherto  presented  them  in  such  full¬ 
ness.  In  addition,  Francis  Haar,  not  content 
with  showing  pictures  of  scenery  and  action, 
leads  us  backstage,  providing  thus  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  glimpse  of  the  actors’  workshop.  Earle 
Ernst  contributes  brief  but  poignant  descrip¬ 
tions  to  the  photographs. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  A.  J.  Ayer.  Philosophical  Essays.  I^ndon. 

Macmillan.  1954.  xi  -|-  289  pages.  $4.50. 
A.  J.  Ayer  of  the  University  of  Lxjndon  and  au¬ 
thor  of  Foundations  oj  Empirical  Knowledge 
presents  here  a  collection  of  twelve  essays 
which  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals  in 
recent  years.  All  of  them,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  present  a  logical  approach  to  philosophy 
and,  as  a  whole,  they  are  inspired  by  the  be¬ 
lief  that  philosophical  problems  can  be  solved 
by  the  process  of  logical  analysis.  In  spite  of 
an  apparent  inner  connection  of  the  essays,  a 
certain  amount  of  repetition  could,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  not  lie  avoided.  In  content,  four  of 
them  deal  with  questions  of  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics,  three  are  related  to  the  field  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  the  remaining  five  are  epis¬ 
temological  in  nature.  All  of  them,  though 
rather  technical  and  methodical,  are  thought- 
provoking  and  enlightening. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal^ota  State  College 

**  Joseph  Dunner.  Baruch  Spinoza  and  West¬ 
ern  Democracy.  New  York.  Philosophical 
library.  1955.  142  pages.  $3. 

This  very  readable  intro<Iuction  to  Spinoza’s 
life  and  thought  applies  the  insights  of  a  great 
and  original  thinker  to  the  modern  world.  The 
forces  that  threaten  human  liberty  and  prog¬ 
ress  today  have  different  names  from  those  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  but  the  underlying 
problem  of  evolving  a  rational  political  ethic 
is  the  same.  The  spiritual  discipline  which 
Spinoza  brought  to  bear  on  this,  the  crucial 
quest  of  human  society,  has  yielded  results 
which  are  to  us  a  priceless  heritage. 

Max  Selin  ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 
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**  Joan  Evans.  John  Rusl(tn.  New  York.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1954.  447  pages  -}~ 
17  plates.  $4.25. 

In  the  introduction,  Joan  Evans  writes:  “The 
present  book  is  intended  chiefly  to  provide  a 
setting  and  background  for  the  Diaries 
(which  she  and  J.  H.  Whitehouse  are  edit¬ 
ing)  and  “the  more  familiar  published  works.” 
Writing,  too,  as  a  Victorian,  the  author  has 
achieved  a  disinterestedness  of  view  that  yet 
retains  a  measure  of  sympathy  for  her  subject. 
The  result  is  a  clear,  honest,  sane,  well-docu¬ 
mented  biography  which  should  explain  the 
two  Ruskins — the  first  inspired  by  Turner,  the 
second  by  Carlyle.  In  an  admirable  “C3onclu- 
sion,”  Joan  Evans  |X)ints  out  that  despite  his 
style  and  lack  of  system,  “Ruskin’s  posthu¬ 
mous  productivity  lay  .  . .  in  the  range  of  taste 
and  ideas.” 

James  R.  Wilson 
Hardin-Simmons  University 

*  Douglas  Reed.  The  Prisoner  of  Ottawa: 
Otto  Strasser.  London.  Cape.  1953.  272 
pages.  12/6. 

Since  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  imjwssible 
ever  again  to  trust  a  Communist  “recon¬ 
verted”  to  demwracy,  it  is  by  the  same  token 
utter  folly  to  consider  Otto  Strasser  as  anything 
hut  the  totalitarian  (anti-Semitic  Catholic  fas¬ 
cist)  he  has  never  ceased  to  l)e.  This  is  tlic 
point  which  the  late  I.ondon  Times  corre- 
sjxjiidcnt  in  Berlin,  Reed,  circumvents  un¬ 
ashamedly  while  offering  Strasser  as  a  perse¬ 
cuted  hero,  the  only  man  who  could  save  Ger¬ 
many  today.  After  Adolf  Hitler,  Otto  Stras¬ 
ser — well,  what  next?  (Since  the  writing  of 
this  review,  Otto  Strasser  has  returned  to  (»er- 
many. — The  Editors.) 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allensparl{,  Colo. 

(i.  .M.  Young.  Stanley  Raid  win.  I^ndon. 
I  lart-Davis  ( New  York.  British  Book  C>en- 
tre.).  1952.  256  pages  8  plates.  $4.50. 
One  of  the  most  controversial  Prime  Ministers 
in  English  history,  Stanley  Baldwin  was  a 
paradoxical  figure  in  jx)litics.  A  sjxraker  with 
magical  apjscal,  he  combined  a  homespun 
style  of  simplicity  with  breath-taking  heights 
of  oratory.  While  a  great  party  adherent,  he 
was  high-minded  to  a  degree  uncommon  in 
(xslitical  life,  placing  the  welfare  of  country 
and  empire — though  no  imperialist — alx)ve 
party  considerations. 

languid,  lethargic,  and  incapable  of  con¬ 
centration  on  matters  that  did  not  interest  him 
— foreign  affairs  left  him  cold — he  was  at  the 
summit  of  political  affairs  through  some  of 


the  peak  Isetween-war  crises.  1  le  possessed  a 
natural  dignity  and  a  deep-seated  faith  in  the 
British  |x:ople  whom  he  Iselieved  he  fully  un¬ 
derstood.  It  was  more  than  tragedy  that  this 
stolid,  John  Bull  tyjse  of  man  should  fall  from 
the  hearts  of  his  people  to  be  crushed  l)c- 
neath  their  hatred. 

This  life  of  Baldwin  is  admirably  related 
but  does  presu[)pose  a  considerable  knowle<lge 
of  contem;x)rary  and  even  earlier  history  on 
the  part  of  the  reatler. 

Hugh  Corhett 
Sew  York,.  N.  Y. 

**  The  Autobiography  of  Solomon  Maimon, 
Oxford.  East  and  West  Library.  1954.  207 
pages  -f-  16  plates. 

Born  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1754,  in  Po¬ 
land,  Maimon  got  a  typical  Jewish-religious 
education,  was  married  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
endured,  like  his  brethren,  anti-^mitic  perse¬ 
cution,  yet  continued  to  learn  and  to  tutor. 
His  passion  for  knowledge  drove  him  to  Ger¬ 
many;  but  he  had  to  live  the  life  of  a  beggar 
liefore  he  liecame  recognized  by  his  famous 
contemporaries  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Kant  as  one  of  the  great  think¬ 
ers  of  his  time. 

The  book,  translated  from  the  original  Ger¬ 
man  by  Professor  J.  Clark  Murray,  contains 
also  an  epilogue  on  Maimon’s  philosophy,  by 
Hugo  Bergman. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Frank  Swinnerton,  ed.  The  Journals  of 
Arnold  Bennett.  Baltimore,  Md.  Penguin. 
1954.  493  pages.  $0.85. 

Under  the  judicious  editorial  eye  of  Frank 
Swinnerton  The  Journals  of  Arnold  Bennett, 
condensed  from  earlier  editions,  present  the 
complex  portrait  of  a  frequently  maligned  and 
misunderstood  man.  From  his  earliest  years 
Bennett  assiduously  kept  a  journal,  writing 
entries  whether  he  was  in  l^ondon,  Paris, 
America,  Italy,  or  Greece.  Recording  events 
both  great  and  small,  the  Bennett  of  these 
pages  emerges  as  a  p«jrtrait  in  the  round. 
What  he  did,  how  he  felt,  how  much  he 
earned,  what  were  his  habits  of  composition — 
ail  these  facets,  and  many  more,  of  his  full  life 
are  revealed.  And  Swinnerton’s  discerning 
and  sympathetic  introduction  does  much  to 
correct  the  false  impression  of  Bennett  as  snob, 
lover  of  luxury,  and  literary  clurlatan. 

John  Bradley 
Clarli  U niversity 
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**  Gordon  S.  Haight,  ed.  The  George  Eliot 
Letters.  /,  II,  III.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  1954.  xxvii  -}-  378,  513, 
475  pages.  |20. 

Since  her  death,  seventy-five  years  ago,  George 
Eliot’s  letters  have  been  used  primarily  to  il¬ 
lustrate  her  biography  and  to  furnish  comment 
on  her  literary  work.  This  publication  is  the 
first  which  purports  to  collect  her  complete 
correspondence.  But  actually  The  George 
Eliot  [..etters  is  more  than  a  simple,  chrono¬ 
logical  presentation  of  Eliot’s  letters:  It  is  a 
complete  record  of  the  life  of  her  mind;  it  is 
an  adventure  into  her  development  and  mas¬ 
tery  of  an  artistic  medium;  and,  it  is  an  out¬ 
line  history  of  a  cultural  epoch. 

Like  most  successful  writers  and  productive 
scholars,  George  Eliot  was  a  recognized 
agent  in  the  intellectual  ferment  of  her  times. 
She  corresponded  with  clergymen  and  peda¬ 
gogues,  and  she  associated  with  philosophers 
and  artists.  Unlike  most  editors  of  letters, 
however,  Professor  Haight  has  collected  not 
only  Eliot’s  letters,  but  also  those  notes  of  her 
friends  and  associates  which  touch  upon 
Eliot’s  life  and  the  many  aspects  of  her  long 
and  varied  career.  In  addition  to  its  being  a 
superb  study  of  a  notable  Victorian  novelist, 
the  result  is  a  clear  and  lingering  glance  at  the 
pattern  of  men  and  speculations  which  have 
contributed  much  to  the  intellectual  structure 
of  modern  life. 

These  three  volumes,  covering  George 
Eliot’s  life  from  1836-1861,  represent  one-half 
of  the  total  work  to  which  Professor  Haight 
has  devoted  some  twenty  years.  When  the  re¬ 
maining  three  volumes  are  published,  this 
work  will  be  a  monument  to  creative  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  a  publication  whose  merits  rank  it 
among  the  most  important  academic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  time.  Melvin  W.  Askew 

University  of  Okltthoma 

**  CJcorge  I.  Blanksten.  Perdn's  Argentina. 
Chicago,  111.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1953.  XV  -j-  478  pages.  $6.50. 

Beyond  one  or  two  cliches,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  know  nothing  of  Argentina.  Blank- 
sten’s  book,  with  disarming  frankness  and 
commendable  objectivity,  can  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  for  what  we  ought  to  know 
alx>ut  the  country,  its  government,  and  its 
foreign  relations.  In  three  Books  and  seven¬ 
teen  chapters  the  author  examines  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  argentinos,  the  rivalry  between  the 
capital  and  the  provinces  which  has  split  the 
country  in  so  many  ways  (and  still  does).,  and 
traces  the  path  which  Perdn  and  his  regime 
have  followed  into  power.  He  concludes  that 


the  regime  is  fundamentally  unstable,  that  the 
much-vaunted  justicialismo  is  essentially 
Machiavellian  and  an  uneasy  policy  of  fence- 
straddling  and,  finally,  that  the  United  States’ 
policy  in  Argentina  has  so  far  avoided  coming 
to  grips  with  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

A  valuable  book  and  a  timely  one,  for  it 
appears  at  a  moment  when  Washington  seems 
almost  to  have  forgotten  that  foreign  policy, 
like  charity,  should  begin  in  our  home  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Paul  Blanshard.  The  Irish  and  Catholic 
Power.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon.  1953.  viii 
-|-  375  pages.  $3.50. 

“If  America  ever  becomes  Catholic,’’  states 
Paul  Blanshard,  “Ireland  will  be  the  living 
model.”  Whereupon,  allowing  the  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves,  he  demonstrates  exactly 
what  that  would  mean  and  the  steps  that  are 
being  taken  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  bring 
it  atx)ut. 

Here  is  a  record  of  suppression;  of  ignorance 
and  moral  immaturity  fostered  by  ignorant 
and  morally  immature  clergy;  of  a  deliberate 
campaign  to  sabotage  the  public  -school  as  an 
organic  and  necessary  part  of  Catholic  policy; 
of  an  ingenious  ecclesiastical  feudalism  smoth¬ 
ering  all  democratic  impulses  in  the  name  of 
religious  faith;  of  vicious  prejudice  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  education  and  of  sex  as  a  means  of 
grasping  total  power  at  the  price  of  normal 
human  happiness;  of  a  vast  socio-political  ma¬ 
chine  operating  under  the  guise  of  Christian 
religion. 

This  is  a  book  to  make  thinking  readers 
think  more  seriously.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  John  Moors  Cabot.  Toward  Our  Common 
American  Destiny.  Medford,  Mass.  Fletch¬ 
er  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  1955. 
xvii  -}-  214  pages.  $3.50. 

Cabot,  U.  S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  1953- 
54,  expresses  both  official  and  personal  views 
in  inter-American  relations.  From  his  twenty- 
eight  years  in  the  foreign  service — seventeen 
of  them  in  Latin  American  affairs — he  has 
gained  boundless  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of 
the  Americas  as  well  as  sober  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  Hemispheric  solidarity.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  is  not  an  able  treatise  on  inter- 
American  relations  (Cabot  could  have  written 
one),  but  merely  a  collection  of  seventeen  of 
his  speeches  and  interviews.  The  occasions 
called  for  platitude,  and  Cabot  obliged. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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*  Ladislas  Farago.  War  of  Wits.  New  York. 
Funk  8c  Wagnalls.  1954.  ix  -|-  379  pages  -f- 
8  plates.  $5. 

Ably  subtitled  The  Anatomy  of  Espionage  and 
Intelligence,  this  well  written  and  substantially 
dcxrumented  book  by  a  recognized  expert  in 
the  held  is  truly  the  intelligent  layman’s  guide 
to  the  broad  and  involved  field  of  modern  in¬ 
telligence  work.  A  professional  writer  with  an 
impressive  cosmopolitan  background,  and  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  various  intelligence 
experts,  himself  assexiated  during  the  war 
years  with  an  important  U.  S.  Intelligence 
branch,  the  author  combines  narrative  talent 
and  impressive  factual  knowledge  to  present 
a  fascinating  work  which  is  just  the  right  mix¬ 
ture  of  informational  and  anecdotal  elements. 

The  five  major  parts  of  his  book,  "Intelli¬ 
gence,”  “Espionage,”  "Sabotage,”  “Counter¬ 
espionage,”  and  “Propaganda”  cover  all  as¬ 
pects  of  conspiratorial,  psychological,  and 
political  warfare  which  have  become  major 
auxiliary  and  preparatory  military  operations 
in  our  modern  age.  A  gratifying  by-product  of 
Farago’s  competent  volume  is  the  successful 
implementation  of  his  stated  purpose  to  bring 
forward  “from  the  limelight  of  pure  melo¬ 
drama  into  the  less  deceptive  illumination  of 
public  discussion”  the  true  role  of  secret  agents 
who,  the  author  insists,  “have  molded  our  des¬ 
tiny  far  more  than  is  generally  realized.”  The 
uninformed  layman’s  sinister  and  glamorous 
concept  of  the  “cloak  and  dagger”  guy  is  badly 
shaken  in  the  process;  quite  rightfully,  more 
sober  emphasis  is  given  the  less  spectacular 
virtues  of  brain-power  and  footwork,  research 
and  patience,  which  represent  the  major  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  intelligence  operator. 

One  possible  point  of  criticism  is  reference 
to  and  mention  of  certain  “now  it  can  be  told” 
stories  which  might  better  have  remained 
“classified.”  The  scanty  pictorial  material  is 
disappointingly  unrevealing.  However,  these 
minor  shortcomings  will  not  interfere  with 
the  stimulation  and  pleasure  of  reading  this 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  field 
which  certainly  deserves  to  be  more  fully 
known  by  the  responsible  citizen,  and  the 
doubtless  numerous  readers  of  this  much  rec¬ 
ommended  book  will  look  forward  with  con¬ 
siderable  eagerness  to  a  second,  follow-up  vol¬ 
ume  which  is  to  deal  with  the  influence  of 
intelligence  and  espionage  on  the  history  of 
our  time.  E.  E.  N. 

X  Lord  Russell.  The  Scourge  of  the  Swas¬ 
tika-  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1954.  xii  -j-  259  pages  -|-  16  plates.  $4.50. 
It  is  not  even  ten  years  since  we  stopped  the 


Nazis’  genocide  after  they  succeeded  in  mur¬ 
dering,  according  to  the  lowest  official  compu¬ 
tation  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial,  twelve  million 
men,  women,  and  children,  .  .  .  “Not  in  bat¬ 
tle,  not  in  passion,  but  in  the  cold,  calculated, 
deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  nations  and 
races,”  as  Sir  Hartley  Shaweross  said.  Yet, 
this  is  already  nearly  forgotten  and  we  are  up 
and  about  to  make  the  Germans  our  buddies 
and  allies,  telling  ourselves  that,  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea,  we  are  choosing 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Are  we?  Is  it  as  simple 
as  that?  Can  we  really  be  as  impatient  with 
France,  Britain,  Western  Europe,  yes,  even 
the  Soviets,  as  we  seem  to  be  in  this  cold  war? 
Or  is  it  because  our  public  has  never  been  told 
the  full  story  of  the  Nazi  horror? 

Lord  Russell  thinks  so,  and  resigned  as  As¬ 
sistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  British 
Forces  rather  than  drop  publication  of  this 
book,  as  he  was  requested  to  do.  I^st  we  for¬ 
get,  lest  it  be  too  late,  he  hands  the  general 
public  a  compilation  of  Hitler’s  war  crimes  as 
established  in  untold  volumes  of  documentary 
evidence — evidence  so  vast  and  sickening  that 
only  determined  students  with  cast-iron  stom¬ 
achs  can  wallow  through  it.  The  Nazi  enor¬ 
mities  have  l)een  compressed  with  consummate 
skill  into  one  small  book,  and  while  the  text 
and  pictures  tax  the  reader  to  the  utmost,  they 
are  there  to  keep  the  Western  world  from 
blindfolding  itself  against  the  historic  facts  of 
our  time. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspark,  Colo. 

**  The  International  Who’s  Who  1954.  l.on- 
don.  Europa.  18th  ed.,  1954.  xvi  -f-  1,062 
2-col.  pages.  $17.50. 

It  is  a  pleasure  once  again  to  call  attention  to 
this  most  useful  reference  book.  'I'hose  two 
indispensable  attributes  of  any  such  work — 
accuracy  and  lieing  up  to  date — are  found  here. 
The  material  is  recent  enough,  for  instance,  to 
include  the  premiership  of  Mendis-France, 
although  not  recent  enough  to  include  the 
death  of  Colette. 

The  preliminary  pages  comprise  a  list  of  ab¬ 
breviations  used,  a  blank  questionnaire  show¬ 
ing  how  items  are  composed,  and  a  summary 
of  the  reigning  royal  families  (23  countries 
and  U.  K.).  This  edition  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  previous  one. 

Items  cover  a  wide  range  of  professions,  are 
very  concise,  and  emphasize  professional  ac¬ 
complishments  rather  than  biographical  data. 
No  doubt,  any  critic  could  pick  small  flaws, 
such  as  the  omission  of  certain  people  (i.e.. 
Dr.  Mohamed  A  wad.  Rector  of  the  University 
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of  Alexandria  and  formerly  [director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Sudanese  Studies;  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
Peru’s  Apnsta  leader,  etc.),  or  errors  in  alpha¬ 
betization  (as  in  Taha  1  lusscin  which  is  under 
H  instead  of  T,  or  Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala 
which  is  under  Ayala  instead  of  Perez).  But 
the  merits  and  usefulness  of  such  a  work, 
world-wide  in  scope,  far  outweigh  the  criti¬ 
cisms.  t  laving  this  one -volume  work  at  hand 
makes  it  possible  to  identify  and  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  world  personalities  often  referred 
to  by  the  radio,  television,  newspapers,  and 
other  current  reading. 

B.  G.  D. 

Robert  Fulton  Richards,  ed.  Concise  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  IJterature.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1955.  vii  253 
pages  -f-  25  plates.  $5. 

The  editor  of  this  brief  work  attempts  “to  pre¬ 
sent  material  according  to  its  value  in  the  study 
of  American  literature.’’  Since  he  lists  no  con¬ 
tributing  staff,  one  infers  that  the  value  judg¬ 
ments  are  his.  In  spite  of  his  defense  of  the 
space  allotted  to  individual  authors,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  that  Melville  and  Whitman  re¬ 
quire  nearly  three  times  the  introduction  grant¬ 
ed  to  Emerson,  or  that  Frost  and  Sandburg  re¬ 
quire  as  much  comment  as  Hawthorne.  The 
student  will  find  special  interest  in  the  surveys 
of  criticism,  drama,  novel,  poetry,  and  the 
short  story. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

**  William  S.  Roeder,  comp.  Dictionary  of 
F.uropean  History.  New  York.  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Library.  1954.  viii  316  pages.  $6. 
The  claim  of  the  publishers  that  this  Ixrak 
“provides  concise  and  reliable  information  con¬ 
cerning  most  of  the  events  and  prominent  per¬ 
sonalities  from  500  A.D.  to  the  present  .  .  .’’ 
is  not  based  on  facts.  Though  it  is  admittedly 
difficult  to  devise  a  perfect  system  of  selection 
of  items,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  Ab¬ 
dication  of  Na|X)leon,  Academy  of  Science, 
F.migration,  and  various  others  have  been 
selected  especially.  Why,  if  this  dictionary 
should  provide  reliable  information  on  the 
present,  is  no  European  leader  of  the  post 
World  War  Two  period  included,  except  those 
who  played  a  role  during  the  war?  Going  back 
a  bit  further,  one  is  equally  surprised  not  to 
find  such  names  as  Foch,  Balfour,  or  Benedict 
XV,  and  is  puzzled  to  find  Radetzky  (here 
spelled  with  an  s)  and  not  Schlieffen,  De 
Gaulle  and  not  Weygand. 

As  to  the  guide’s  accuracy  it,  too,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  ffitler’s  name  was  not 


Schickelgrul)er  and  he  committed  suicide  on 
April  30th  and  not  May  1st,  1945.  The  Haps- 
burgs  were  never  Kings  of  Germany.  There 
are,  in  addition,  typographical  errors  (Baben- 
burg  for  Balonberg,  and  Haklyt  for  fiakluyt). 
There  are  no  maps,  charts,  or  genealogical 
tables.  The  introduction  by  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  is  stimulating. 

George  O.  Kent 
Bletchley,  Bud^s,  England 

World  Guide.  New  York.  Rand  McNally. 
1953.  ix  726  pages,  ill.  $6.95. 

Selected  and  adapted  from  the  Columbia  Lip>- 
pincott  Gazeteer  ( 1952),  this  concise,  informa¬ 
tive  guide  is  also  interesting  reading  and  is 
profusely  furnished  with  attractive  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  descriptive  articles  deal  with  ge¬ 
ography,  climate,  commerce  and  industry, 
culture  and  religion,  the  people,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  area. 

Various  helps  arc  included:  a  key  to  pronun¬ 
ciation  syml)ois,  a  key  to  px)pulation  figures,  a 
glossary  of  geographical  and  historical  names. 
Where  a  place  has  a  common  English  name, 
that  name  is  used  and  the  local  name  is  also 
given.  Its  typ)e  size  indicates  the  size  of  the  city. 

The  material  is  organized  by  regions,  but 
may  be  located  easily  from  the  index.  The  first 
section  is  on  the  world — land  portions  and 
oceans.  Each  article  heading  for  a  country 
gives  its  area,  capital,  largest  city,  population, 
monetary  unit,  form  of  government.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  is  followed  by  a  gazeteer  of  the  principal 
places  of  interest. 

Although  a  few  exceptions  were  noted,  the 
information  is  well  up  to  date,  the  style  clear 
and  readable.  The  work  is  a  marvel  of  con¬ 
cision  and  presentation  of  essentials.  Used  in 
connection  with  an  atlas,  it  would  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  and  extensive  knowledge  concerning 
a  region. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  C.  Grove  Haines,  ed.  Africa  Today.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press.  1955.  xvi  -f-  510  pages  -J-  2  plates. 
$6. 

To  most  Americans  Africa  is  still  the  un¬ 
known  continent.  The  purpxise  of  this  volume 
of  essays  is  to  dispiel  this  ignorance  and  give 
the  reader  an  understanding  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems  which  are  facing 
Africa  today.  Each  essay  deals  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  aspect  of  African  life  and  is  written  by  a 
man  or  woman  who  by  experience  and  study 
has  special  knowledge  of  Africa.  Some  of  the 
subjects  treated  are  the  roles  of  Christianity 
and  Islam,  the  development  of  political  parties. 
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the  influence  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Mau  Mau.  This  ix)ok  is  a 
readable  and  indispensable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  both  the  scholar  and  the  layman. 

Rufus  G,  Hall,  fr. 

University  of  Ok^lahoma 

Jean  Lyon,  fust  Half  a  World  Away:  My 

Search  for  the  New  India.  New  York. 

Crowell.  1954.  x  -J-  373  pages  16  plates, 

$5. 

This  is  not  the  stereotyped  travel  book  the 
reading  public  has  become  conditioned  to  ex¬ 
pect — despite  any  adverse  impression  that  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  publisher’s  blurb  on  the 
inner  flaps  of  the  dust<over,  worded  to  at¬ 
tract  the  collector  of  “oddities.”  It  is  an  in¬ 
formative  and  exciting  account  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  journalist’s  observations  of  one  of  the 
world’s  newest  democracies  in  action. 

The  author  went  to  India  and  stayed  there 
for  three  years.  During  this  time  she  traveled 
extensively  through  the  country,  meeting  peo¬ 
ple  representative  of  the  different  segments  of 
its  society  and  marking  the  manifold  phases 
of  Indian  life — all  these  comprising  the  New 
India,  lately  an  Asian  colony,  now  an  indc()en- 
dent  nation  with  a  strong  voice  in  the  councils 
of  the  modern  world.  Written  in  an  engaging 
style,  her  appraisal  is  carefully  considered  and, 
at  the  same  time,  sympathetic  and  thought- 
provoking:  “Neither  half  of  the  world  is  ex¬ 
actly  pur(X)scIess.  What  each  needs  is  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  other’s  purposes — a  sort  of 
perspective  on  them.”  The  general  reader  will 
And  her  account  fascinating  and  enlightening; 
the  student  of  culture  and  history  more  than 
rewarding. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


“To  what  truths,  then,  ouxht  the  Academy  to  be 
ded'cated?  To  the  proposition  that  the  end  of  education 
is  the  elevation  of  the  reason  of  the  human  person,  for 
the  human  person's  own  sake.  To  the  proposition  that 
the  higher  imagination  is  better  than  the  sensatc  tri¬ 
umph.  To  the  proposition  that  the  fear  of  God,  and  not 
the  mastery  over  man  and  nature,  is  the  object  of  learn¬ 
ing.  To  the  proposition  that  quality  is  worth  more  than 
quantity.  To  the  propos  tion  that  justice  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  power.  To  the  pr.iposition  that  order  is 
more  lovable  than  egoism.  To  the  proposition  that  to 


**  Padraic  Colum,  cd.  A  Treasury  of  Irish 
EoU^lore.  New  York.  Crown.  1954.  xx  -j* 
620  pages.  $5. 

This  “treasury”  is  not  all  folklore;  some  of  it 
may  not  be  treasure;  but  all  of  it  is  Irish.  And 
through  the  English  garb  much  of  Irish  magic 
peers  to  enchant  us.  A  vast  range  of  time  is 
covered,  from  prehistoric  to  modern,  with 
equally  vast  range  of  subject  matter,  from  an¬ 
cient  hero  to  Irish  “bull,”  from  popular  ditty 
to  stately  epic,  from  Cu  Chulainn  to  Mr.  Doo¬ 
ley.  Pauraic  Colum  says  that  he  accepted  the 
task  of  compilation  reluctantly,  but  who  could 
have  brought  to  that  task  greater  skill  or  great¬ 
er  love?  And,  for  all  that,  he  eschews  chauvin¬ 
ism — no  mean  feat.  Robert  A.  Fowlkes 

New  Yorl{  University 

**  B.  L.  van  der  Waerden.  Science  Awal^en- 
ing.  Arnold  Dresden,  tr.  Groningen. 
Ntxjrdhoff.  1954.  306  pages,  ill.  -|-  28 
plates.  19  fl. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  opening  of  a 
new  and  fruitful  area  of  investigation  in  the 
history  of  science,  namely  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  of  early  Babylonian  and  Egyjv 
tian  cultures.  Necessarily,  the  results  of  this 
research  have  appeared  in  technical  mono¬ 
graphs  and  parsers,  and  thus  the  information 
has  not  been  easily  available  to  the  nons|)ccial- 
ist.  Under  these  circumstances  this  excellent 
history  of  mathematics,  covering  the  period 
through  the  Alexandrian  era  and  integrating 
the  results  of  modern  research  on  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  and  Greek  mathematics,  is  most  wel¬ 
come.  Translated  from  the  author’s  Ontwa- 
I^ende  Wetenschap  by  Arnold  Dresden,  it  is 
iKautifully  printed  and  well  indexed. 

Duane  //.  I).  Roller 
University  of  O/f^lahoma 
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believe  all  things,  if  the  choice  must  lie  mjile,  is  nobler 
than  to  doubt  all  things.  To  the  proposition  that  honor 
outweighs  success.  To  the  pro[K>sition  that  tolerance  is 
w'ser  than  ideology.  To  the  proposition,  Socratic  and 
Christian,  that  the  unexamined  life  it  not  worth  living. 
If  the  Academy  holds  by  these  propositions,  not  all  the 
force  of  Caesar  can  break  down  its  walls;  but  if  the 
Academy  is  bent  upon  sneering  at  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth,  or  upon  reforming  itself  after  the  mrxlel  of 
the  market-place,  not  all  the  eloquence  of  the  prophets 
can  save  it.”  Russell  Kirk  in  Queen's  Quarterly 
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Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners") 

*  Lloren^  Villalonga.  Mart  de  dama.  Barce-  nobility;  he  includes  all  accoutrements  of  the 

Iona.  Electa.  3rd  ed.,  1954.  226  pages,  period,  with  a  gallant  adventure,  convincing 
35  ptas.  scenes  of  mob  violence,  and  a  keen  insight 

Novelist  of  that  choice  group  of  subtle  satirists  into  the  psychology  of  the  Revolution’s  vic- 
including  his  brother  Miquel,  also  Gahm  and  tims.  One  might  have  wished  to  continue  the 
Joaquin  Verdaguer,  whose  books  are  inimit-  story  into  the  Napoleonic  period,  but  the 
ably  illustrated  by  the  caricaturisu  Xam  and  young  Dane  finally  lost  his  head. 

Pere  Sureda,  Lloren^  Villalonga ’s  recent  No-  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

velJa  de  Palmira  happily  inspired  this  new  University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

edition  of  the  most  significant  of  his  earlier 

works,  so  long  out  of  print.  *  Sivert  Gunst.  Forstpdt.  Kpbenhavn.  Mar- 

This  is  a  delightfully  ironic  but  keenly  pen-  tin.  1954.  272  pages, 
etrating  re<reation  of  the  recently  vanished  Co()enhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Gothenburg  arc 
Mallorcan  world  of  the  aristocracy  in  its  Palma  scenes  of  the  third  part  of  Sivert  Gunst’s  un¬ 
palaces  and  peaceful  country  estates.  Revolving  usual  cycle  about  the  family  of  Herr  Mena- 
around  the  dying  great  lady,  sharply  emerge  chem,  the  prosperous  Jewish  merchant  of  Co- 
all  the  typical  characters  of  the  time  including  penhagen.  The  young  Marcus,  who  has  turn- 
the  poetess,  Aina  Vohen,  who  exemplifies  their  cd  his  back  on  the  orthodox  traditions  of  his 
nefarious  influence  on  the  island  literature,  and  family  by  marrying  a  beautiful  Scanian  Chris- 
the  foreigners,  whose  influence  gradually  seeps  tian  girl,  embarks  on  a  business  career  in  the 
into  that  previously  impenetrable  world.  fateful  years  of  18U8  and  1809.  Denmark  and 
fosephine  de  Boer  Sweden  alike  arc  being  swept  into  the  macl- 
Berl^eley,  Calif.  strom  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  Marcus 
becomes  deeply  involved  in  wartime  trade 

*  Sven  M0llcr  Kristensen.  Impressionismen  with  the  English  fleet.  Just  as  in  Gunst’s  first 

/  dansl(^  prosa  1870-1900.  Med  et  tillaeg  om  two  novels,  there  is  a  carefully  drawn  picture 
sttludvi\ltngen  efter  dr  1900.  Kpbenhavn.  of  the  little  Jewish  community  in  Scandinavia 
Gyldendal.  1955.  199  pages.  14.50  kr.  and  the  personal  and  business  problems  faced 

This  is  a  second  and  slightly  enlarged  edition  hy  individuals  as  well  as  the  entire  group, 
of  Professor  Kristensen’s  dissertation  “Acs-  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

thctic  Studies  in  Danish  Prose  Fiction  1870-  University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

1900,  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  development 

after  1900.’’  The  authors  of  this  period  reacted  *  Thit  Jensen.  Den  sidste  Vall{yrie.  Kplxin- 
against  the  classical  (or  neo<lassical)  style  of  havn.  Gyldendal.  1954.325  pages.  16.50  kr. 
the  preceding  period,  trying  to  intrr^ucc  the  In  this  novel,  which  appeared  in  her  seventy- 

impressionistic  effect  of  painting  with  words  eighth  year,  the  author  tells  the  story  of  yet 

or  creating  sense  illusions  with  words.  In  this  another  “restorer  of  Denmark,”  namely  Thyra, 

they  were  following  the  similar  aesthetic  the  wife  of  King  Gorm,  who  reigned  in  the 

trends  in  painting  and  music.  A  well  written  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  and  whose  scat 

and  instructive  study.  was  probably  Jcllinge  in  Jutland.  Hewasover- 

Stefdn  F.inarsson  shadowed  by  his  wife,  whom  tradition  pre- 
fohns  Hopl(ins  University  sents  as  a  woman  endowed  with  great  beauty, 

a  noble  character,  and  exceptional  natural 

*  Niels  Bing.  Da  tipoldefar  blev  halshugget.  gifts.  The  first  part  of  the  novel  gives  a  vivid 

K0l)enhavn.  Schultz.  1953.  225  pages,  account  of  fierce  strife  among  the  petty  kings 

12.50  kr.  north  of  the  Sli,  while  the  second  part  dc- 

Few  recent  novels  have  given  such  an  in-  scribes  the  building,  under  Thyra ’s  supervi- 

formed  and  vivid  picture  of  the  French  Revo-  sion,  of  the  Dannevirke,  the  fortified  wall  that 

lution  and  the  period  immediately  preceding  protected  the  Danes  against  “the  eternal  en- 

it  as  Niels  Bing’s  fictitious  story  of  a  young  emy”  to  the  south.  According  to  the  Danish 

Danish  officer’s  adventures  in  Paris  during  the  chronicler  Sven  Aggesen,  one  of  the  author’s 

great  upheaval.  With  an  apparently  naive  but  sources,  Thyra  fooled  Otto  I  when  he  tried  to 

distinctly  urbane  humor  Bing  develops  his  lure  her  away  from  Gorm  and  make  her  his 

tale  in  a  milieu  of  the  upper  middle  class  and  empress. 
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The  above-mentioned  division  enables  Tbit 
Jensen,  at  one  time  a  militant  champion  of 
women’s  rights,  to  contrast  the  constructive 
deeds  accomplished  by  Thyra  for  the  common 
weal  with  the  destructive  actions  of  dynamic 
but  self-seeking  males.  Some  of  Thyra’s 
thoughts  and  utterances  may  appear  incon¬ 
gruous,  as  they  obviously  reflect  the  author's 
own  views,  but  the  bold,  vigorous  language  of 
the  novel  does  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  a 
chaotic  period  in  Danish  history.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  use  of  the  historical  present  throughout 
introduces  a  stylistic  impediment  to  aesthetic 
enjoyment. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  B0rge  Wilsdahl.  Ungdom  i  vinterlys.  K0- 
henhavn.  Branner  &  Korch.  1954.  212 
pages.  11.75  kr. 

The  first  love  affair  of  a  high  school  boy  from 
an  upper<lass  family  and  a  servant  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  theme,  but  Wilsdahl  develops  it 
with  the  utmost  finesse  and  deep  psychological 
insight  into  the  problems  of  youth.  The  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  two  contrasting  milieus  is  skilful, 
but  even  more  effective  is  Wilsdahl’s  study  of 
the  problems  of  youth.  There  is  something  to 
be  desired  in  the  characters  other  than  the 
two  principals,  but  in  style,  language,  struc¬ 
ture,  this  volume  is  an  unusually  promising 
debut. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

Johannes  Wulff.  Den  blinde  bli'r  seende. 
Kpbenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk.  1954. 192  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

The  artfully  artless  stories  of  this  collection, 
most  of  them  about  children  and  aninruls,  fre¬ 
quently  clip  along  at  a  breathless  rate,  which 
recalls  some  of  the  prose  pieces  of  Dylan 
Thomas.  As  almost  everyb^y — and  every¬ 
thing — in  this  book  is  a  voluble  talker,  H.  C. 
Andersen  also  comes  to  mind,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  macabre  touch  even  suggests  John  Col¬ 
lier.  The  utterances  of  the  animals  are  particu¬ 
larly  sententious;  the  comments  of  the  cow 
Yrsa  and  the  cat  Miss  Jenny  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  lightly.  A  few  stories  do  not  make  free 
with  reality  (Lille  Anna,  for  example),  but 
the  others  are  a  fascinating  mixture  of  the 
real,  the  fantastic,  the  whimsical,  and  the  pro¬ 
found.  At  times  the  author’s  whimsey  does 
pall,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  Wulff  pos¬ 
sesses  a  highly  individual,  highly  poetical 
style,  and  in  three  or  four  stories  he  has  cre¬ 
ated  minor  masterpieces.  Among  these  are 
Familiegensyn  and  Hvem  sl(abte  Gud?,  the 


latter  about  the  blackbird  Freya  which  flies 
to  God  in  order  to  find  out  for  the  boy  Stig 
who  created  Him,  only  to  return  with  a  bullet 
under  its  wing. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Hakon  Sungerup.  Ameritf^a  og  Kulturen. 

K0benhavn.  Berlingske  Forlag.  1954.  123 

pages.  8.50  kr. 

The  author  of  these  essays  is  a  well  known 
Danish  literary  historian  and  educator  who  has 
recently  traveled  and  studied  in  the  United 
States.  He  deals  with  the  familiar  qiTstions 
in  the  contemporary  American  cultuial  and 
social  discussion  with  praiseworthy  o'ljectivity 
and  understanding.  There  arc,  for  example, 
chapters  on  American  hook  p.»blishing  and 
distribution,  the  “book  burners’’  and  their  op¬ 
ponents,  American  literature  (effectively  en¬ 
titled  “Athens  or  Alexandria?’’),  television, 
the  theater  (in  which  he  points  up  the  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  between  the  enthusbsm  for  thea¬ 
ter  and  the  econr  tnic  crisis  in  the  professional 
theater),  newspaper  monopolies,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  schools.  The  book  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
an  American  observer  as  a  well-balanced  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  American  cultural  situation  especial¬ 
ly  designed  for  European  readers.  It  should  be 
helpful  in  counteracting  the  chich^s  of  the 
“professional  European’’  whose  opinions  are 
still  found  convincing  in  some  Scandinavian 
circles. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  Stangerup  discusses 
the  status  and  future  of  Scandinavian  culture 
in  the  United  States.  He  believes  that  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature  as  a  whole,  from  the  Ice¬ 
landic  sagas  to  the  present,  can  well  stand 
comparison  with  the  other  great  literatures  of 
the  world  and  that  it  is  Scandinavia’s  greatest 
contribution  to  western  culture.  The  author 
supports  the  view  of  most  Scandinavian  teach¬ 
ers  in  America  that  a  better  knowledge  of 
these  literatures  can  be  spread  only  through 
translations.  Since  there  are  so  few  now  avail¬ 
able  he  recommends  that  the  Nordic  Council 
investigate  ways  and  means  of  publishing  an 
authoritative  series  of  Scandinavian  classics  in 
some  thirty  volumes. 

Thomas  R.  Buehman 
Stoch^holm 

^  Aagc  Bcrtclsen.  Ol(tober  43.  Aarhus. 

Jydsk.  1952.  143  pages. 

Aage  Bertelscn,  Rector  of  Aarhus  Cathedral 
School,  had  the  distinction  of  organizing  and 
directing  the  “Jewish  Dunkirk,’’  an  all-out  un¬ 
derground  effort,  October  1943,  to  rescue  thou¬ 
sands  of  Danish  Jewrs  from  an  anticipated 
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Nazi  pogrom  by  evacuating  them  in  small  Bsh- 
ing  boau  to  Sweden.  Modestly  trying  to  dis¬ 
appear  behind  this  well-written,  serious-and- 
humorous  account  of  those  fateful  days,  he  has 
produced  a  book  as  thrilling  as  detective  fic¬ 
tion,  as  tense  as  the  underlying  realities.  It 
also  throws  revealing  side  lights  on  Jewish 
faith  and  mentality  and  becomes  an  ardent 
stand  against  anti-Semitism  and  every  kind  of 
racial  prejudice.  Thor  /.  Becl^ 

Hanover,  Ind, 

Albert  Helman.  Spokendans.  Amsterdam. 

Amsterdamsche  Boek-en  Courantmij. 
1954.  123  pages. 

At  least  since  the  time  of  Homer,  men  have  re¬ 
corded  their  impressions  of  what  life  after 
death  is  like.  Under  cover  of  depicting  a  visit 
by  ghosts  of  the  dead  to  earth,  Helman  airs  his 
theories  of  the  function  and  work  of  the  artist 
and  levels  criticism  against  the  status  quo  in 
the  Netherlands.  This  is  evident  especially  in 
his  discussion  of  the  writing  of  a  work  which 
will  be  offensive  to  no  one  and  in  his  seeming 
greater  contentment  with  the  unreal  world  he 
creates  than  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
The  result  is  a  stimulating  piece  cloaked  in 
fantasy.  Its  weakness  is  that  it  offers  no  cure 
for  the  alleged  ills  it  exposes. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

Hubert  Lampo.  Teruglf^eer  naar  Atlantis. 

's-Gravenhage.  Stols.  1953.  228  pages. 
6.90  fi. 

A  much  loved  but  austere  and  self-denying 
physician  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the  city  learns, 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  that,  thirty  years 
before,  his  father  had  mysteriously  and  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  By  evoking  memories  and 
seeking  information  he  tries  to  discover  the 
secret  of  this  disappearance.  He  develops  the 
notion  that  there  may  be  another  world  in 
which  men  pre-exist,  to  which  they  can  return 
even  before  death.  He  feels  this  may  also  be 
his  own  fate.  The  story  is  simply  told,  with  the 
weather  effectively  used  to  create  moods.  It 
exemplifies  the  growing  tendency  of  Dutch 
writers  to  use  “naturalized”  foreign  words. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

E.  Breton  de  Nijs.  Vergeelde  portretten  uit 

een  Indisch  familiealbum.  Amsterdam. 

Querido.  1954.  266  pages.  8.90  fl. 

This  story  (with  which  the  author  makes  his 
literary  ckbut)  of  a  Dutch  planter  family  in 
Indonesia  at  the  turn  of  the  century  takes  the 


form  of  a  combined  novel  and  family  chron¬ 
icle.  The  characters  are  excellently  drawn,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  Oom  Tjen.  The  author  makes 
skilful  use  of  one  member  of  the  family,  who 
has  to  some  extent  “gone  native,”  to  under¬ 
score  the  problems  faced  by  a  patrician  Dutch 
family  in  a  “native”  environment.  He  effec¬ 
tively  gives  the  reader  the  “feel”  of  this  en¬ 
vironment,  physical  and  social.  He  makes  use 
of  many  native  words  and  expressions,  most 
of  which  are  explained  in  a  glossary. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Lempi  Jiiaskelainen.  Kultainen  Laa/^eri. 

Helsinki.  Otava.  1954.  308  pages.  550  mk. 
The  writer  of  historical  romance  turns  from 
her  usual  scene  of  early  Viipuri  to  the  torment¬ 
ed  life  of  Torquato  Tasso.  Tracing  his  career 
from  childhood,  through  the  Jesuit  school  to 
his  stay  at  the  Ferrara  court,  the  novel  deals 
at  length  with  Tasso’s  relations  with  Leonora 
d’Este,  and  provides  many  fictitious  details  of 
this  supposed  liaison.  Much  is  made  of  Tasso’s 
association  with  the  Waldensian  Piero  Carne- 
secchi.  The  reader  is  disturbed  by  seeing  Fran¬ 
cis  I  of  France  made  into  a  contemporary  of 
Torquato!  How  many  other  errors  does  the 
book  contain?  Let  us  waive  a  question  which 
has  troubled  better  historical  novelists  than 
the  author  under  discussion. 

The  novel  falls  into  the  category  of  popular 
romantic  fiction,  smoothly  written  and  conven¬ 
tionally  conceived.  It  does  here  and  there  com¬ 
municate  something  of  the  pathos  of  Tasso’s 
fate.  This  is  doubtless  the  most  authentic  part 
of  the  book,  but  even  here  the  reader  misses 
something.  Despite  plenty  of  verbal  refer¬ 
ences  to  Tasso’s  works,  the  novel  throws  little 
light  on  the  poet  himself,  his  problems  and 
anxieties  as  a  creative  artist  and  voice  of  his 
age. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Hebraskfi 

**  Matti  Kurjensaarl.  Syntynyt  suomessa. 

Helsinki.  Tammi.  1953. 280  pages.  620  mk. 
In  this  prize-winning  novel  Kurjensaari,  who 
won  earlier  acclaim  with  his  “Struggle  for  To¬ 
morrow,”  a  brilliant,  left-of-centcr  appraisal  of 
Finnish  politics,  and  his  more  recent  “Paris, 
Good  and  Bad,”  presents  interesting  and  pene¬ 
trating  pen  portraits  of  a  score  of  residents  of 
an  unidentified  small  town  in  Finland.  While 
the  author  attempts  to  give  the  novel  a  his¬ 
torical  setting  ( 1920 — present),  his  major  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  deft  delineation  of  a  highly  varied 
gallery  of  characters  whose  interests  range  from 
Luther’s  Small  Catechism  to  Marx’s  Das  Kapi- 
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td.  Yet  the  figures  emerging  from  Kurjen- 
saari’s  handiwork  are  much  more  than  ideo¬ 
logical  clothes-horses.  In  “Born  in  Finland” 
one  is  introduced,  with  the  customary  Kurjen- 
saari  blend  of  salty  satire  and  incisive  humor, 
to  genuine  human  beings. 

John  /.  KoUhmainen 
Heidelberg  College 

**  Martti  Palkispaa.  Poroerotus.  Helsinki. 

Soderstrbm.  1952.  311  pages. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  reindeer  roundup  in  Fin¬ 
nish  Lapland,  in  the  partly  wooded  region  in¬ 
habited  by  Finns  rather  than  Lapps.  The 
roundup  is  the  high  point  of  the  winter  for 
the  reindeer  herdsmen  and  a  great  attraction 
also  for  their  neighbors  who  may  be  farmers 
or  lumberjacks.  Herdsmen  on  skis  lead  the 
restive  animals  from  the  snowy  range  to  some 
central  place,  then  guide  them  into  enclosures 
where  their  ownership  may  be  checked.  (The 
“brand”  consists  of  various  combinations  of 
slashes  and  notches  on  the  animals’  ears.)  The 
calves  are  eiar<lipped  to  match  their  mothers. 
From  the  corraled  herds  a  number  of  deer  are 
lassoed,  some  destined  for  slaughter  almost  on 
the  spot,  others  for  sale  at  auction. 

The  assembling  of  the  herds  in  the  below- 
zero  temperatures  of  the  dead  of  Arctic  win¬ 
ter,  the  convergence  from  all  over  the  country¬ 
side  of  men,  women,  and  children,  coming  on 
skis  or  by  horse-  or  reindeer-drawn  sleighs,  or 
even  by  bus  and  car,  the  hawkers  of  coffee  and 
cooked  reindeer-tongue,  the  courting  and 
merry-making — all  these  colorful  and  varie¬ 
gated  aspects  of  the  great  climactic  event  are 
woven  by  the  author  into  an  engrossing  novel. 
Marked  by  memorable  descriptions  of  the  win¬ 
ter  landscapes  and  of  the  thousand-headed 
herds,  and  enlivened  by  earthy  humor,  the 
book  has  perhaps  only  one  major  defect:  The 
love-story  threaded  through  it  is  trite  and  thin. 
But  this  weakness  is  hardly  noticed  in  the  mov¬ 
ing,  almost  epic,  sweep  of  the  main  action 
which  is  the  roundup. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebrasl(a 

X  TTi.  D.  Frankopoulos.  Poiemata.  Athenai. 

Sergiades.  1953.  117  pages. 

This  volume  of  poems  contains  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  work.  The  poems  are  largely  of  a 
philosophical  and  yet  natural  character.  Many 
of  the  best  are  attempts  to  give  modern  psycho¬ 
logical  versions  of  the  celebrated  stories  of  the 
ancient  world,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  fate  of  Agamemnon  and  the  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  War.  They  show  skilful  treatment  and 
reveal  the  closeness  and  yet  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  these  themes  in  the  classical  manner  and 
in  the  modern  adaptations. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Achilleus  A.  Siagkras.  ( Amitabna) 

Buddl(a.  Ho  Nostalgoumenos  Theos  So- 
ter.  Athenai.  1953.  133  pages. 

This  volume,  dedicated  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
gives  a  survey  of  traditional  Buddhism  and 
then  passes  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of 
the  Amida  sect  in  Japan.  The  author  gives  a 
long  bibliography  of  works  on  Buddhism  in 
English,  French,  and  German  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  his  study  as  follows:  “We  can  say  that 
the  work  and  the  quest  for  the  religious  needs, 
such  as  those  of  Amida,  is  an  important  sign 
of  the  Christians’  theological  knowledge,  be¬ 
cause  it  reveals  the  content  of  the  religion 
which  confronts  Christian  action  and  which 
the  Christian  Churches  must  confront,  having 
full  consciousness  of  the  voids  in  the  Amidan 
soul  and  desiring  to  guide  it  and  give  it  rest 
in  the  boundless  love  of  Jesus.”  The  work  is  a 
good  example  of  Greek  Oriental  studies. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Colu  m  bia  U ni versify 

^  Kostas  Kalantzes.  He  De^emvriane  Epa- 
nastase.  To  chronil^o  mias  Tetraetias, 
1941-1945.  Athenai.  Vasileiou.  1954.  239 
pages. 

This  is  a  well-written  account  of  the  actions  of 
the  ELAS  and  the  Communists  in  Greece, 
culminating  in  the  Decemlier  Uprising  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Germans.  The  story  ends 
in  early  1945,  when  the  Communists  had  been 
driven  from  the  neighborhood  of  Athens  by 
the  newly  formed  Greek  army,  with  English 
assistance.  It  is  a  sad  retelling  from  the  Greek 
side  of  the  tale  that  is  repeated  with  monoto¬ 
nous  regularity  and  sameness  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  menaced  by  the  Communists.  Eventually 
in  Greece  the  government,  with  British  and, 
later,  American  aid,  saved  the  country  for  a 
free  world.  It  is  an  important  book  for  the 
historian. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Mikl6s  Horv.'ith.  A  magyar  tblgy.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  1955.  25  pages. 

The  central  character  of  this  play  is  Count  Ist- 
vdn  Sz^chenyi  whom  his  most  powerful  polit¬ 
ical  opponent,  I.ajos  Kossuth,  called  “the 
greatest  Hungarian.”  Both  men  served  the 
cause  of  their  nation,  but  Sz^chenyi  stressed 
evolutionary  principles  and  Kossuth  employed 
revolutionary  methods. 
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While  the  play  is  a  tableau  vivant  rather 
than  a  genuine  drama,  it  has  a  closely  integrat¬ 
ed  unity,  providing  enough  interest  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intent  to  substitute  characterization  for 
action.  IJespite  somewhat  awkward  and  florid 
dialogues,  Miklos  Horvith  succeeded  in  prob¬ 
ing  into  Sz^henyi’s  soul.  The  conflicting 
ideas  current  in  the  times  of  Metternich  are 
related  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  Sz^- 
chenyi’s  character  from  an  impulsive  young 
man  into  a  statesman  of  vision  and  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Sz^chenyi  was  a  tragic  hero  in  an  Aristo¬ 
telian  sense;  in  several  incidents  the  author  es¬ 
tablished  a  psychologically  plausible  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  historical  frame  of  reference.  The 
other  characters  are  merely  background  for 
the  development  of  the  main  character. 

foseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Rezsb  Szalatnai.  Petofi  Pozsonyban.  Brati¬ 
slava.  Csehczlovikiai  Magyar  Kiado.  1954. 

1 12  pages. 

Sindor  Petofi,  Hungary’s  greatest  lyric  poet, 
s()ent  a  part  of  his  poverty-stricken  young  life 
in  the  city  of  Pozsony.  Rezso  Szalatnai,  the 
Hungarian  literary  scholar,  impressed  with  the 
genius  of  the  px)et  and  appalled  by  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  existence,  felt  induced  to  relate 
his  experiences  in  this  old  town,  which  for 
centuries  cxrcupied  an  important  place  in  Hun¬ 
garian  history  and  which  at  present,  under 
the  name  of  Bratislava,  is  the  capital  city  of 
Slovakia. 

The  well  written  monograph  contains  a 
great  deal  of  new  information.  One  senses 
the  author’s  kinship  with  the  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  nineteenth  century  poet.  Bitterly 
upwet  by  the  turn  of  events,  and  yet  never 
losing  self-confidence,  Petofi  emerges  from  this 
book  as  a  man  of  human  and  pxotic  integrity, 
inspired  by  a  profound  faith  in  individual  and 
social  progress.  Except  in  the  summary  of  the 
material,  when  the  author  echoes  the  intel¬ 
lectual  coercion  of  a  totalitarian  system,  the 
volume  reveals  respoct  for  the  preservation  of 
true  literary  standards. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  Johannes  A.  Gaertner.  Vox  humana.  Lu¬ 
nenburg,  Vt.  Stinehour.  1954.  28  piagcs. 
$2.50. 

Twenty-eight  pxoms  in  Latin  upon  themes  so 
varied  in  subject  and  feeling  as  to  respond  to 
every  mood.  Since  Latin  as  a  formative  edu¬ 
cational  influence  has  been  largely  discarded  in 
this  country  and  seems  to  have  achieved  sua 


fata,  the  Latin  professor  is  considered  chau¬ 
vinistic  and  is  expocted  to  be  non  tarn  aerati 
quam  aerarii.  But  Professor  Gaertner  ably 
demonstrates  in  this  book  that  the  Latin  pro¬ 
fessor  is  resourceful  and  that  Latin  is  still  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  vivid  poetical  expres¬ 
sion.  Although  the  pxoms  exhibit  a  charm  and 
spontaneity  suggestive  of  medieval  writing,  the 
images,  ideas,  and  themes  are  modern.  An 
exquisite  format  lends  additional  value  to  the 
book. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl(off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

*  Agnar  Mykle.  Lasso  rundt  Fru  Luna.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal.  1954.  508  pages. 

Much  has  been  expjected  of  Agnar  Mykle  in 
Norwegian  literary  circles.  A  bright,  sophisti¬ 
cated  Labor  party  journalist,  Mykle  made  his 
literary  debut  four  years  ago  with  Tyven,  ty- 
ven  s/^al  du  hete.  The  present  book  amply  ful¬ 
fils  the  promise  that  the  initial  work  gave. 
Highly  erratic  at  times  in  its  conception,  and 
particularly  in  its  pace,  it  is  nonetheless  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  fine  expression  of  the  vagaries  of 
contemporary  life.  It  is,  in  addition,  a  finely 
sensitive  portrait  of  the  relationships  between  a 
young  man  and  those  who  are  close  to  him, 
particularly  his  parents,  his  school  master,  an 
intimate  male  friend,  and  two  older  women, 
both  of  whom  bear  his  children  out  of  wed¬ 
lock. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  Ake  Burlefot 
misses  his  path  to  a  subjectively  happy  and 
successful  adult  life.  Yet  at  no  point  does  he 
make  a  decision  or  behave  in  a  manner  that 
lacks  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  some 
sound  basic  values.  If  there  is  a  moral  in  this 
book,  it  is  that  the  nature  of  things  is  such 
that  adherence  to  present-day  sets  of  ethical 
principles  may  lead  to  any  one  of  a  number 
of  results,  all  of  them  rather  haphazardly  de¬ 
termined,  some  very  pleasant,  others  heart¬ 
breaking. 

Much  of  the  book  must  be  highly  autobio¬ 
graphical.  The  bitterness  of  the  young  boy  who 
grows  away  from  his  parents,  understanding 
them  from  afar  and  symp)athizing  with  them 
as  they  are,  but  unwilling  to  sacrifice  him¬ 
self  to  assuage  their  need  for  an  intimate  share 
of  him,  is  a  true  chronicle  of  much  of  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  youth  today. 

Several  of  the  erotic  scenes  in  the  early  chap>- 
ters  are  the  frankest  this  reviewer  has  come 
across,  and  occasionally  they  border  on  what 
is  pierhapM  unnecessary  sexual  detail,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  detract  from  the 
tenderness  of  the  relationship  that  springs  up 
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between  Ake  and  the  second  girl  who  bears 
his  child,  thanks  him  for  the  privilege,  and 
then  gives  the  child  out  for  adoption. 

Gilbert  Gets 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Nils  Johan  Rud.  Piggtraden  blomstrer. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1954.  199  pages. 

This  book  is  a  fine  story  of  human  nobility  and 
degradation.  A  semi<onscious  prisoner  is 
flung  into  a  Nazi  prison  camp.  At  first,  still 
dazed,  he  sees  his  fellow  prisoners  as  animals. 
Later  he  realizes  they  are  comrades  standing 
solidly  against  a  common  enemy,  and  the 
prisoners  begin  to  discover  much  that  is  rich 
and  beautiful  within  their  little  community. 
Unhappily,  many  of  them  again  become  ani¬ 
mals  in  spirit  when  liberation  comes  and  they 
are  once  more  in  the  outside  world.  The  novel¬ 
ist  is  a  bit  pessimistic  about  human  nature, 
and  one  wonders  when  and  how  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  race  will  come  if  not  through  the 
terrible  experience  of  persecution  and  war. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Rolf  Jacobsen.  Hemmelig  liv.  Oslo.  Gyl¬ 
dendal  Norsk.  1954.  83  pages. 

Skilfully  probing  the  secrets  of  men’s  hearts, 
Rolf  Jacobsen  interprets  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  technology,  and  science  in  terms  of  man’s 
reactions  to  them.  The  thirty-odd  poems  in 
this  collection  are  distinguished  not  only  for 
psychological  intensity  but  also  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  skill  of  the  poet  and  his  masterful  im¬ 
agery.  Jacobsen  rarely  strains  the  capacity  of 
the  language,  and  he  is  generally  in  control  of 
his  inspiration.  He  holds  consistently  to  his 
theme,  but  not  to  the  point  of  boredom, 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Maria  Luiza  Britto  de  Carvalho.  Mais 
uma  Nuvem  que  Passa.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Pongetti.  1953.  2)5  pages,  Cr$45. 

A  Carioca  family  moving  to  Sao  Paulo  grad¬ 
ually  climbs  from  the  proletariat  to  the  lower 
middle<lass.  Then  the  careful  education  of 
the  son  and  the  utter  spoiling  of  the  pretty 
daughter  ultimately  satisfy  their  ambitions  in 
an  alliance  with  a  wealthy  plantation-owning 
family  from  the  interior.  With  her  selfishness 
and  lack  of  moral  responsibility,  however, 
the  beautiful  daughter,  Maria  das  Gra(;as, 
brings  tragedy  to  the  two  families.  Life  in  Sao 
Paulo  on  two  levels — bourgeois  and  aristo¬ 
cratic — the  life  of  a  rural  schoolmistress,  and 
that  of  the  landowner  class  arc  all  successfully 
portrayed.  Although  some  of  the  characters 


arc  a  bit  wooden  and  some  of  the  plot  details 
slightly  forced,  this  is  a  promising  first  novel. 

Lawrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North.  Carolina 

**  Francisco  Costa.  Acorde  Imperfeito.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Bertrand.  1954.  291  pages.  30$. 
Acorde  Imperfeito  is  the  first  volume  in  the 
author’s  projected  trilogy:  Hm  Busca  do  Amor 
Perdido.  The  lack  of  harmony  in  the  marriage 
between  Ernesto  and  Lalita  is  already  mani¬ 
fest  during  their  honeymoon  in  Coimbra. 
Throughout  the  novel  Lalita  is  tempted  to  be 
unfaithful  and  it  is  not  due  to  her  strength  of 
character  that  she  docs  not  fall.  In  the  end 
the  jealous  Ernesto  leaves  her.  He  does  not 
heed  the  pleas  of  lalita  who  seems  convinced, 
too  late,  that  she  really  loves  him.  It  would  not 
require  the  frequent  mention  of  O  primo 
Basilio  for  the  reader  to  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  reading  a  not-unpleasant  mo<lcrn 
version  of  that  famous  novel  by  the  great  F.<ja 
de  QuciriSs. 

Albert  R.  lutpes 
U  niversity  of  New  Mexico 

Didgencs  Magalhaes.  fo3o  70,  Lisboa.  Eu- 
ropa-Am^rica.  n.d.  109  pages. 

Magalhacs’s  second  volume  of  short  stories 
contains  nine  talcs  all  with  a  touch  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  and  macabre.  The  title  story  “Joiio  70,” 
about  a  miserly  beggar,  contains  such  stage 
effects  as  a  pet  carrion  crow,  an  embalmed 
head,  and  a  body  made  up  largely  of  artificial 
parts.  The  longest  talc,  “Eu  Fui  Aprcnrliz  de 
Terrorista,”  tells  of  the  unsuccessful  end  of  the 
career  of  a  would-be  terrorist;  in  the  other 
stories  the  painting  of  unusual  characters  or 
nightmarish  situations  predominates  over  nar¬ 
rative.  The  language  is  rich  and  handled  with 
a  fine  feeling  for  mood. 

iMwrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

^  Domingos  Montciro.  Contos  do  Dia  e  da 
Noite.  IJsboa.  Sociedade  de  Expansao  Cul¬ 
tural.  1953,  185  pages.  25$. 

Montciro’s  five  tales  excel  in  narrative  compo¬ 
sition  and  simplicity  of  style.  In  “Ressurrei- 
^ao”  a  modernized  Jesus  restores  a  painter’s 
self-confidence.  “Os  Filhos  da  Noite”  fells  of 
a  whimsical  official  leading  a  double  life  and 
aiding  a  streetwalker.  “A  Ladra”  is  about  a 
schoolgirl  who  commits  a  minor  theft  and  kills 
herself.  Such  old-fashioned  sentimentality  dis¬ 
appears  from  “Paternidade,”  long  and  gro¬ 
tesque,  where  a  sterile  man  invents  for  him¬ 
self  a  son  in  whose  reality  he  firmly  believes. 
I  preferred  “O  Regresso,”  a  moving  Christmas 
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story  of  a  prodigal  laborer  who  yearns  to  re¬ 
turn  home  but  must  not. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Nat^rcia  Silva.  Sob  o  Manto  do  Passado. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1954.  343  pages. 
A  cruel  fate  pursued  sweet  Caterina,  from  her 
cradle  on  a  haunted  estate  to  her  end  in  a  rail¬ 
way  accident.  Her  work  as  an  accountant 
made  her  an  outcast  even  in  progressive  west¬ 
ern  Minas  Gerais.  A  millionaire  PrinceCharm- 
ing  appeared  just  in  time  to  rescue  her  from 
provincial  spinsterhood,  but  her  bliss  in  Rio 
ended  when  she  killed  his  mad  father.  Years 
of  abnegation  redeemed  her  in  her  native 
town. 

The  publisher  bears  the  blame  for  having 
printed  a  draft  whose  cliche-studded  lan¬ 
guage,  melodramatically  multiplied  action, 
and  strange  jumble  of  Catholic  and  Spiritist 
notions  betray  immaturity. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Jose  Escobar  Faria.  Rosa  dos  Ritos.  Sao 
Paulo.  l.eia.  1954.  44  pages. 

As  if  to  confirm  the  Brazilian  Academy’s  judg¬ 
ment  in  awarding  him  its  poetry  prize  for 
1953,  Faria  has  produced  in  his  latest — and 
best — work  verse  of  outstanding  merit.  One 
section  is  subtitled  “Cinco  Poemas  de  Solidao,” 
and  solitude  is  indeed  the  theme  of  all — not 
the  solitude  of  man  among  his  fellows,  but  of 
man  before  the  universe.  Faria’s  increasing 
maturity  is  evident  in  greater  simplicity  and 
musicality  of  expression,  and  in  a  deeper,  more 
sincere  feeling.  The  excellence  of  his  artistic 
judgment  is,  moreover,  attested  by  the  con¬ 
stantly  high  level  of  his  production:  If  it  be 
scant,  it  is  all  wheat  and  no  chaff. 

Ralph  E.  Dimmick 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Faustino  Nascimento.  Cdntico  ao  Nor- 
deste.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1954.  17 
pages. 

Dedicated  to  Pernambuco  “no  tricentenirio 
do  sua  restaura^ao  (1654-1954),’’  this  poem 
consists  of  thirty-five  stanzas  of  hollow  and 
declamatory  chauvinistic  verses.  Like  so  much 
occasional  poetry,  it  has  scant  literary  merit: 
Vulgar  and  commonplace  thoughts  are  ex¬ 
pressed  vigorously.  It  takes  considerable  pa¬ 
tience  to  wade  through  its  tiresome  enumera¬ 
tions. 

George  D.  Schade 
U niversity  of  New  Mexico 


**  Mirio  Ulles.  A  Vida  Intima  do  Teatro 
Brasileiro.  Sao  Paulo.  Revista  dos  Tribu¬ 
nal.  1954.  161  pages. 

Shipwreck  and  kidnapping  marked  the  early 
years  of  Spanish-born  Mirio  Ulles,  whose  fifty 
years’  connection  with  the  Brazilian  theater 
is  recorded  in  a  chatty  autobiography,  full  of 
entertaining  anecdotes.  Born  in  1891,  he  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  1903,  and  from  then 
on,  as  singer,  actor,  and  prompter,  he  per¬ 
formed  all  over  Brazil,  as  the  tabulated  list  of 
roles  and  stages  at  the  end  reveals.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  dramatists  of  Brazil  will  regret 
that  he  has  so  little  to  say  about  the  actual 
plays  and  does  not  even  mention  the  authors 
in  his  listings.  He  promises  a  second  volume 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  fill  the  gap.  Pho¬ 
tographs  of  many  of  the  companies  illustrate 
this  interesting  volume. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Alexei  Khomyakov.  Izbrannye sochineniia. 
Nicholas  Arseniev,  ed.  New  York.  Chek¬ 
hov.  1955.  415  pages.  $3. 

Alexis  Kromyakov  was  the  most  influential 
thinker  and  theologian  of  the  Slavophile  move¬ 
ment.  But  in  spite  of  his  seminal  role  in  the 
elaboration  of  Slavophile  doctrine  and  of  his 
influence  on  the  reformers  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II,  his  writings  have  not  been  very 
accessible.  The  complete  edition  was  published 
in  1900,  but  can  be  found  only  in  a  few  large 
libraries.  For  obvious  reasons,  his  works  will 
not  be  reprinted  in  Soviet  Russia. 

To  make  a  judicious  selection  of  about  400 
pages  from  eight  fat  volumes  was  not  easy. 
Professor  Arseniev  has  acquitted  himself  of 
the  task  very  well.  His  anthology  is  very  evenly 
balanced.  Khomyakov’s  poetic  output  (inter¬ 
esting  mainly  as  illustration  of  his  ideas)  is 
very  fully  represented.  The  publicistic  and 
historical  writings  (e.g.,  on  the  important 
problem  of  Russia  and  Europe)  and  his  theo¬ 
logical  treatises  receive  about  equal  space  (ca. 
100  pages  each).  A  very  good  selection  of  let¬ 
ters  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Khomyakov 
and  of  his  circle. 

The  selections  are  of  great  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  of  Russian  history  and  to  the 
teacher  in  the  field;  they  might  be  translated 
into  English  to  help  fill  the  need  of  primary 
source  readings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Chekhov  Publishing  House  will  make  avail¬ 
able  similar  anthologies  of  other  less  accessible 
authors  in  the  near  future. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clar\  University 
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^  Sergei  Makovskii.  Portrety  Sovremenni- 
i{Ov.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1955. 415  pages. 

$3. 

Here  arc  the  reminiscences  and  observations  of 
a  leading  art  critic  and  editor  of  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  Russia.  Rut  unlike  many  participants 
in  the  exciting  artistic  and  literary  revival  of 
the  1900’s,  Sergei  Makovskii  can  look  back 
further  still  and  rcmcmlicr  the  quieter  period 
that  preceded  it. 

From  his  personal  recollections,  the  author 
describes  and  analyzes  the  artistic  development 
and  production  of  his  father,  Konstantin  Ma¬ 
kovskii,  a  leading  fashionable  painter  of  por¬ 
traits  and  historic  genre  scenes  in  the  1870’s 
and  1880’s.  Through  the  eyes  of  young  Sergei 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  academic  artistic 
milieu  and  of  the  aristocratic  society  which 
patronized  it.  Then  the  scene  shifts  to  the 
avant-garde  circles  of  symbolist  poetry,  im¬ 
pressionist  painting,  Diaghilev’s  ballet,  and 
of  the  modernistic  review,  AppoUin  (founded 
and  edited  by  S.  Makovskii).  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  eve  of  1914  was  an  exciting,  intensely 
sophisticated,  and  inicllectually  adventurous 
place,  though  with  some  undertones  of  apoca¬ 
lyptic  doom.  The  contrast  lietween  it  and  the 
staid  milieu  of  the  1870’s,  unconsciously 
brought  to  life  by  the  author,  is  such  that  the 
reader  feels  the  quickening  pace  of  history. 

In  a  series  of  sketches,  Makovskii  makes  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  comments  on  what  he 
knows  from  direct  contact  and  experience  of 
the  careers  and  work  of  Vladimir  Soloviev, 
Innokentii  Annensky,  Diaghilev,  Fedor  Sha¬ 
liapin,  Viacheslav  Ivanov,  Maksimilian  Volo¬ 
shin,  Osip  Mandel’shtam,  and  some  others. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarke  University 

**  I.ennart  losephson.  Rent  samvete  och  an- 
dra  herdttelser.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  & 
Widstrand.  1954.  143  pages.  7.50  kr. 

Most  of  these  stories  deal  with  the  rather  ob¬ 
vious  self-deception  of  dull,  ordinary  people 
who  could  have  been  more  interesting,  one 
feels,  if  the  author  had  been  more  intimately 
engaged  by  them.  The  narratives  are  sparely 
sketched  and  are  lightly  ironical  in  tone,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  the  characters  have  not  been  fully 
conceived  and  understfxxl.  The  style  is  occa¬ 
sionally  reminiscent  of  Strindlserg’s  Giftas  but 
often  it  seems  to  be,  instead,  mere  journalistic 
caricature. 

losephson  is  at  his  l)est  in  the  last  two  stories, 
“Utrikeskorrespondenten”  and  “Utflykten,” 
where  he  attempts  to  sec  his  characters  from 
within  and  to  recreate  their  experiences  in  their 


own  terms.  In  the  former  he  gives  us  a  vivid 
impression  of  an  oppressive  guilt  complex  en¬ 
gendered  by  a  fatal  boating  accident  years  be¬ 
fore  and  in  the  latter  he  creates  an  effective 
symbol  of  the  Oedipus  complex.  A  promising 
but  immature  young  lawyer  decides  to  go  out 
to  the  beach  one  day  because  the  weather  is 
good  and,  besides,  to  show  others  that  he  is 
a  free  and  independent  individual,  but  when 
he  plunges  into  the  water,  the  sea  draws  him 
to  the  bottom.  The  experience  is  first  a  pleas¬ 
ant  novelty,  then  a  nauseous  imprisonment. 
He  finally  gets  back  to  the  surface  and  resolves 
never  to  go  near  the  sea  again  and  so  rejects 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  reality  for 
a  stultified  life  in  the  familiar  surroundings  of 
his  mother’s  home. 

This  is  the  author’s  first  fictional  work  and 
with  only  this  little  volume  to  judge  .(rom  one 
can  not  yet  estimate  fairly  his  power  as  an 
imaginative  writer. 

Thomas  R.  Buc!(man 
Stoci(holm 

Dagmar  I.angc.  Rosor,  l^yssar  nch  dtiden. 
Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1953.  216  j'lagcs. 
10.75  kr. 

Dagmar  Lange’s  whodunits  (Mordaren  Ijuger 
inte  ensam,  Farligt  att  fortdra,  Inte  flera  word, 
and  Kn  sl(ugga  blott)  are  comparable  with  the 
best  of  this  genre  in  English.  Her  latest, 
adorned  with  a  title  appropriately  selected 
from  C.  I.  L.  Almquist,  deals  with  a  murder 
in  a  small  mining  community  in  central  Swe¬ 
den.  It  is  unusually  well  constructed  and  the 
author’s  cunning  logic  is  a  challenge  to  any 
mystery  fan.  Sober  and  crystal<lear  language 
is  a  special  asset  of  Dagmar  I^nge  as  a  mystery 
writer. 

Ijiwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  IJbraries 

^  Walter  Ljungqvist.  Kammarorgel.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1954.  288  pages.  16.50  kr. 
Jerk  Dandelin,  a  sort  of  alter  ego  of  the  author, 
visits  his  old  friend  Tom  Fontanell  at  his  es¬ 
tate  in  Smaland,  hut  he  finds  that  life  there  is 
far  from  idyllic.  Tom’s  hypersensitive  wife, 
Lisbet,  her  semi-invalid  sister,  Topsy,  and  an 
unhappy  older  woman,  Cecilia  Qvarfort,  bring 
complications  to  the  peaceful  manor  house  at 
Rrudkullen.  Just  as  in  his  earlier  work,  Ljung- 
qvist’s  psychological  analyses,  above  all  of  his 
female  characters,  are  outstanding.  In  this 
respect  he  is  basically  a  realist,  but  into  his 
splendid  nature  descriptions  he  weaves  a  ro¬ 
mantic  mysticism  which  seems  to  catch  the  un¬ 
dertones  of  the  human  personalities  as  well 
as  the  landscape.  Ljungqvist  is  also  a  master 
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of  the  language,  and  his  various  qualities  are 
combined  to  make  Kammarorgel  one  of  the 
best  Swedish  novels  of  1954. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

Ivar  I.<o-Johannson.  Stockholmaren.  Sjalv- 
biografisk  berattelse,  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 
1954.  327  pages.  15.50  kr. 

This  book  is  the  latest  volume  in  a  series  of 
autohiograpliiii-i  novels  that  includes  Card- 
farihandlaren  ( 1953)  and  Analjabeten  (1951). 
Here  we  find  the  writer  in  the  Stockholm  of 
1920  as  a  ninetccn-year-old.  He  gets  a  job  as  a 
messenger  Ix-y  and  becomes  involved  with  a 
rather  dull  girl,  Loit  still  Ix>'|ohannson  main¬ 
tains  a  vigorous  and  infectious  enthusiasm  for 
life.  There  are  some  interesting  glimpses  of 
proletarian  StocVholm  just  after  World  War 
One,  especially  the  political  youth  clubs  of 
the  peri^.  The  three  novels  in  this  series  may 
well  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  longer  cycle. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

*  Werner  Aspenstrom.  Hundarna.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1954.  66  pages.  8.50  kr. 
“The  Dogs”  is  thirty-six  year  old  Werner  As¬ 
penstrom ’s  fifth  collection  of  poetry.  He  made 
his  debut  eleven  years  ago  and  published  his 
first  book  in  1946.  His  verse  in  general  is  a  de¬ 
scriptive  sort:  meditation  in  nature  with  a 
carefully  worked  out  musical  background.  He 
represents  the  group  of  poets  that  form  the 
bridge  between  the  Forties  and  the  Fifties. 

“The  Dogs”  has  a  basic  theme  of  pastoral 
romanticism  not  unlike  that  found  in  Swedish 
poetry  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  it  was  influenced  by  Gray’s  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  and  Thompson’s  Sea¬ 
sons.  The  author  also  has  a  mythological  at¬ 
mosphere  in  several  of  the  poems  that  reminds 
one  of  the  eighteenth  century  English  Roman¬ 
ticists.  However,  it  seems  as  if  Aspenstrom  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  part  of  his  inspiration  for  these 
poems  from  the  Finnish-Swedish  poet  Rune- 
berg.  In  some  cases  the  similarities  are  so  great 
that  he  has  almost  the  same  sentence  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  mixture  of  the  age  of  anxiety  and  Ro¬ 
manticism  in  Aspenstrom  is  evident  in  the 
title  poem,  among  others: 

The  night  u  large. 

The  heavens  twist  silently. 

The  moon  sails  with  icy  surface. 

These  howling  dogs, 
what  do  they  seek? 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stockholm 


**  Einar  Malm.  Hundvakt.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1953.  133  pages.  12.50  kr. 
“Dogwatch”  is  Einar  Malm’s  first  volume  of 
lyric  verse  since  his  Ingenting  lever  Idnge  of 
1950  and  continues  the  strain  of  elegiac  mel¬ 
ancholy  which  permeates  the  bulk  of  his  past 
work.  The  poem  which  gives  the  volume  its 
name  is  the  long  monologue  of  a  lighthouse 
master  during  his  dogwatch.  He  feels  the  ter¬ 
ror  and  misery  of  man’s  world  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  nature’s,  realizing  that  he,  belong¬ 
ing  rather  precariously  to  both,  can  best  bridge 
the  two  through  the  spiritual  resources  of  po¬ 
etry.  TTiis  poem  is  prefaced  by  a  stanza  from 
Kipling  and  quite  appropriately.  Malm’s  own 
— |N:rhaps  strongest — feeling  toward  his  fel- 
lowman  is  also  one  of  service,  although  one 
fortunately  without  military  overtones.  This 
volume,  in  addition  to  the  lovely  lines  it  offers 
on  the  changes  of  season  by  the  shores  of  the 
Swedish  homeland,  contains  several  well- 
turned  tributes  to  modern  Swedish  poets — to 
Martinson  and  Vilhelm  Ekelund  among 
others. 

Donald  R.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Sait  Faik.  Havus  Basi.  Istanbul.  Varlik. 
1952.  108  pages.  100  k. 

After  the  death  of  Sabahattin  Ali,  Sait  Faik 
became  one  of  the  three  most  widely  read 
short-story  writers  of  Turkey;  but  unlike  Sa¬ 
bahattin  Ali,  Sait  Faik’s  stories  are  strongly 
impressionistic.  In  these  twenty-three  short 
stories,  he  describes  scenes  of  Istanbul  life  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  postwar  inflation;  some¬ 
times,  as  in  “The  Ten  Paramours  of  Ten  Mil¬ 
lionaires”  with  a  fine  humor,  but  always  with 
a  sharp  eye  for  the  intimate  beauties  of  the 
city  and  the  countryside.  There  is  not  much 
action  in  most  of  his  stories,  but  reflections  on 
life  in  a  changing  world.  Sait  Faik  writes  in  a 
simple  language,  avoiding  those  involved  sen¬ 
tences  which  a  former  generation  loved;  also, 
his  characters  are  simple,  average  men  who 
are  a  little  bewildered  and  nostalgic.  It  is  for 
this  style  of  writing  that  Sait  Faik  has  become 
dear  to  many  readers  in  the  modern  cities  of 
Turkey. 

W.  Fberhard 
University  of  California 

Volodymyr  Lopushansky.  Peremoha.  2 
vols.  Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Book  Club. 
1954.  136,  125  pages.  $2.50. 

In  this  novel,  written  in  Lvov  in  1929,  the  au¬ 
thor  was  attempting  to  write  about  the  war  of 
liberation  of  the  Ukrainian  people  against  the 
Bolsheviks  in  the  first  years  after  the  Revo- 
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lution  of  1917.  Instead  of  showing  the  strug¬ 
gle  based  on  ideological  grounds,  the  author 
has  placed  emphasis  on  personal  revenge, 
which  governs  all  the  actions  of  the  principal 
female  character  throughout  the  book,  a  high¬ 
ly  uncommon  motive  for  those  times.  The 
novel  is  poor  in  form  and  language  as  well  as 
in  ideas  and,  moreover,  is  harmful  because  it 
gives  a  false  picture  of  the  Ukrainian  war  of 
liberation. 

Peter  Odarchenl^o 
Washington,  D.  C, 

^  Yuri  Yanovsky.  M oyster  Korahlya.  New 
York.  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society.  19S4. 
240  pages. 

This  is  another  of  the  volumes  published  by 
the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  East  European  Fund.  Yanov¬ 
sky,  who  died  in  1954,  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Soviet  novelists  before  the  literary 
debacle  in  1930,  and  his  later  work,  after  he 
put  his  pen  at  the  service  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  was  nothing  outstanding.  This  novel 
was  first  published  in  1928  and  was  one  of  his 
chief  works.  It  is  highly  original  in  form,  since, 
under  the  guise  of  preparing  a  movie  on  the 
sea,  the  author  has  been  able  to  bring  together 
tales  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  voyages  into  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  Its  general  theme  is  the  similarity 
of  the  feminine  character  and  the  sea,  eternally 
alluring  and  fickle  at  the  same  time.  Yet  Yan¬ 
ovsky  has  not  only  brought  into  his  tale  the 
changeable  moods  of  the  sea  but  also  the  life 
in  the  Black  Sea  ports  and  the  general  mood 
of  hope  that  prevailed  in  Ukraine  at  the  pe¬ 
riod.  The  novel  is  well  written  and  edited  and 
should  attract  many  readers  and  students. 

Clarence  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Evhen  Malaniuk.  Poezii.  New  York.  Shev¬ 
chenko  Scientific  Society.  1954.  316  pages. 
$2.50. 

The  influx  of  thousands  of  Ukrainian  intellec¬ 
tuals  as  Displaced  Persons  into  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  brought  some  noted 
men  and  women  here.  One  of  the  more  noted 
creative  writers  is  Eugene  (Evhen)  Malaniuk. 
Foreign  exile  for  him  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Russian  Reds  occupied  and  Soviet- 
ized  his  country  at  the  close  of  World  War 
One.  For  several  years  he  resided  in  the 
Ukrainian  states  under  Polish  and  Czech  rule 
and  then  moved  and  wrote  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

Malaniuk  has  published  six  different  books 
and  has  had  some  of  his  works  translated  into 


Polish,  Russian,  Czech,  French,  and  German. 
He  touches  various  themes  in  this  volume: 
historical.  Biblical,  descriptive,  Ukrainian,  and 
other  European.  His  poem  “Carpathian  Moun¬ 
tains”  is  realistically  picturesque.  “Under  a 
Foreign  Sky”  expresses  homesickness  for  his 
native  Kherson  and  “whistling  prairies.” 
“Earthly  Voices,”  a  longer  verse,  is  a  historical 
narrative  of  Ukrainian  life.  “End  of  the  Be¬ 
ginning,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  philosophical. 
He  concludes  this  book  with  a  verse  about 
“New  York  Stenographers,”  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  American  city  life. 

The  author  is  a  master  of  poetic  technique, 
and  his  style  and  language  are  those  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  man.  Malaniuk  is  still  a  relatively  young 
man,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  find  new 
inspiration  in  America  for  additional  poems 
and  books.  Wasyl  Halich 

Wisconsin  State  College 

**  Pilar  A.  Sanjuan.  FA  ensayo  hispdnico.  Es- 
tudio  y  antologia.  Madrid.  Gredos.  1954. 
412  pages.  $2.75. 

The  essay  in  Spanish  America  and  Spain  is  a 
significant  field  sadly  in  need  of  study.  The 
present  volume  is  the  first  which  seeks  to  cover 
the  entire  field  and  it  is  intended  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  college  student  of  Spanish. 

Unfortunately,  however,  its  original  contri¬ 
bution  is  not  very  great.  The  first  section  of 
the  book  (105  pp.)  is  a  consideration,  super¬ 
ficial  on  the  whole,  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
essay  as  a  literary  form,  the  precursors  of  the 
modern  essayists,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
contemporary  essayists  in  the  1  lispanic  world. 
There  follow  brief  selections  from  numerous 
essayists,  with  each  selection  prefaced  by  a 
critical  notice  and  followed  by  a  bibliography. 
The  first  section  is  written  in  English,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  Spanish.  The 
English  portion  is  studded  with  an  incredible 
number  of  misprints,  many  of  them  ludicrous, 
and  its  style  is  at  times  distressingly  simple, 
presumably  in  deference  to  its  intended  read¬ 
ers.  Probably  for  the  same  reason,  the  criti¬ 
cism  in  this  section  tends  toward  generalities 
and  is  seldom  penetrating  or  original.  One 
will  look  in  vain,  for  example,  for  more  than 
a  few  lines  on  the  widespread  rejection  of 
Spain  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Spanish 
American  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  valuable  aspect  of  the  book,  however,  is 
its  bibliographies,  which  bring  together  com¬ 
prehensive  lists  of  the  works  of  the  essayists 
themselves  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
critical  studies.  Robert  C.  Mead,  jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 
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*  A.  Rimbaud.  Illuminations.  Mario  Ma- 
tucci,  ed.  8t  tr.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1952.  138 
pages.  500  1. 

This  translation  with  the  French  text  facing  it 
is  an  extremely  faithful  interpretation  of  the 
original.  The  author  has  captured  not  only  the 
literal  value  of  Rimbaud’s  thought  hut,  more 
important  than  that,  he  has,  in  our  opinion, 
rendered  the  true  spirit  of  the  Illuminations. 
He  presents  very  vividly  that  which  in  Rim¬ 
baud  seems  to  he  a  search  for  malaise,  solitude, 
emptiness,  and  futility. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  translation  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  student  of  Rimbaud, 
there  is  a  splendid  analytical  introduction.  It 
deals,  for  the  most  part,  with  an  analysis  of 
Rimbaud’s  mystical  and  satanic  personality,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  incidents  of  his  life  which  led 
to  the  development  of  his  tragic  character  and 
his  role  in  literature.  Supplementing  the  intro¬ 
duction  are  adequate  notes  of  interest  which 
make  Matucci’s  contribution  a  useful  ref¬ 
erence  for  the  scholar  of  this  phase  of  the 
poet’s  work.  Kathryn  Mason 

Hunter  College 

**  Pierre-Ioseph  Redout^.  Roses.  Eva  Manner- 
ing,  ed.  New  York.  British  Book  Centre. 
1954.  XV  pages  -|-  24  plates.  $8.50. 
Redout^,  renowned  botanical  artist  whose  pa¬ 
troness  was  Josephine  Bonaparte,  loved  lilies 
and  roses  best;  these  twenty-four  plates  are 
superb  achievements  of  exceptionally  sensitive 
observation  and  a  skilful  handling  of  color 
shading  and  texture  reproduction.  To  the 
K.  G.  Ix>hse  firm  of  Frankfurt  is  due  the 
credit  for  printing  the  plates. 

Eva  Mannering,  who  made  the  selection 
from  earlier  editions,  also  wrote  an  interest¬ 
ing  introduction  (in  English)  giving  a  few 
facts  about  the  artist’s  life  and  a  somewhat 
fuller  characterization  of  his  work.  The  sec¬ 
ond  section  is  composed  of  descriptions  in 
French  of  the  roses  pictured  in  the  plates.  They 
are  of  historical  interest  because  these  roses 
are  ancestors  of  our  varieties  of  today.  The 
delicate  artistry  of  this  particular  kind  of  paint¬ 
ing  begs  to  be  released  from  book  covers  and 
hung  where  it  may  be  enjoyed  daily. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Seizi  Uyeda,  ed.  Logical  Positivism.  Essays 
in  IjOgical  Analysis.  Tokyo.  Waseda  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1954. 

The  American  Studies  Seminar  instituted  in 
1950  at  Tokyo  University  created  a  growing 
interest  in  American  thought  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Japanese  Association  for  Study 
of  American  Philosophy.  This  attractively 


bound  volume  is  a  collection  of  fourteen  essays 
in  logic,  pragmatism,  ethical  theory,  and  lin¬ 
guistic  analysis  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  tbe  product  of  a  cooperative  effort 
of  greatest  promise.  For,  in  their  endeavor  to 
encompass  American  philosophy,  this  group  of 
lecturers  and  teachers  caught  its  essential  spirit 
and  do  not  merely  become  ancillary  to  tra¬ 
ditional  religio-pbilosophical  currents  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  These  erudite  papers  discuss  such 
representative  thinkers  as  Dewey,  C.  I.  I^wis, 
Carnap,  and  Northrop.  The  editor  contributes 
a  study  of  pragmatism  and  language  analysis. 

The  Japanese  text  is  prefaced  by  English  ab¬ 
stracts  of  the  contents,  a  short  history  of  the 
Association  with  a  statement  of  its  aims,  and 
a  roster  of  the  charter  members. 

Bernhard  Mollenhauer 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Albrecht  Reum.  Kleines  franzosisch-deut- 
sches  Stilworterbuch .  Henrik  Ifecker,  ed. 
Hanau.  Dausien.  1954.  viii  -J-  636  2-col. 
pages.  26  dm. 

This  Petit  dictionnaire  de  style  (I  I'usage  des 
Allemands  is  a  boon  to  tbe  bi-lingual  writer. 
The  original  version  was  completed  before 
1910  by  tbe  late  author,  with  tbe  cooperation 
of  Louis  Chambille.  This  Neubearbeitung, 
hampered  by  the  war,  represents  considerable 
progress,  as  the  initial  version  had  long  since 
become  somewhat  obsolete,  especially  through 
the  neglect  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  modern 
technological  age. 

Only  nouns  and  verbs  are  listed  as  keywords, 
with  adjectives  and  particles  subordinated. 
The  organization  of  the  material  is  ingenious 
and  comprehensive.  A  typical  article  lists  the 
Stichwort  (in  the  case  of  various  meanings,  all 
are  indicated),  identifies  it  as  noun  or  verb,  in¬ 
dicating  sex  by  un,  une,  and  in  the  case  of  plu¬ 
rals,  des,  differentiates  between  verbe  rSfUchi 
and  verbe  impersonnel.  This  is  followed,  in 
order,  by  synonyms,  antonyms,  vocabulary, 
epithhtes  for  nouns,  adverbs  and  rSgime  for 
verbs,  locutions,  proverbes,  and  d^riv6s.  The 
abbreviations  used  are  clear. 

The  German  who  wants  to  write  French 
fluently  will  no  longer  be  hampered  or  misled 
by  the  painful  and  time-wasting  word-for- 
word  approach  but  will  possess  in  this  work 
the  handiest  tool  yet  to  express  meaning  by 
meaning.  Twenty  years  ago  this  reviewer 
switched  as  a  writer  of  fiction  and  non-fiction 
from  German  to  French,  and  would  then  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  less  trouble  and  worry  if  at 
that  time  he  could  have  had  at  his  disposal  this 
tremendously  useful,  indispensable  Stilworter¬ 
buch.  E.  E.  N. 
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Ajrique.  XXXI  :257,  258. — Uon  Bloy,  "le  bourru 
mystique,"  A.  Ducas;  Louis  Le  Sidaner  on  Andr^  Mau- 
rois. — Avec  Duhamel,  " ptlote-de-lignet,"  Jean  Pomier; 
Jules  Tordjman  on  Alain  Borne. 

Allemagne.  VII  :36. — Joseph  Rovan  on  Theodor 
Plievier. 

Let  Annalet  Conferencia.  LXII;52,  53,  54. — La  mart 
etrange  de  Chord  de  ’Nerval,  Gaston  Picard;  "La 
marche  nuptiale"  d'Henry  Bataille,  Paul  Giraldy. — 
"Im  tetralogie"  de  Richard  Wagner,  ^rnard  Gavoty. 
— Paul  Claudel  parmi  nous,  Francis  Ambricre;  Rim¬ 
baud,  Venfant  de  eolhe,  Henri  Guillemin;  Paul  Abram 
on  Racine’s  Bhenice. 

Ariane.  No.  25-26-27. — “Cahiers  feminins." 

le  bayou.  XIX  :62. — Jules  A.  Vern  in  memoriam 
Fjnile  Lauvri^re;  Monsieur  Thhive  d  la  dhive,  Pierre 
Delattre;  Eugbne  Vail,  interprhe  de  I'Amhique  en 
France,  James  L.  Shepherd  III. 

Bulletin  de  I'Acadfmie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Utti- 
rature  Franfaiset.  XXXII :4. — Gide  et  Verhaeren,  Carlo 
Bronne;  Refhences  pohiquet  de  Max  Elthamp,  Robert 
Guiette;  symposium  Ou  va  le  roman?,  Marcel  Thiry, 
et  al. 

U  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XVII;  166.  167,  168.— Albert 
I.oranquin  in  memoriam  Paul  Claudel. — Mfmoiret 
d'un  collectionneur  (VI ) ,  A.  I^roche-Cardon. — Uttha- 
ture  et  technocratie,  Gilbert  Tournier. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  37, — Ry- 
neriana. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XLI:328,  XLII:329.  Special  section, 
Pohet  imphtaux;  Thbmet  gidient,  Roger  Bastide;  De 
I'image  poetique,  Philippe  Schuwer;  Poftie  et  connait- 
sance,  Ren^  Menard. — Special  section,  Destin  d'Andri 
Suarbs,  Luc-Andr^  Marcel,  et  al.;  lot  poesie  de  Dylan 
Thomas,  Jean  Markale;  Notes  tur  la  pohie  de  Paul 
Eluard,  Jean  Laude. 

I  jet  Cahiers  Naturalistes.  1:1. — October  1954  M^dan 
meeting  addresses  on  Zola  by  Jean  Gu^henno,  Armand 
I^noux,  Pierre  Cogny;  Emile  Zola  et  la  critique  unlver- 
titaire,  Marcel  Girard. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXIII:2. — Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  French  Outre-Mer  questions. 

Critique.  XI:95,  96,  97. — Itinhalret  de  Claudel, 
Georges  Cattaui;  Michel  Vinaver  on  Norman  O. 
Brown’s  Hesiod’s  Theogony  (II). — Claude  David  on 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal:  Hubert  Juin  on  Ren^  Char; 
A  la  recherche  d'un  thfdtre  (on  Buchner,  Lorca, 
Brecht),  Michel  Habart. — Nerval  ou  la  profondeur  di- 
livrh,  Jean-Pierre  Richard;  Andr^  Pieyre  de  Mandiar- 
gues  on  Pauline  R^age’s  Hittoire  d'O. 

Documents.  X:3,  4,  5. — Walter  Dirks  on  Romano 
Guardini. — A.  Wiss-Verdier  in  memoriam  Theodor 
Plievier;  Ou  en  ett  le  roman  iducatif?  Geno  Hartlaub. 
— Le  cinema  allemand  part  en  guerre,  Ren^  Wintren. 

Esprit.  XX1II:4,  5,  6. — On  l^e  monde  des  prisons. — 
Ciraudoux  et  la  tragidie  du  couple,  Andr<  Dumas. — 
Special  section  on  Let  paytant;  Georges  Suffert  on  Paul 
Claudel. 


Etudes.  LXXXVII1:4,’5.  6.— Let  mauvait  rivet  d'Er- 
nest  Renan,  Jean  Onimus. — Claudel  h  Notre-Dame, 
Andr6  Blanchet. — A  la  recherche  de  Sasnte-Beuve, 
Pierre  de  Boisdeffre;  l-e  trai  Mistral?  la.>uis  Barjon; 
Etat  prisent  du  nio-rialitme,  Henri  Agel. 

Etudes  Sovihiquet.  Nos.  85,  86,  87. — Section  on 
Vladimir  Mayakovsky. — I.  Petrovsky  on  the  200th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  University  of  Mokow. — Mik.hail  Cho- 
lol(hov,  M.  Chk^ine. 

Europe.  XXXIILl  1 1,  1 12-1 13.— Le  nre  de  Diderot, 
Yves  Benot;  Discussion  tur  la  poitie,  Jean  Tortel,  et  al.; 
Pirandello  vu  par  Cramtei,  Marie-Anne  Comnene;  Let- 
tret  italiennet  depuit  1945,  (Jeneviive  Wirth-Gaudi- 
bert;  Claudel  ett  mort,  Pierre  Abraham. — S|)ecial  sec¬ 
tion  on  Jules  Verne,  with  contributions  by  Pierre  Abra¬ 
ham,  et  al.;  Du  c6ti  de  "La  Revue  Blanche"  (1),  Fran¬ 
cis  Jourdain;  Pierre  Daix  et  le  "roman  noir,"  Charles 
Haroche;  Rfjlexiont  tur  le  roman  noir,  Pierre  Daix. 

Fidhation.  Nos.  123,  124-125. — Special  section  on 
Saar  problems. — Symposium  Comment  tortir  des  im¬ 
pastes? 

France-Atie.  IX:I04-105,  106. — Chard  de  Nerval, 
tculpteur  de  ta  chimhe,  Jean  Rousselot;  Cregoire  de 
Nareh,  poete  du  feu  et  de  la  nuit.  Gabriel  Germain. — 
Andr^  Lebois  on  Alphonse  Allais. 

France-Crhe.  1955:2. — R.  Flaceli^re  on  Plutarch. 

L'HelUnitme  Contemporain.  IX:  1. — A.  Zaky- 
thinos  in  memoriam  Henriette  Avatanghelos;  Voltaire 
et  la  Grice,  Biirje  Kniis. 

Hommet  et  Mondet.  X:105,  106,  107. — Claudel 
mort  et  vivant,  Yves  Florenne;  l-e  vhitable  capitaine 
Nemo,  Georges  G.-Toudouze. — Michel  de  Saint-Pierre 
on  Montherlant’s  Port-Royal. — Pourquoi  j'ai  icrit  "Ijes 
anstocrates,"  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre;  L'oeuvre  et  la 
pentie  tcientifique  d'Einstein,  Francois  Le  Lionnais. 

Interfrance.  No.  I. — "I,a  revue  ile  la  pens/e  cr^a- 
trice.".  Le  feu  de  profondeur,  Andr<  Miguel  Is  (>aston 
Fuel;  Jean  Rousselot  on  Joe  Bousquet;  section  on  F.gyp- 
tian  topics. 

I'ai  lu.  1955:7,  8,  9. — l/>uis  Chaigne  in  memoriam 
Paul  Claudel;  Gabriel  Marcel  on  the  1954  theater  sea¬ 
son  in  Paru. — Le  tent  du  tacri,  Monique  Andr#  Va- 
ragnac;  ducussion  of  Montherlant’s  Port-Royal. — Roger 
Troisfontaines  on  Gabriel  Marcel’s  L'homme  prahUma- 
tique. 

fournal  de  la  IJbrairie.  1955:4. — Verhaeren  issue, 
contributions  by  Franz  Hellens,  Lucien  Christophe, 
et  al. 

Le  fournal  des  Poites.  XXV:3,4,5. — Special  issue  <le- 
voied  to  Catalan  poetry  (in  French  translation),  intro¬ 
duction  by  Jaume  Bofill  1.  Ferro. — Pierre  de  B<»iMlcfTre 
in  memoriam  Paul  Claudel;  Dialogues  avec  Max  fat  oh, 
Fdmond  Vandercammen;  Charles  Oinrad  on  Alain 
Beckers;  Marcel  I,ecomte  in  memoriam  Charles  Albert 
Cingria;  Due  de  l,evis  Mirepoix  on  Hans  Christian  An¬ 
dersen;  Roberto  J.  van  Nuffel  on  Diego  Valeri;  Fer¬ 
nand  Verhesen  on  Falmond  Vandercammen;  Kdvige 
Pesce  Gorini  in  memoriam  Federico  de  Maria;  (iaston 
Puel  on  Andr^  Miguel;  Claude  I,egangneux  on  Nor¬ 
man  Nicholson. — Martin  Kcssel’s  self-portrait;  Gaston 
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Puel  on  Vicente  Huidobro’i  AltaigU;  A.  A.  on  D^ir^- 
loteph  d'Orbaix;  section  of  verse  by  contemporary 
Turkish  poets;  Andrfe  Chedid  on  Guy-L^is  Mano. 

Lei  iMnguei  Modernei.  XLIX:2,  3. — ParticulariUt  de 
la  langue  d'Unamuno,  |.  Chicharro  de  Lion;  Du  nou¬ 
veau  tur  Keati,  Henri- A.  Talon;  Girard  de  Nerval,  tra- 
ducteur  de  Henri  Heine,  Daniel- A.  de  Graaf;  Sur  Dante 
et  ion  tempi,  Ren<  Monnot. — Une  premthe  ehauche 
d' Hamlet,  G.  Lambin;  Vitaget  du  public  victorien, 
Jacques  Blondel. 

Ijaroutte  Meniuel.  Nos.  488,  489,  490. — Andr^  Bou- 
rin  on  Paul  Claudel. — Romain  Rolland  et  ton  oeuvre, 
Pierre  Curnier. — Raymond  Touren  in  memoriam  Al¬ 
bert  Einstein;  La  littfrature  ruiie  d’emigration,  Henri 
Per  rue  hot. 

Lei  Lettrei  Nouvellei.  111:26,  27,  28. — Jean  Selz  on 
Marcel  Schwrjb;  Maurice  Nadeau  on  Hermann  Broch's 
Im  mart  de  Virgile;  Aragon  deux  foil  perdu,  Claude 
Ernoult;  Olivier  de  Maxny  on  Rafael  Alberti. — Gran¬ 
deur  et  limitet  de  Claudel,  Louis  Martin-Chauffier; 
Cerner  I’incernable  (on  modern  poetry),  Alain 
JjHiffroy. — L'hintage  de  la  malidiction,  Edouard  Glis- 
sant;  Marcel  Jean  &  Arpad  Mczei  on  Giorgio  de  Chi¬ 
rico;  Aldington  I'impoiteur,  Etiemble;  Merleau-Ponty 
et  let  intellectuelt ,  Maurice  Nadeau. 

Let  Lettrei  Romanei.  IX  :2. — Let  tourcet  irlandaiiei 
det  romant  artkuneni,  Myles  Dillon;  Sur  let  romance! 
carolingieni  de  Roncevaux,  J.  Horrent;  Y.  Le  Hir  on 
Andr^  Chenier. 

Livret  Choitii.  Nos.  5,  6. — B<x>k  reviews.. — Anon. 
in  memoriam  Paul  Claudel. 

Livrei  de  France.  VI  :3,  4. — Jules  Roy  on  Saint-Exu- 
p^y. — Section  on  Spain. 

Martyai.  XXXV:318, 319,320. — Sur  la  vie  et  I’oeuvre 
d'Andri  Gide,  Henri  Villemot;  “Enteigne-moi,  Mo- 
Hire  .  .  Sully-Andr^  Peyre. — Le  vrai  vitage  de  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sivigni,  Henri  Villemot. — Le  manage  de 
Fridiric  Mittral,  Henri  Villemot. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1 100,  1 101,  1102. — Georges 
Duhamel,  Dussane,  Raymond  Schwab  in  memoriam 
Paul  Claudel;  Paul  Valery  et  I'ivinement  de  1892, 
Octave  Nadal;  Georges  Rfmond’s  reminiscences  of 
Jarry  (concl.). — Sonnet!  de  Sha^etpeare,  Pierre  Jean 
Jouve;  Girard  de  Nerval  et  Louit-Pkilippe,  Gilbert 
Rouger;  Artimit  ou  le  ballet  det  beuret,  Jean  Onimus; 
Girard  de  Nerval  et  la  Franc-Mofonnerie,  G.-H.  Lu- 
quet;  Nerval  et  I' amour  platonique,  Francois  Constans. 
— Jean  Queval  on  Jacques  Pr6vert;  S.  de  Sacy  on  Bau¬ 
delaire  in  Belgium. 

Monde  Nouveau.  X;86,  87,  88.  89-90. — Michel  Car- 
rouges  on  Lovccraft. — Robert  Kanters  on  Francois 
Mauriac;  Georges  Perros  on  Beniamin  Constant. — Le 
niant  poitit/ue  (on  a  sonnet  by  Mallarme),  Paul  de 
Man;  I^n  Bopp  on  Charles  Vcillon;  Criie  de  la  lati- 
niti,  Ren^  Huyghe. — Let  icrivaini  toviitiquet  entre 
Malenkov  et  Krouchtchev,  Francois  Fejto;  Rencontret 
avec  Rainer  Mona  Rilke,  Rudolf  Kassner;  L'expinence 
de  lulei  Supervtelle,  A.  Rolland  de  Ren^ville. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaite.  111:28,  29, 
30. — Let  douleurt  imaginairet  (concl.),  Jean  Paulhan; 
5«r  le  tournal  intime,  Maurice  Blanchot;  D’ou  vient 
Shaketpeare?  Jean  Grosjean;  Jacques  Lemarchand  on 
Paul  Claudel;  Le  touvenir  d'Hubert  Chatelion,  Franz 
Hellens. — L'opium  det  intellectuelt  ou  le  mythe  du 
prolitariat,  Raymond  Aron;  Le  paradoxe  de  I'irotitme, 


Georges  Bataille;  Le  lecret  du  Golem,  Maurice  Blan¬ 
chot;  Quel  dge  ont  let  fiet?  Marcel  Arland;  Le  fournal 
de  Kierkegaard,  Georges  Perros. — Roger  Nimier  on 
Stendhal;  Actualiti  det  "Kenmngar,"  Roger  Caillois; 
Leon  Bril  Louin  on  Einstein. 

L'Orientation  Littiraire.  IV:  15. — “Revue  des  Ecri- 
vains  de  Langue  Fran^aise." 

La  Peniie  Catholique.  No.  36. — L’ichec  de  I'art  con- 
temporain  (ll),  Henri  Charlier. 

Point!  et  Contrepointi.  No.  31. — Sabine  Sicaud:  I'en- 
fant-poite,  France  Lambert. 

Preuvet.  Nos.  49,  50,  51,  52. — IJgnet  de  force,  An- 
drf  Malraux;  Golovkiue  et  le  bonheur,  Georges  Gorse; 
Paul  Klee  ou  la  criation  ininterrompue,  Michel  Seu- 
phor;  Let  abeillei  de  Weidli,  Claude  M.iuriac;  Let  lec¬ 
ture!  franfoiiet  de  Rilke,  Ren^c  Lang;  La  Retittance 
allemande  a-t-elle  eu  lieu?  Francois  Gil  Bondy. — Let 
intellectuelt  franfoii  et  I'utopie,  Raymond  Aron;  Ou 
lituer  Claudel?  Thierry  Maulnier;  Rene  Tavernier  on 
Dino  Buzzati;  L'itrange  teitament  de  Thomat  Chat- 
terton,  A.  Prudhommeaux. — Cinquante  ant  d'art 
amiricain  et  "Slinky,"  K.  A.  Jclenski;  Claude  Mauriac 
on  F^licien  Marceau's  Balxac  et  ton  monde. — J.  Bro- 
nowski  in  memoriam  Albert  Einstein;  L'oeuvre  d'Her- 
mann  Brock,  Marcel  Brion. 

Profile .  No.  1 1. — Pertpectivei  det  artt  et  det  tciencet, 
J.  Robert  Oppenheimer;  Parker  Tyler,  Claude  Mauriac, 
Roger  Leenhardt  on  problems  of  cinema;  Technique  et 
avenir  de  la  civiliiation  occidentale,  Lewis  Mumford; 
La  peinture  de  fohn  Marin,  James  Thrall  Soby;  Mott 
cleft  du  langage  contemporain,  Richard  M.  Weaver, 

Ptychi.  IX:96-97,  98. — Fruitration  affective  et  ten- 
tion  tpirituelle.  Le  cat  de  Paule  Rignier,  Pierre  Blan¬ 
chard;  Ren6  Massat  on  Jaspers's  Strindberg,  Van 
Gogh,  Holderlin. — La  ptychanalyte  tauvage  de  fury, 
Maryse  Choisy;  La  mutique  deviendrait-elle  malhon- 
nite?  Alphons  Silbcrmann;  Edouard  Roditi  on  Melville. 

Quo  Vadit.  VIII:77-78-79,  S0-Hl-S2.—Quand  la 
grande  Simone  tue  le  mandarin,  Anne  de  la  Mantfga; 
A  propot  du  roman,  Guy  Lavaud;  Ler  derniert  fami- 
liert  de  Victor  Hugo  (1),  Maurice-Pierre  Boy^;  Andri 
I^ebois  on  Mallarm6;  l^e  marquit  de  Cuttine,  Georges 
Maurevert;  LAin  Boequet  on  L^on  Deubel. — A  propot 
d'Andri  Gide,  Gabriel  Brunet;  Sylvain  Bonmariage  in 
memoriam  Paul  Claudel;  Boy6  cont.;  Bilan  d'Elimir 
Bourget,  Andr6  Lebois. 

Relatione.  XV:173,  174. — Survivance  franco-amiri- 
caine,  Alexandre  Dugr6,  S.J. — Emile  Gerv.iis,  S.J.  on 
Canadian  television. 

Revue  de  la  Miditerranie.  XV:  1,  2. — Let  poitet 
anglait  et  la  ptychologie  de  I'enfant  (III),  Robert  Ell- 
ro<lt;  Francii  de  Miomandre  et  la  trantfiguration  du 
riel,  Andri  Leboi*-. — Notet  tur  Tartuffe,  Henri  Busson; 
section  in  tribute  to  Claudel;  Ibn  Tufayl  et  ton  roman 
philotophique:  "Hayy  Ibn  Yaqdhan,"  Kaddour 
Zerrouk. 

Revue  de  la  Peniie  Franfoiie.  XIV:4,  5,  6. — Adieu 
h  Paul  Claudel,  Jacques  Madaule;  Vocation,  ce  myt- 
tire,  Daniel-Rops;  L’Union  Culturelle  Franfoite,  Hervf 
Lavenir. — Pierre  Dournes  on  Daniel-Rops. — Jean  Pey- 
rade  on  J.-K.  Huysmans;  l^i  Hallet  et  leurt  poitet, 
Paul  Chaulot. 

La  Revue  det  Auteurt  et  det  Livret.  XLVI1I:3,  4,  5. 
— P.-H.  Simon  on  Andr6  Malraux. — Georges  Bordo- 
nove  on  Montherlant’s  Port-Royal. — Andr^  Rousseaux 
on  Marietta  Martin. 
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La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondet.  1955:7,  8,  9,  10,  11. — 
Maurice  Gencvoix  in  memonam  Andre  Chaumeix; 
Rene  Huyghe  on  Courbet;  Christine  Gamier  inter¬ 
views  Pierre  Benoit. — Fernand  Gregh  in  memonam 
Paul  Claudel;  Chateaubriand  et  le  fih  de  Delphine,  A. 
de  Lupp^. — Le  II*  centenutre  de  Montetquteu,  Lfon 
Berard;  Loutt  Gillet  devant  let  myttbret  elaud^lient, 
Jean  Labb^;  Marcel  Brion  on  Marino  Moretti. — 
Autour  de  quelquet  lettret  de  M ounce  Barret  ( I),  Ren< 
Gillouin;  addresses  exchanged  between  Princess  Bi- 
besco  and  Carlo  Bronne  on  the  occasion  of  the  for¬ 
mer's  reception  as  new  member  of  the  Royal  Belgian 
Academy. — Gillouin  cont.;  Le  centenaire  det  "Fleurt 
du  mat,"  Andr^  Gavoty. 

La  Revue  det  Lettret  Modernet.  11:13,  14,  15. — Le 
theme  de  la  mart  dant  let  romant  de  Bernanot  (concl.), 
Guy  Gaucher;  Goethe  et  Valery  (cont.),  Francois 
Garrigue;  Thimet  et  ttructuret  dant  !' oeuvre  de  Dot 
Pattot  (1),  Georges- Albert  Astre;  Le  thime  de  Fautt 
(cont.),  Charles  D^eyan. — Le  th^me  du  Rhin  dant 
I'intpiration  de  Guillaume  Apollinaire  (I),  Pierre 
Orecchioni;  Garrigue  cont.;  Dedeyan  cont. — Garrigue 
cont.;  Orecchioni  cont.;  Astre  cont.;  D^d^yan  cont. 

Revue  det  Sciencet  Humainet.  Nos.  77,  78. — Autour 
du  tymholitme.  I:  Villiert  de  I'ltle-Adam,  Stiphane 
Mallarme.— Autour  du  tymholitme.  11:  Verlaine-Rim- 
baud,  lendemaint  et  rayonnemeni  (nineteen  interesting, 
pertinent,  scholarly  articles  of  considerable  value). 

Revue  d'Etthetique.  Vll;4. — Atpeett  d'une  etthetique 
nouvelle  de  la  tculpture,  Marcel  Brion;  L'artitte  et  la 
nature,  Henri  Lemaitre;  Paul  Valery  et  la  critique  lit- 
teraire,  Maurice  B^mol;  Rencontre  du  fantattique  et  du 
dettin  animi.  Marguerite  Fernagu;  Mutique  et  film, 
Enrico  Fulchignoni;  Fernand  Verhesen's  report  on  the 
Second  International  Biennale  of  Poetry  at  Knokke. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XVII1:178,  180. — Rencontret 
avec  troit  poitet:  Shihadi,  fouve,  Bonnefoy,  Henri  El 
Kayem;  Souvenirt  tur  Part  et  la  juttice  (cont.),  Tew- 
fik  El  Hakim;  La  philotophie  autrichienne  au  XXime 
tiicle,  L.  K. — La  mutique  igyptienne  contemporaine 
(II),  Stavro  Caracassis.  « 

La  Revue  Franfoite.  Nos.  67,  68,  69. — Une  idie 
voltainenne:  Vertoix,  mile  de  la  tolerance,  Jacques 
Donvez;  fulet  Verne,  prophhe  de  la  tcience?  Pierre 
Devaux;  Vert  un  art  amMcain  repritentatif,  Frank 
Parker;  special  section  on  Vietnam. — Eddy  L.  Mac- 
Farlane  on  painter  Man^-Katz;  La  vie  d’un  thiitre  i 
Pant  au  tempt  de  Molihre,  J.-L.  Loiselet;  Firmin  Roz 
on  LAipold  Sedar  Senghor;  special  section  on  French 
Occidental  Africa. — Le  rayonnement  franfott  en  Bui- 
garie,  L6o  Olivenbaum;  special  section  on  NATO. 

Revue  Gfn^ale  Beige.  1955:June. — "Smet  blondet" 
contre  "SSriet  noiret,"  Paul  LeMurd;  Une  philotophie 
du  depastement,  Roger  Bodart;  Hubert  Colleye  on  Fra 
Angelico;  Le  bon  Florian,  calibre  et  oublii,  Jean  Lar- 
cena. 

La  Revue  Ubirale.  No.  10. — De  la  tentation  i  la 
pentee  (ID,  Charles  Mayer. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XI :3,  4,  5. — La  vie  et  I'oeuvre 
d'Henri  Pirenne,  Jules  Guillaume;  Oit  en  ett  la  littfra- 
ture  tovietique?  Vera  Fosty. — Memento  pour  Paul 
Claudel,  Andr6  Molitor;  Charles  Moeller  on  Monther¬ 
lant’s  Port-Royal. — Art  marial  et  veriti,  Paul  Lebeau. 

Revue  Philotophique  de  la  France  et  de  PEtranger. 
LXXX:l-3. — Bilan  de  la  ptychologie  dant  la  premise 
moitie  du  XX*  tiicle,  A.  Burloud. 


La  Revue  ThiJtrale.  IX:29. — Jean-Pierre  Granval  on 
mite  en  tcine;  L'aiteur  et  le  clown,  Tristan  Remy; 
Georget  Pitoeff  et  H.-R.  Lenormand,  ton  “timoin"  . . ., 
Andr6  Frank;  diKUssions  on  the  “theater-in  the- 
round." 

La  Sive.  No.  1 1 . — Paul  Bay  on  Colette. 

Synthitet.  IX:  106,  107. — Raja  Rao  on  moilern  In¬ 
dian  letters  (I);  /as  chanton  populaire  vietnamienne, 
Le  Thanh  Khoi;  symposium  in  memonam  Marcel 
Abraham;  E.  Noulet  in  memonam  Paul  ('laudel. — 
Parallilement:  Wilde  et  Verlaine  en  pnton.  Carlo 
Bronne;  Rao  cont.;  Peinture,  reflet  de  la  vie,  Pierre 
Locb;  Rayonnement  det  lettret  franfottet,  Nelly  Cor- 
meau. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  88,  89,  90. — Special  section 
in  memonam  Paul  Claudel;  Apollinaire  et  le  ver  Zamir, 
Marie-Jeanne  Durry;  Nouveaux  ptaumet  franfoit,  Ray¬ 
mond  Schwab. — Thomas  Mann  on  Chekhov;  Henri 
Rode's  dialogue  with  Marcel  Jouhandeau;  Le  doute  de 
KafIfa,  Bernard  Pingaud. — Special  section  in  memo- 
riam  Father  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin;  Souvenirt  tur 
Proutt,  Jacques  de  I.acretelle;  selection  of  letters  ex¬ 
changed  between  Marcel  Proust  and  Jacques  Riviere; 
Gis^le  Marie  on  early  poems  by  G6rard  de  Nerval; 
Pierre  Sipriot,  Roger  Caillois  on  aspects  of  M<.n- 
tesquieu. 

Temoint.  111:8. — Parit  1902,  Pierre  Monatte. 

Let  Tempt  Modernet.  X:1 10,  1 1 1. — Diogine  couchi, 
Claude  Levi-Strauss. — "Fidelio"  ou  Pamour  de  Popera, 
Rene  Leibowitz;  Reni  Clair,  pntonnier  d'une  reputa¬ 
tion,  Raymond  Borde. 

L'Unique.  Nos.  93-94,  95-96. — E.  Armand  on  Si¬ 
mone  de  Beauvoir's  Let  mandannt. — Eds.  on  Ver- 
haeren. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  37,  38. — Mainly  devoted  to 
French  Canadian  questions. — Racine  ptychiatre.  Stylus. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  XXVI  :4,  5. — Gilbert  Gadoffre 
In  memonam  Paul  Claudel;  Maurice  Chavard^  on 
Anouilh. — Atpeett  du  catholicitme  dant  la  littirature 
italienne  d'auiourd'hui,  Lucienne  Portier. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  405,  406,  407. — Religious 
(Catholic)  articles. 

German 

Aktente.  1955:2,  3. — Alfred  Bourk,  Herbert  Seliger, 
Siegfried  Unseld  on  Wolfgang  Borchert;  Hans  Erich 
Nossack's  Foreword  to  Hans  Henny  Jahnn's  Thomat 
Chatterton;  Benno  Schubert  on  Georg  Trakl. — Thomas 
Mann,  Karl  Reinhardt,  Gustaf  Grtindgens  on  Schiller. 

alpha.  1:4. — "Neuc  Dichtung.” 

Archiv  fiir  Kulturgetchichte.  XXXVI  :3. — Venedigt 
literantche  Bedeutung,  W.  Theodor  Elwert;  Heinruh 
Boehmer  und  der  " germanitche  Kanmbalitmut ,"  Gis- 
bert  Beyerhaus. 

Atlantit.  XXVII :4,  5. — Die  griechitche  Mythologie 
im  Spiegel  der  l(indlichen  Phantatie,  Haiu-Fricdrich 
Cieist — Specul  iuue  on  Cologne. 

Atoll.  1954:1,  2. — Letebuhnen — ja  oder  nein?  Peter 
Andreas;  Zu  Samuel  Becl(ettt  Theater,  Carlhcinz  Cas¬ 
par!. — Zum  Spdtwerk^  von  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Erich 
Ruprecht;  Mela  Hartwig-Spira  on  Christopher  Fry’s 
The  Dark^  It  Light  Enough;  Dimentionen,  Otto-Karl 
Werkmeister. 
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the  Autltie.  XXni:4,  5,  6. — Goethe  ohne  Lorbeer- 
hrant,  Ernit  Mayerhufer;  Der  Grubenhund  belli,  Otto 
F.  Beer. — Willy  Haas  on  T.  E.  Lawrence'*  The  Mint; 
lit  Extitenlialitmui  halbar?  Erich  Kattncr;  Der  ichle- 
ituhe  Sihwan  (Fricderike  Kempner),  Otto  F,  Beer. — 
Mi*cellaneou*. 

Die  Bar  he.  1955:1. — "Ein  Biicherniagazm,"  issued 
by  Buchhandlcr-Vereinigung  GmbH. 

Begegnung.  X:6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. — Claus-Henning 
Bachman  in  memortam  Paul  Claudel;  Zyrill  Boldirev 
on  the  Second  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers. — Itt  dot 
Theater  etne  Institution?  Claus-Henning  Bachmann; 
Giant  und  Elend  der  roten  Traumfabnh,  anon.;  Otto 
Forst  de  Battaglia  on  Paul  Claudel. — Was  ist  Existen- 
liaiitmui?  (1),  Helmut  Seiffert. — Starb  Voltaire  wirlf 
lich  alt  Christ?  Klaus  Scholl;  K.  A.  Gotz  on  Jean  Di- 
braezynski;  Seiffert  concl.;  Wolfgang  Pfeiffer-Belli  m 
memonam  Enrica  von  Handel-Mazetti.  Claus-Henning 
Bachmann  on  the  5th  Darmttadter  Getprach  (on  the¬ 
ater). — Gunther  Busch  on  Val^y's  Monsieur  Teste. 

Bodensee -Zeit sc hnjt.  1V;4. — luue  devoted  to  author 
Ludwig  Hohl  and  painter  Otto  Dix. 

Bonner  Hefte.  111:5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1.— “Fur  Politik. 
Wurschaft  und  Kultur.” 

Bin  hern  und  Bildung.  Vll:3,  4,  5-6. — Karl- August 
Xaiiz  on  the  German-French  writers'  meeting,  1954. — 
Bf*ik  review*. — Articles  on  libraries. 

Bushertchiff.  V:4,  5,  6. — H.  B.  on  Han*  Christian 
Andersen;  anon,  in  memoriam  Theodor  Plievier;  Sieg 
und  Tragodie  det  T.  E.  Lawrence,  anon. — Anon,  on 
Konrad  Weus;  anon,  on  Martin  Luserke;  anon,  on  He¬ 
lene  Voigt-Dicderichs. — Thomas  Mann  und  tein  Werh, 
anon.;  anon,  on  Walter  von  Molo  at  seventy-five;  anon, 
on  Sartre. 

Castrum  Peregnni.  Nos.  19,  20. — Antigone.  Die 
Tragodie  der  Macht,  Tadeusz  Zielinski. — Petrarea  in 
der  Musih  det  Abendlandet,  Wolfgang  Osthoff. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1954:6, 
1955:1. — "Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen." 

Deutsche  Lsteraturteitung.  LXXVI:3,  4. — “Fur  Kri- 
tik  der  intcrnationalen  Wuscnschaft." 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXX1:4,5,6. — Wilhelm  Rdp- 
ke  on  Alexander  Riistow;  Die  Atomisierung  in  der 
modernen  Kunst,  Edgar  Hederer;  Urn  Stefan  George 
und  Karl  Wolfthehl,  Hermann  Uhde-Bcrnays;  C.  F.  W, 
Bchl  m  memonam  Julius  Bab. — Wolfgang  Kasack  on 
the  Second  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers;  R.  Caltofen  on 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. — Thomas  Mann — Dichter  und 
Deuter,  Fritz  Kraus;  Hans  Daiber  on  Elias  Canetti. 

Dohumente.  XI  :2,  3. — Fraofois  Varillon  on  Paul 
Claudel. — Achille  Fncco  on  Ugo  Betti. 

domino.  No*.  7,  8. — Matio,  der  KettelfEck.tr  und 
erste  Zigeunerdichter,  Karl  Rindcrknccht.— ^to  Flake 
on  vacatKin  reading;  Robert  Facsi  on  Thomas  Mann  at 
eighty. 

Forum.  11:16,  17. — Ivo  Frenzel  on  Karl  Kraus  and 
Martin  Heidegger;  Smn  und  Ununn  der  modernen 
Mutik,  F>nst  Krenck. — Friedneh  Torberg  in  memo- 
riam  Alfred  Polgar. 

Die  Gegenwart.  X:9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. — B.  R.  in 
memoriam  Firinrich  Hauser;  bj’.  on  Ernst  Stadler. — 
Vor  Schillers  Monument,  gu;  d.  st.  in  memoriam  pub¬ 
lisher  Eugen  Claassen. — Sbg.  on  the  5th  Darmttidter 


Getprach  (on  theater). — Das  Dilemma  Einsteins,  gu; 
Robert  Haerdter,  et  al.  on  Thomas  Mann  at  eighty. — 
Der  Kunttnehter,  M.v.B. — a.g.  on  Fran^oise  Sagan's 
Bonfour,  tnstettel 

Geist  und  Tat.  X:3,  4,  5. — Philotophie  und  Sotio- 
logie  bei  Karl  Marx,  Ralf  Dahrendorf;  Gerhard  Gleiss- 
berg  on  the  new  German  periodical  Texte  und  Zeichen; 
J.  Schaerf-Altner  on  the  Second  Congress  of  Soviet 
Writer*.— CAri//e«/«w  und  abendldnditche  Kultur, 
Willi  Eichler;  Hohere  Schule  und  Wirklichkeit,  M. 
Tappen. — Book  review*. 

Der  Grotte  Entschluss.  X:4,  5. — Religious  (Catholic) 
articles. 

Hittorische  Zeittchrift.  CLXX1X:2. — Scholarly  top¬ 
ical  articles. 

Hochland.  XLV11:4,  5. — Das  Sc  hone  und  das  Nichts. 
Die  Welt  Gottfried  Bennt,  Eugen  Giirster;  Elisabeth 
Brock-Sulzer  on  Karl  Kraus. — Hopkins,  ein  Dichter 
der  Schopfung,  Curt  Hohoff;  Das  tiefenpsychologische 
Werk  C.  G.  fungt,  Werner  Leibbrand;  hitherto  un¬ 
published  reminiscences  of  Matthias  Claudius,  by  his 
granddaughter  Agnes  Perthes. 

Huminismut  und  Technik.  111:1. — “Zeitschrift  zur 
Erforschung  und  Pfiege  der  Menschlichkeit." 

Institut  fiir  Autlandtbexiehungen  Mitteilungen. 
V:l-2,  3-4. — Section  on  Lebanon. — List*  and  appraises 
900  leading  cultural  periodicals  from  72  countries. 

Kontinente.  Vlll;7,  8,  9. — On  Mutik  Theater. — 

On  Schopferitchet  Osterreich.  Of  particular  topical  in¬ 
terest  to  B.A.  readers:  Gegenwartsproblematik  und  Tra¬ 
dition,  a  symposium  based  on  Fritz  Fassbinder's  discus¬ 
sions  with  Doderer,  Saiko,  Ebner,  Zand,  Miihlher.  Also: 
dtterreic hitcher  Genius  und  fudentum. — Die  Zukunft 
der  Volkerkunde,  Robert  Heine-Geldern;  Robert  Gor¬ 
ham  Davis  on  David  Riesman's  The  Lonely  Crowd. 

Die  Kultur.  111:48,  49. — Discussion  on  censorship 
and  prohibition  of  books;  Nino  Ern6  in  memoriam 
Ernst  Penzoldt. — Andr6  Fran^ois-Poncet  on  Schiller; 
Bertrand  Russell  in  memoriam  Albert  Einstein. 

Langenscheidts  Sprach-lllustrierte.  1955:4,  5. — Lin¬ 
guistics  with  a  light  touch. 

links.  1V:31,  32,  33.  On  Neger  in  Amerika. — Ri¬ 
chard  Freyh  in  memoriam  Albert  Einstein. — China 
issue. 

Magnum.  11:5. — Extensive  special  section,  Der 
Mentch — Modell  1955,  strikingly  illustrated.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  uber  Abgriinden  und 
Wutten.  Das  Mentchenbild  in  der  modernen  Literatur, 
Friedrich  Haiucn-Lbve.  Also:  Brauchen  wir  Schiller? 
Friedrich  Heer. 

Merkur.  IX:4,  5. — fournaliitische  Lehrjahre,  Karl 
Korn;  Gisela  Uellenberg  on  Henry  James;  Berner- 
kungen  xur  modernen  tpanitchen  Dichtung,  Erwin 
Walter  Palm. — Giinthcr  Anders  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision;  Apokalypte  und  Neugier,  Ernesto  Grassi;  Die 
wahre  und  die  falsche  Gegenwart,  Hans  Sedlmayr. 

Der  Monat.  Vll:79,  80,  81. — Geheimniite  um  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  Herbert  Tauber;  Helmut  Uhlig  on  Paul 
Schalliick. — Franfois  Boody  on  Alberto  Moravu;  Das 
Altern  der  Neuen  Musik,  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Rudolf 
Hagelstange  in  memoriam  Theodor  Plievier. — Albert 
Vigoleu  Thclen  on  Teixeira  de  Pascoacs;  Die  neue 
Wirkbchkeit,  Emil  Preetorius;  Rudolf  Hagelstange  on 
Paul  Valery's  letters. 
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Muttertprache.  1955:3,  4,  5. — Stihergleich  an  Pro- 
tasiuci^rn,  Friedrich  Stiihlin;  Deutsch  ohne  " Deuttch”? 
Walter  Franzel. — keden — Sagen — Sprechen,  Herbert 
Kummer;  Dte  lehenswuhtige  Moglichl^eitijorm,  Sieg¬ 
fried  Mauermann. — Lutz  Mackensen  on  Schiller's  lan¬ 
guage;  Bernhard  Schulz  on  Schiller's  Spaxiergang;  Der 
Schmetterhng  in  Goethes  "Faust,"  Ludwig  Franck. 

Neue  Deutsche  Hefte.  Nos.  13,  14. — Die  geistigen 
Konsequemen  des  Weltt>erl(ehrs,  Eugen  Diesel;  Der 
faustische  Mensch  und  Claudel,  Paul  Fechter;  Der  Ver- 
fall  des  must Italisc hen  Geschmact(s,  H.  H.  Stucken- 
schmidt. — Rede  auf  Friedrich  von  Schiller,  Rudolf 
Borchardt  (t);  Rudolf  Hartung  on  Marcel  Proust;  Ja¬ 
cob  Picard  on  the  late  Julius  Bab  in  America. 

Neue  Deutsche  Literatur.  111:4,  5. — Heinrich  Manns 
Essay  iiber  Zola  (l)‘  Alfred  Kantorowicz;  Ennne- 
rungen  an  Majaltpwslti,  Hugo  Huppert;  Bet  Majaltow- 
sl(i  zu  Gast,  Max  Zimmering;  Wolfgang  Harich  on 
Georg  Lukics  at  seventy;  Harald  Rue  on  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen. — Schillers  (ugend-  und  Kampf/ahre, 
Paul  Reimann;  Kantorowicz  concl.;  Maxim  Gorl(i  und 
die  Ltteratursprache,  1.  M.  S. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXVI:2,  3. — Oher  Prosasatxe 
von  Goethe,  Werner  Kraft;  Reinhold  Schneider  on  An¬ 
nette  Kolb. — In  tribute  to  Thomas  Mann  at  eighty.  Of 
particular  topical  interest:  Gestalten  und  Bexiige  in  den 
Romanen  [Thomas  Manns],  Max  Rychner;  Schillers 
Wallenstein,  Thomas  Mann;  Die  Erwahlten,  Erich 
Kahler;  Der  Erzschelm  und  der  Himmelssturmer,  Karl 
Ker^nyi;  Literarisch  Gegenivdrtiges,  Werner  Weber; 
Der  Schild  des  Aeneas,  Hanns  W.  Eppelsheimer;  Gren- 
xen  und  Gipfel  von  Thomas  Manns  Welt,  Robert  Faesi; 
Die  Buddenbrool(s,  Hermann  Stresau;  Menschhehe  Na- 
tur  und  Sprache,  Karl  Ldwith;  Fantasia  sopra  Carmen, 
Theodor  W,  Adorno;  Untergang  und  Wiedergeburt 
der  Dntten  Kraft,  Friedrich  Heer. 

Neues  Abendland.  X:4,  5,  6. — Herbert  Auhofer  in 
memoriam  Paul  Claudel. — Die  Warnung  des  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Felix  M.  Wassermann;  PublizistiC  als  Wissen- 
schaft,  Walter  Hagemann. — Die  deutsche  Bewusstseins- 
krise,  Ulrich  Scheuner. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XVI  :4,  5,  6. — Friedrich  Wallisch 
on  Josef  Weinheber. — Friedrich  Schiller  und  das  xu/an- 
zigste  fahrhundert,  Bernhard  Martin. —  Freude  am 
Lied,  anon. 

Neue  Schweizer  Rundschau.  XXILll,  12. — Die  ge- 
fdhrliche  Kunst,  Wilhelm  Lehmann;  Zu  Walter 
Muschgs  "Tragischer  Lsteraturgeschichte,"  Waller 
Boehlich. — Martin  Buber  on  Albert  Schweitzer;  Was 
ist  AufCldrung?  Ludwig  Marcuse. 

PerspeCtiven.  No.  11. — Die  ZuCnnft  der  Kiinste  und 
Wissenschaften,  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer;  Der  Maler 
fohn  Mann,  James  Thrall  Soby;  AmeriCamsche  Zei- 
tungen  und  Zeitschriften,  Hellmut  Jaesrich;  Filmisches 
Gefiihl  und  maierisches  Gefiihl,  Parker  Tyler;  Entschei- 
dende  ScUagworte  in  der  xeitgenossischen  RhetoriC 
AmeriCas,  Richard  M.  Weaver. 

Die  Pforte.  VI;65. — Raum,  Zeit  und  WirkJichCeit 
(concl.),  Karl  Vogtherr. 

Philologus.  XCIX:l-2. — "Zeitschrift  fiir  das  klassi- 
sche  Altertum.”  Neues  von  Archilochos,  Werner  Peck; 
Zur  MIAHTOT  AAOflf  des  Phrynichos,  Gunther 
Freymuth;  Der  Bewets  fiir  den  unbewegten  Beweger 
bet  Aristoteles,  Klaus  Ochler;  Vber  die  Zuu/eisung 
zweier  EpiCur-Fragmente,  Jurgen  Mau;  Zur  Interpreta¬ 
tion  von  Properz  2,15  und  H,  Karl  Barwick;  Epiku- 
retsches  bei  Seneca,  Rudolf  Schottlaendcr. 


Der  Schriftsteller.  1955:7,  8,  9,  10. — Der  Essay,  Al¬ 
fred  Konner. — H.  E.  Siegrist  on  Alfred  Kurella;  Ober 
die  schnftstellerische  Ar^t  Balzacs,  Dietrich  H.  Mall- 
witz. — Thomas  Mann,  ct  al.  on  Georg  Lukics  at  sev¬ 
enty. — Schiller  und  die  Kunst  der  Vbersetzung,  Rudolf 
Schallcr;  Georg  Rahm  on  Thomas  Mann  at  eighty. 

Schweizer  Bucher -Zeitung.  XIII :4,  5,  6. — "Monats- 
schrift  zur  Oricnticrung  der  Biicherfreunde." 

Schweizer  fournal.  XXI  :4,  5,  6. — On  sports. — On 
hetlende  Quellen. — On  railroads. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXV:  1,  2,  3. — Salzburger 
Ansprathe,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder.— BiKik  re¬ 
views. — Max  Liebermann — Lovis  Connth — Max  Sle- 
vogt,  Heinrich  Rumpel;  Dietrich  Bonhoeffers  Erbe, 
Hans  Christoph  v.  Hase;  Maurice  Zermatten  on  recent 
French  Swiss  writing. 

Sinn  und  Form.  VII:1,  2. — Hanns  Eisler  on  Arnold 
Schdnberg;  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  /unge  franzbsisihe 
Dichtung,  Pierre  Gamier;  Tagebuchnotizen  vom  sow- 
jetischen  Schriftsteller- Kongress,  Fj’win  Stritimatter; 
Wolfgang  Harich,  Hans  Mayer  in  memoriam  Paul 
Rilla. — Schiller  und  Weimar  als  seme  Abbiegung  und 
seine  Hohe,  Ernst  Bloch;  Schillers  lynsche  Kunst,  Joa¬ 
chim  Muller;  Kletne  Rede  auf  Hans  Erich  NossacC, 
Hans  Henny  Jahnn. 

Sow/etwistenschaft.  Kunst  und  Uteratur.  1955:1,  2. 
— Zur  Frage  des  Inhalts  und  der  Form  in  der  Kunst,  A. 
Jegorow;  excerpts  from  Gorky  correspondence;  T.  L. 
Motyljowa  on  principles  of  social  realism  in  the  “pro¬ 
gressive"  literature  of  “capitalutic”  countries. — All 
papers  (in  German  translation)  read  at  the  Second 
Congress  of  Soviet  Writers  (Moscow,  December  1954). 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXX:7,  8. — Lob  des  Briefschrei- 
bens,  Franz  Hillig,  S.J.;  Erwin  Stiirzl  on  Aldous  Hux¬ 
ley. — Europas  Einsturz  und  die  Weltvernunft,  G.  Frie¬ 
drich  Klenk,  S.J. 

Texte  und  Zeichen.  1:2. — Gefahren  in  der  neuen 
siC,  Hans  Werner  Henze;  Die  Nationalisierung  der 
Uteratur,  Jean-Paul  Sartre;  Bernard  Dort  on  Monther¬ 
lant's  Port-Royal;  Wolfgang  Koeppen  on  T.  E.  Law¬ 
rence;  Alfred  Andcrsch  on  Wolfgang  Koeppen. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  XI  :2. — Das  quietistische 
Element  in  der  Botschaft  des  fesaja,  Carl  A.  Keller; 
Statistische  Beobachiungen  am  Wortschatz  des  Neuen 
Testaments,  Robert  Morgenthaler;  Existentiale  Interpre¬ 
tation  als  Problem  der  christUchen  Predigt,  Heinrich 
Ott. 

Universitsu.  X:4,  5. — Will  Grohmann  on  Paul  Klee; 
Muni  Lai  on  Rabindratuth  Tagore;  Danses  weltpoli- 
tische  Konzeption  und  unsere  Zeit,  Giorgio  Del 
Vecchio. — Das  Selbstverstindnis  des  modernen  Men- 
schen,  Joachim  Wach;  Rimbaud  und  Hdlderhn  in  ihrer 
Zuwendung  zur  Gegenwart,  Tbeophil  Spoerri. 

Ver lags  praxis.  11:3,  4,  5,  6. — Articles  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  publuhing. 

Viertelfahrs hefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte.  111:2. — Issued  by 
direction  of  the  Institut  fiir  Zeitgeschichte,  Munchca, 
and  featuring  scholarly  topics. 

Die  Welt  der  Frau.  X:4,  5,  6. — FrauenlyriC  der  Ge¬ 
genwart,  Inge  Mcidinger-Gcise.— C4er/<7//e  von  Schiller 
und  ihre  Zeit,  Hilde  Wahn. — Gedichte  lesen  und  tie- 
ben,  Hans  Egon  Holthusen. 

Weltstimmen.  XXI V:4,  5,  6. — Heinz  Schdffler  on 
Annette  Kolb;  Romane  und  zum  Lesen  da!  Charlotte 
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Rcinke. — Rudolf  Adolph  on  Martin  Bodmer;  Franz 
Rauhut  on  Paul  Claudel;  K.  A.  Grjetz  interviews  Fran- 
(ou  Mauriac. — B<xik  review*. 

Welt  und  Wort.  X:4,  5,  6. — Fettstellung  und  Wahr~ 
hat  tn  der  modernen  Literatur,  Georg  Ehrhart;  Erich 
Franke  on  Arnold  J.  Toynbee;  Wolf  Bong*’*  self-por¬ 
trait. —  Welttotalitdt  im  otterreichiuhen  Roman,  Inge 
Meidinger-Geite;  Der  tpdte  T.E.  Lawrence,  Jo*ef  Miihl- 
berger;  Melitta  Gerhard  on  Schiller;  Iven  George  Heil- 
but'*  self-portrait. — Erinnerungen  an  Kurt  Kluge, 
Adolf  Spemann;  Thomas  Manns  loteph-Romane,  Jotef 
Muhiberger;  Thomas  Mann's  self-portrait. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCVI:4,  5,  6. — Sympo¬ 
sium  Mem  hebstes  [eigenes]  Gedicht,  Rudolf  Hagel- 
stange,  Karl  Krolow,  Ingeborg  Bachmann,  Heinz  Pion- 
tek. — Gullwert  Reisen  und  die  Wtssenschajt,  Friedrich 
Katscher. — Theater  tn  Berlin,  Friedrich  Luft. 

Wtrl^endes  Wort.  V:3,  4. — Walthers  Lied  von  der 
wahren  Minne,  Ludwig  Kerstieru;  Goethes  Altertstil, 
Erich  Trunz;  Grtllparzers  Hero,  Arno  Mulot;  “Der 
umgesattelte  Feuerreiter”  (on  the  two  versions  of  Md- 
rike’s  ballad),  Alfred  Mundhenk;  C.  F.  Meyer,  “Unter 
den  Sternen,"  Friedrich  Stahl  in;  Zu  Musils  "Portugie- 
stn,"  Paul  Requadt;  Welt  und  Mensch  im  Werh^  Selma 
iMgerlojs,  Liselotte  Blechmann. — Zum  geistesgeschicht- 
Itchen  Aussagewert  der  Sprache,  Armin  Frdlich;  Wal¬ 
thers  Elegte,  Hennig  Brinkmann;  Schiller  und  das 
Drama,  Klaus  Ziegler;  Klang  und  Farhe  bei  Traill, 
Albrecht  Weber;  Conrad  Henke  on  Stefan  Andres'* 
Wir  Sind  Utopia. 

Die  Zat  im  Buch.  IX:  1-2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — Kleiner  Leser- 
spiegel.  Quahtdten  des  Erlebnisinhalts,  Viktor  Bdhm. 
— Book  reviews. — Das  Buch  in  der  Massengesellschaft, 
Felicitas  Dangl. — Schiller  und  die  christlsche  Welt, 
Heinz  Rieder. — AmerUtanische  0 bersetzungsliteratur 
der  Gegenwart,  Heinz  Rieder. 

Zeitschrift  fisr  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXIV:2. — 
Heldenleben  und  Heldendichtung  (V),  Siegfried  Gu- 
tenbrunner;  Christian  Reuters  Schelmuffshy,  Karl  To- 
bcr;  lohann  Valentin  Andreaes  Societas  Christiana  (ID, 
G.  H.  Turnbull;  Heinrich  Stieglitz,  Klaus  Doderer; 
Zur  Raitenfdngerfrage,  Heino  Gehru. 

Zeitschnft  fur  Musik,.  CXV1:3.  4,  5.—MusH  des 
Auslandes. — Vom  Horen. — Schaffen  der  Gegenwart. 

Zeitschnft  fiir  PidagogH.  1:1. — Eliubeth  Blochman 
on  Herman  Nohl  at  seventy-five;  Begegnung  und  Bil- 
dung,  Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow. 

Zntwende—Die  Neue  Furche.  XXVI:4,  5.— Das 
Ende  oiler  Sicherheit,  Klaus  Hornung. — Ob^windung 
abstrahter  Theologie,  Han*  R.  Miiller-Schwefe. 

Die  Zuhunft.  1955:3,  4,  5. — Franz  Kreuzer  on  se¬ 
mantics;  Der  Sowfetfilm,  Triumph  und  Untergang 
einer  Kunst,  Dwight  Macdonald. — Book  review*. — 
Wissenschaft  und  Fortchung  in  Osterreich,  Adalbert 
Duschek;  Fnednch  Schiller  und  die  Franzosische  Re¬ 
volution,  Otto  Koenig. 

Spanish 

ibtide.  XIX:2. — Major  portion  devoted  to  its  late 
duector  (1950-1955)  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte;  Re- 
visiSn  de  Gutierrez  Ndfera,  Francisco  Gonziiez 
Guerrero. 

Armas  y  Letras.  XII :2,  3,  4. — Dedicated  to  Alfonso 
Reyes  and  his  literary  fubilee. — El  poeta  de  la  muerte 
(on  Villaurrutu),  Arturo  Cantu;  ^Qul  et  la  poesta? 


Agustin  Basave  Fernindez  del  Valle. — Hittoria  docu¬ 
mental  de  mis  libros,  Alfonso  Reyes;  ^Cervantes,  pasa- 
jero  a  Indias?  Francisco  M.  Zertuche. 

Avante.  111:15. — “Revisu  centroamcricana." 

Boletin  de  la  Asociacidn  Cubana  de  Bibliotecariot. 
VII:1. — Im  novela  espanola,  1700-1850,  Berta  Becerra. 

Centroamericana.  1:1,  2,  3,  4. — Pintura  en  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Trigueros  de  Le6n;  El  hombre  pdforo,  Salarru^;  El 
viaje  de  Marl(  Twain  par  el  Rio  San  fuan,  Josi  Coronel 
Urtecho. — Tono  Salazar  y  sus  fantasmus,  'Trigueros  de 
Le6n;  Imdgenes  de  Honduras,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle; 
“Plenilunio,"  novela  de  Sindn,  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez. 
— Tres  amaneceres  en  las  letras  guatemaltecas,  David 
Vela;  Zafra  de  eternidad,  Delfino  Garcia  Sienz;  El 
COSO  de  Alfonso  Cortes,  Ernesto  Cardenal. — Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Gavidia,  su  obra  poetica  y  su  obra  teatral,  Luis 
Gallegos  Valdes;  Copdn,  santuario  arqueol6gico,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Erazo-Torres. 

CiclSn.  1 :2,  3. — Cuba  y  la  literatura,  Virgilio  Pihera. 
— Un  didlogo  analeptico,  Niso  Malaret;  En  el  alero  del 
exittencialismo,  Antdn  Arrufat;  La  dialectica  de  fosi 
Antonio  Portuondo,  josc  Rodrguez-Feo;  Luis  Marr^  on 
Vicente  Aleixandre. 

Cfiterio.  XXVII:1230,  XXyilI:1231,  1232,  1233, 
1234,  1235. — Tercer  centenario  de  la  conversiSn  de 
Posed,  Carlo*  Pinto  Alves;  La  repatriaadn  del  Inca 
Garcilaso,  Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez;  Un  festival  “Goiit 
Americain,"  Jaime  Potenze. — Potenze  cont.;  Testimo- 
nios  de  evatidn,  E.  A.  Dughera. — Article*  pertaining 
to  the  Catholic  religion. — Paul  Claudel  retratista,  An¬ 
gel  P.  Battistessa;  Miisica  polifdnica  en  el  antiguo 
Mixico,  Jorge  Fontenla. — El  mayor  mdrito  de  Claudel, 
Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. — Romualdo  Brughetti  on 
Renoir. 

Cuadernos.  No*.  12,  13. — Conversacidn  con  Silone, 
I.  Iglesias;  Arte  abstracto  y  arte  concreto,  Adolfo  Sala¬ 
zar;  Centenario  de  la  novela  chilena,  R.  Silva  Castro; 
Panorama  de  la  literatura  boliviano,  F.  Diez  de  Medina; 
La  crisis  del  teatro  en  Espaha,  Emilio  Cionzilez  Ldpez. 
— Sobre  el  extremismo  de  lot  intelectualet,  Luis  Al¬ 
berto  Sinchez;  Alejandro  Korn  en  la  vida  y  en  la 
muerte,  Francisco  Romero;  Conversacidn  con  Pablo 
Casals,  J.  M.  Corredor;  Nuevas  salidas  de  Don  Quijote, 
Ramdn  Sender. 

Espiral.  VI:56. — Paul  Claudel.  Presencia  del  ideal 
catdlsco.  Carlo*  Lopez  Narviez;  Un  poeta  en  su  isla, 
Gerardo  Diego. 

Estudiot  Americanos.  No*.  40-41,  42. — Amado  Ner- 
vo  (revisidn  y  andlytis),  F.  Delgado;  La  novela  de  Er¬ 
nest  Hemingway,  Joaquin  Aranda  Herrera. — Novela 
chilena  actual.  Las  viefos  generaciones ,  Ricardo  A. 
Latcham;  ^Literature  espanola  contempordnea  ...  7 
Francisco  Ynduriin. 

Iberica.  III:4,  5,  6. — El  principio  de  la  intervencidn, 
Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Espaha  en  1955:  Barcelona, 
George  Dennis. — La  jornada  musical  de  Manuel  de 
Falla,  Adolfo  Salazar;  La  miseria  y  la  "virtud  obliga- 
tona,"  Ram6n  Sender;  Espaha  en  1955:  Madrid, 
George  Dennis. — Pueblos  incapaces  para  la  civilitacidn 
democrdtica?  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre. 

tndice  Cultural.  No.  19. — Tambien  la  critica  aventa, 
Oscar  Delgado;  El  mejor  cuentista  joven  de  Colombia, 
Ramiro  cL’denas. 

indice  de  artet  y  letras.  X:78,  79. — Un  poema  ine- 
dito  de  Antonio  Machado,  E.  C.;  La  muerte  del  libro. 
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Fcdro  Caba;  Mallarme,  Mtttral  y  la  " Renaixenca,"  J.  A. 
Valcnte;  La  puerta  ettaha  abterta,  laime  Campmany. — 
Dali.  Su  ptntura  "El  cahallo  murio,"  Jr>»e  Ma.  Valverdc; 
El  " neorrealttmo"  et  un  idealitmo,  Vintila  Horia;  Ini- 
ciacion  al  pemumtento  portiio  de  Carles  Ribas,  Jot^ 
Maria  Castcllct;  Breve  histona  de  una  amtstad:  Pas- 
cooes  y  Unamuno,  M.  Garcia  Blanco. 

Insula.  N<h.  110,  111,  112. — La  novela  como  tragi- 
comedta,  P^ex  de  Ayala  y  Ortega,  Mariano  Baqucro 
Goyann;  La  novela  italiana  contempordnea,  Girlo  Bo. 
— Paul  Claudel,  Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja;  El  liempo  en  la 
ficcion,  fuliin  Marias. — Lecciones  de  Stendhal  (I).  IV: 
Julian  Sorel,  Consucio  Bergcs;  El  diccionarto  de  Pom- 
peu  Fabra,  Paulina  Crusat. 

El  Libro.  VI:69'70. — Los  criticos  ante  los  libros, 
Humberto  Argentino  Rossi;  Paul  Claudel  trato  la  ma¬ 
teria  de  sus  libros  con  amor  de  autentico  artesano,  anon. 

libros  de  hoy.  lV:35-36. — Temas  italianos  en  tra- 
ducciones  argentinas,  Rosanna  Cavazzana. 

El  Ubro  y  el  Pueblo.  XVII :H. — El  mensaje  humano 
en  la  poesia  de  Torres  Bodet,  Carlos  Garciazave;  Los 
costumbristas,  Julio  Jimenez  Rucda;  Notas  de  Beniamin 
America. 

IJrIca  Hispana.  Nos.  139,  HO,  143,  144. — Poems 
(respectively)  by  lyricists  of  Madrid,  Carlos  Murciano, 
two  issues  of  unpublished  poems  of  various  (xiets. 

Sfediodia.  No.  9. — Presencia  de  Benjamin  CarriSn 
en  la  Casa  de  la  Cultura  de  Lota,  Victor  Aurelio 
Guerrero;  Persona,  humanidad  y  libertad  en  funcidn 
literaria  o  artistica,  Juan  Pablo  Munoz  Sanz;  Nelson 
Estupihdn  Bass  y  la  poesia  negro  ecuatoriana,  Jorge 
Hugo  Rengel;  ^Crisis  espiritual  de  la  cultura  con¬ 
tempordnea?  Kduardo  Ixdesma  Munoz. 

Metdjora.  1:1. — Un  aspecto  de  la  poesia  actual,  A. 
Silva  Villalobos. 

Mundo  Hispdnito.  VIII;  Supp.  to  83,  84,  85,  86, 
Supp.  to  86,  87. — Devoted  to  Venezuela.  Andres  Bello, 
maestro  de  America,  Juan  de  Olvas;  Bolivar,  Amenta  y 
Espaha,  Gen.  LaSpez  Contreras. —  Vdsquex  Diax,  pintor 
de  la  hispanidad,  Francisco  Pompey;  article  on  literary 
prizes  during  1954. — Poem  by  Stella  Oirbarin  on 
Juana  de  Ibariviurou;  poem  by  Juana  Ibarbourou. — 
Europa  entre  el  Este  y  el  Oeste,  Otto  de  H.ibsburgo; 
El  comunismo  en  Hispanoamerica,  Sergio  Ferndndex 
losrain  informa,  Alejandro  Botzaris. — On  Colombia. — 
(Jn  Brazil. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXV:2. — Poetia  y  lenguate, 
Juan  Liscano;  Arte  y  filosofia  en  Alemania,  Felipe 
Cossio  del  Pomar;  Tomds  CarrasquiUa,  precursor  de  la 
novela  amencana  moderna,  Federico  de  Onis. 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  IX:  1. — Don 
Pedro  de  Cdrdenas,  mecenas  y  editor  de  Gdngora, 
Homero  Seris. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  No.  79. — Sociologia, 
escuela  de  humantsmo,  Enrique  GrSmez  Arboleya;  Eric 
Voegelin  y  su  reconstrucciSn  de  la  politico,  Jesiis  F. 
Fueyd. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  X1I1:51. — El  mal  moral,  Joxi 
Todoli;  /.  B.  Vico,  descubridor  del  mundo  histdrico, 
George  Uscatescu;  Interpretacion  ontoldgica  de  la  ac- 
tividad  humana,  Fernando  Cubells;  Filosofia  epicurea, 
Antonio  Ardstegui. 

Revista  de  Histona  de  America.  No.  37-38. — Rela- 
lionet  entre  Nueva  Espaha  y  Cuba  (1518-1820),  Julio 


Le  Riverend  Brusone;  Fidelitmo  y  separatitmo  del  Peru, 
Daniel  Valcircel. 

Revista  del  Nticleo  del  Axuay.  VIII:  10. — Divulgacidn 
de  la  cultura  entre  las  elates  populates,  Francisco  Alva¬ 
rez  Gonzdiez;  lui  trayectona  del  teatro,  Vicente  Moreno 
Mora;  Oscar  Wilde,  esteta  exquisito.  Rigoberto  Cordero 
y  Ledn;  Sobre  la  cultura  y  su  democratixaadn,  Hugo 
Ordddez  Espinosa. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  IX:46. — El  fundamento 
traditional  de  la  armonia  straivinthinna,  Miguel  Agui¬ 
lar;  El  gran  tiglo  de  la  miitica  etpahola  (concl.), 
Adolfo  Salazar. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XV11:108. — Articles 
on  Andr^  Bello  by  J.  L.  Arismendi,  S.  Key-Ayala, 
Edoardo  Crema,  Pedro  Grases;  Un  hittoriador  chileno 
habla  del  liber tador  Bolivar,  Alone;  Vida  y  poesia  de 
Miguel  Herndndex,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  fotf  Gil  For- 
toul  y  sus  intervencionet,  Hermann  Garmendia. 

Revista  Shell.  IV;  14. — El  maestro  Lancaster  y  la 
obra  de  Bolivar,  J.  L.  Salcedo  Bastardo;  Expretidn 
etcrita  de  las  ideas,  J.  M.  Cruxent. 

Sur.  No.  233. — Utopia  y  anarquia,  Carlos  Peralta; 
Heinnch  von  Kleitt,  Andrd  Maurois;  Rimbaud:  poesia 
y  mito,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  El  laberinto  de  Borges, 
Jose  Rios  Patrdn. 

La  Torre.  111:9. — Hittoria  literaria  puertorrequeha, 
J.  Rivera  de  Alvarez;  Francisco  Garcia  Lorca's  lin¬ 
guistic  study  of  the  verses  of  Herrnana  Marica;  Filo- 
tofia  y  arquitettura,  Josd  Ferrater  Mora. 

English 

Accent.  XV :2. — Viola  Hopkins  on  William  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  The  Hamlet. 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  ViWinter  1954-1955,  VI:1. 
— A  Report  on  Modern  Language  Teaching  Methods, 
Edgar  Mayer  U  Dean  H.  Obrecht. — Learning  and  lab- 
erty,  Agnes  E.  Meyer;  What's  Past  It  Prologue,  Howard 
Mumford  Jones. 

The  Adelphi.  XXXI;3. — Prospects  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer;  Mid-Century  (Vic¬ 
torian)  Malaise,  Noel  Annan;  Poetry  and  Kathleen 
Raine,  Desmond  Post;  The  Augustan  World,  John 
Butt. 

American  Heritage.  VI  :3,  4. — The  Pealet,  Oliver 
Jensen;  The  Great  Ixive  in  the^fale  of  Emily  Dicljin- 
ton,  Thomas  H.  Johnson;  Milton  (i.  Eisenhower  on  100 
years  of  American  land-grant  colleges;  Frederick  T. 
Gates  and  fohn  D.  Rochefeller,  Allan  Nevins. — Articles 
on  American  history. 

American  Poetry  Magaxine.  XXXVI:  1,  2. — Verse 
and  reviews. 

American  Quarterly.  VII:  1. — facl(  London’s  Quest 
for  Salvation,  Gordon  Mills;  Behaviorism  in  the  1920't, 
Lucille  C.  Birnbaum;  Stephen  Crane  and  the  American 
Background  of  "Maggie,"  Marcus  CunlifTe. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XL1II:2. — 
"Nidia,"  the  Greatest  of  Sagas,  Gwyn  Jones. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXI V:3. — The  Olympian 
Cowboy,  Harry  Schein;  A  iMtle  Faith,  A  IJttle  Envy: 
A  Note  on  Santayana  and  Auden,  Gerald  Weales. 

AmSricat.  VII  :5,  6. — A  Publisher  Squints  at  South 
America,  Fred  S.  Rosenau;  B.  W.  comments  on  the 
Cuervo  dictionary. — Hub  of  the  Argentine,  Ulises  Petit 
de  Murat. 
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The  Americat.  XI:4. — America  and  the  Challenge 
of  the  Timet,  Aiceu  Amwoso  Lima;  language  at  a  Key 
to  Latin  American  Hittoriography,  Richard  M.  Morte. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XV:2. — A  Suggettion  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Inturance,  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 

Approach.  No.  15. — Short  itories,  verse. 

Arena.  No.  40 — Fiction  and  verse. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVI;3,  4,  5.— The  Wealth  of 
Seneca:  Theory  vt.  Practice?  Harry  E.  Wcdeck. — 
Ibten  and  Teatt:  Pioneert  of  National  Drama,  R.  M. 
Fox;  Pottihle  Linl^t  Between  Indian  and  African  Cul¬ 
ture  (IJ,  N.  Court. — Court  cont. 

Atia.  IV:  16. — Thai-van-Kiem  on  the  Vietnamian 
poet  Han-MaC'Tu;  Viitnamian  Poetry  in  the  16th  Cen¬ 
tury,  V.'L.;  Trend t  in  Modern  Indian  Literature,  Ama- 
Icndu  Das  Gupta. 

The  Atlantic.  CXCV:5,  6. — The  Oediput  Myth,  Rob¬ 
ert  Graves;  Twenty  Yeart  of  Writing,  William  Saroyan; 
Teaching  Creative  Writing,  Roy  Cowden. — George  R. 
Harrison  on  Einstein;  Are  Our  Pearlt  Real?  Gillx;rt 
Murray;  supplement  "Perspective  of  Greece.”  Of  par¬ 
ticular  topical  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Literary  Renait- 
tance,  C.  Th.  Dimaras. 

The  B  B.C.  Quarterly.  IX:3. — Sha^etpeare  on  Tele- 
vition,  Michael  Barry;  New  Literature  on  the  Air, 
P.  H.  Newby. 

Blackfrian.  XXXVI  :421.  422,  423.— 7 Ac  Puture  of 
Italian  Films,  Maryvoniie  Butcher. — Paul  Claudel,  Er¬ 
nest  Beaumont. — E.  W.  F.  Tomlin  on  Edith  Stein; 
Claudel  and  Dante  on  Trial,  Kencim  Foster,  O.  P. 

Boo^t  of  the  Month.  LXX;4,  5. — British  book  news. 

Canadian  Author  and  Boo/tman.  XXXI  :1. — For 
Whom  the  Reviewer  Writes,  S.  A.  Fraser;  The  Author, 
Hit  Worl{  and  the  Public,  Jose  de  Benito. 

Canadian  Poetry  Magazine.  XVIII:l-3. — Published 
by  the  t'anadian  Authors  Association  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  development  of  Canadian  verse. 

Chicago.  1955:  May,  June. — Publishing  Faulh^ner, 
anon. — Phonevition — Rescue  or  Rwn  for  TV?  John 
Fink. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XIII  :3. — Charles  A. 
Madison  m  memoriam  Joseph  Upatoshu;  Freud’s  few- 
tshness,  Philip  RiefI ;  Whitman  and  fudaitm,  Leon 
Spitz. 

Christian  Newt  from  Israel.  V:3-4. — Christian 
Boo^i  and  Christian  Readers  at  the  Jewish  National 
and  University  Library  of  ferusalem,  Y.  A.  Klausner. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  III:4. — The  Great  IJterary 
Leg-Pull,  Ralph  Waterbury  Condee;  Technology  and 
Philosophy,  J.  W.  Cohen;  William  FauHner's  Apologia: 
Some  Notes  on  "A  Fable,"  C.  N.  Stavrou. 

Commentary.  XIX:4,  5,  6. — The  fewishnett  of 
Franz  Kafl(a,  Clement  Greenlierg;  Leo  S.  Baeck  on 
Maimonides;  Novel  of  the  Tnply  Divided  few  (on  Al¬ 
fred  Memmi’s  La  statue  de  tel),  Edouard  Rcxliti. — 
Toynbee's  Judgment  of  the  lews,  Franz  Borkenau; 
fewish  Culture  and  the  Intellectuals,  Norman  Podho- 
retZiTotalitarianism :  A  Disease  of  Modernism?  Robert 
Langbaum. — The  Altacl(  on  Our  Libraries,  James 
Rorty;  Isaac  Babel:  "Torn  Between  Violence  and 
Peace,"  Lionel  Trilling. 


Confluence.  IV:  1. — The  Problems  of  Religion,  Part 
ll,  with  contributions  by  Alberto  Moravia,  James  Lu¬ 
ther  Adams,  Hans  Egon  Holthusen,  Sydney  Ahlstrom, 
Jacob  Taubes,  William  Miller,  Michael  Ayrton,  Carl 
Friedrich. 

Contemporary  Review  (incorporating  The  Fort¬ 
nightly).  No.  1072. — 7.  S.  Eliot,  O.M.,  Joan  N.  Har- 
ding. 

Cross  Currents.  V:2. — A  Critical  Revision  of  Claudel 
at  a  Catholic  Poet,  Helmut  Hatzfeld;  The  Outlook,  for 
Christian  Culture  Today,  Christopher  Dawson;  Myth 
and  Drama,  Harold  H.  Watts;  Henrik  Ibsen,  Nicolas 
Berdyaev  (t). 

The  Dalhoutie  Review.  XXXV:  1. — Yet  Another 
Note  on  "Moby  Dick,"  Lawrence  Willson;  Are  Our 
Novelists  Hostile  to  the  American  Economic  System? 
William  F.  Kennedy;  Mark  Twain:  Critic  of  Conquest, 
Arthur  L.  Scott;  American  Literature  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Leonid  Ignatieff. 

Dissent.  11:2. —  What  I  Think  of  Artistic  Freedom, 
Norman  Mailer;  Mr.  Trilling,  Theodore  Dreiser  (and 
Ufe  in  the  U.  S.),  Bernard  Rosenberg. 

Dominican  Studies.  No.  7. — Incarnations  and  the 
Incarnation,  Victor  White,  O.P.;  Recent  Work  on  the 
“Tertia  Via,"  Antonius  Finili,  O.P.;  Saint  Thomas  on 
the  Trinity:  A  Study  of  Philosophical  Reasoning  in 
Theology,  Laurence  Bright,  O.P.;  Transcendewe  and 
Spontaneity  in  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals,  Cornelius 
Ernst,  O.P.;  Samuel  and  the  Ark:  A  Study  in  Con¬ 
trasts,  Joseph  Bourkc,  O.P.;  Conversation  Piece  at  Cana, 
G.  Temple;  On  a  Controversial  Problem  of  Aristotle's 
Modal  Syllogistic,  Jan  Lukasiewicz;  Maxims  in  Kil- 
wardby,  I vo  Thomas,  O.P.;  Categories,  Herbert  Mcf'abe, 
O.P.;  Walter  Hilton  and  a  Tract  in  Defense  of  the  Ven¬ 
eration  of  Images,  Joy  M.  Russell -Smith;  Some  Notes 
on  the  "Ancrene  Rtwle,"  Clare  Kirchberger. 

Drama.  No.  ^6.— Gordon  Craig’s  Socratic  Dia¬ 
logues,  T.  S.  Eliot. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXI :2. — Childhood  and 
Early  Youth  of  Ai,  Monk  Gibbon;  The  Ulster  Literary 
Theatre,  Rutherford  Mayne;  Neville  Braybrooke  on 
Scan  O'Faolain. 

Eastern  World.  1X:4,  5,  6. — “S.E.  Asia,  Far  East, 
Pacific." 

Encounter.  IV:4,  5,  6. — The  Intellectuals.  I:  Great 
Britain,  Edward  Shils;  Poetry  in  Australia,  Vincent 
Buckley. — The  Intellectuals.  II:  The  United  States, 
Marcus  CunlifTe;  Desiderius  Erasmus,  H.  R.  Trevor- 
Roper. — The  Bad  Old  Style,  Hilary  Corke;  Isaiah  Ber¬ 
lin  on  the  birth  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia,  1838-48; 
The  Intellectuals.  Ill:  Germany,  Golo  Mann. 

English.  X:58. — Old  Dampier,  Robin  Atthill;  The 
Nature  of  Poetry,  Margaret  Willy;  The  Teaching  of 
Literature,  Beatrice  White. 

Epoch.  VI :4. — Prose,  verse,  notes,  reviews. 

Essays  in  Cnticism.  V:2. — The  Comedy  of  Genera¬ 
tion,  John  Arthos;  "Ulysses"  and  the  Legends,  Philip 
F.dwards;  These  Be  Your  Gods,  O  Israeli  Robert 
(fraves;  'Mr.  Eliot's  Sunday  .Morning  Service/  Ernest 
Schanzer. 

The  European.  Nos.  26,  27,  28. — D.  H.  Lawrence 
and  Thought,  Alastair  Harper. — Science  Fiction,  Ger¬ 
ald  Hooley. — Michel  Mohrt  on  William  Faulkner. 
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European  Atlantic  Review.  V':l. — Supplement  on 
Portugal. 

Folio.  XX:3. — In  the  Interest  of  Surprise  and  De¬ 
light,  Leslie  A.  Fiedler;  On  "laidy  Chatterley’t  Lover," 
Mark  Spilka. 

Foreign  Affairs.  XXXIILS,  4. — Articles  on  Formosa, 
Russia,  Germany,  Japan,  Latin  America,  Africa,  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia,  and  general  politi¬ 
cal  topics. — Articles  on  the  U.  S.  A.,  Asia,  Russia,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Germany,  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  special¬ 
ized  or  general  political  topics. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  34,  35,  36. — Culture  and  Free¬ 
dom,  U  Ba  Nyunt;  Prohlems  of  the  Indian  Cinema, 
S.  S.  Vasan. — The  Free  Spirit  of  Man,  Sir  John  Latham. 
— " IJterature  and  Belief,"  Yatim  Ghaznavi. 

Friends  of  Yvan  Goll  Bulletin.  No.  3. — Yvan  Gall’s 
"fohn  laindless,"  Clark  Mills;  fean  sans  terre,  l^uise 
Bogan. 

The  Germanic  Review.  XXX;2. — An  Unpublished 
Low  German  Version  of  the  “Navigatio  Sancti  Bren- 
dani,"  Carl  Baycrschmidt  k  Carl  Sclmer;  Pyrgopo- 
linices  Converted:  The  Boasting  Soldier  in  Medieval 
German  literature,  W.  T.  H.  Jackson;  The  Cosmology 
of  Constantin  Huygens:  A  Study  of  "Daghwerch," 
Rosalie  Colie;  Heine  and  Marx:  A  History  and  a 
l-egend,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  Portrait  of  Two  Despots  hy 
Heinrich  Mann,  Rolf  N.  Linn. 

Here  &  Now.  No.  45. — "New  Zealand's  Indepen¬ 
dent  Monthly  Review." 

The  Hihhert  fournal.  LIII:2I0. — J.  M.  Lloyd  Thomas 
in  memoriam  Lawrence  Pearsall  Jacks;  The  Present  Re¬ 
lations  between  Eastern  and  Western  Philosophy,  H.  U. 
Price;  God  and  Man  in  India:  Cosmos  and  Person,  Bet¬ 
ty  lleimann;  Carlyle  on  Muhammad ,  W.  Montgomery 
Watt;  The  Cambridge  Platonists,  A.  W.  Argyle;  The 
Christology  of  Spren  Kierltegaard  and  Karl  Barth,  J. 
fleywood  Thomas. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  VIII :3,  4,  5. — "A  tnonth- 
ly  report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Latin  America.” 

The  Hudson  Review.  VIII; I. — Taste  and  Bad  Taste 
in  Metaphysical  Poetry:  Richard  Crashaw  and  Dylan 
Thomas,  Rol)ert  Martin  Adams;  Robert  (Graves  on  John 
Clare;  Poetry  of  the  Sung  Dynasty,  Kuangchi  C.  Chang. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXI ;3,  4. — On  Writing  a  Novel, 
Annada  Sankar  Ray;  The  "Hybrid"  Indo-Anglican 
Novel,  Bhahani  Bhattacharya;  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyen¬ 
gar  in  memoriam  "Kalki." — The  Problem  of  Transla¬ 
tion,  Nissim  F.zekiel;  Glimpses  of  Malayalam  litera¬ 
ture,  Murkot  Kunhappa;  American  Writing,  "Viveka." 

Irish  Writing.  No.  30. — The  Novels  and  Stories  of 
Somerville  and  Ross,  Donat  O'Dtjnncll;  Dennis 
Donoghue  on  Synge’s  The  Thinher's  Wedding;  sup¬ 
plement:  Poetry  Ireland  27. 

fapan  Quarterly.  11:1. — The  Oriental  Way  of  Think¬ 
ing,  Suzuki  Daisetsu;  Modern  fapanese  literature.  De¬ 
velopment  of  journalism  in  Meip  Era,  ltd  Sei;  Publish¬ 
ing  Trend,  Sakanishi  Shio. 

The  fewish  Quarterly.  11:4. — J.  Litvin  on  Maimoni- 
des;  The  few  in  Victorian  Literature,  Alexander  Baron. 

The  journal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  XIII  :4. — 
Arc  as  Symbolic  Speech,  Margaret  Naumberg;  Histori¬ 
cal  or  Stylistic  Periods?  Paul  L.  Frank;  The  Philosophy 
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of  Aesthetic  Expression,  Milton  C.  Nahm;  Art  History 
or  the  History  of  Culture:  A  Contemporary  German 
Problem,  J.  P.  Hodin;  Picasso  at  Antibes,  Carol  Ham¬ 
ilton;  Some  Differences  between  Abstract  and  Non- 
Objective  Painting,  Jerome  Ashmore;  Some  Functions 
of  Poetic  Form,  Wendell  Stacy  Johnson;  "Spelt  from 
Sibyl's  leaves" — A  Study  in  Contrasting  Methods  of 
Evaluation,  William  Joseph  Rininey;  Dramatic  Pattern 
in  "Paradise  lust,"  Robert  Allen  Durr;  The  horm  of 
"Moby  Dich,"  Milton  Millhauser. 

The  journal  of  jewish  Studies.  V;4. — Puzzling  Pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Damascus  Fragments,  J.  L.  Teicher;  Ha- 
ham  David  Nieto  and  Deistic  Trends  in  Eighteenths 
Century  judaism,  Jakob  J.  Petuchowski. 

judaism.  1V:2. — Maimonides’  Philosophy  Today, 
Isaac  Franck;  The  Strange  Life  and  Creed  of  Franz 
W erf  el,  Alfred  Werner;  The  Portrayal  of  jews  in  Mod¬ 
ern  French  Fiction,  Felix  R.  Freudmann. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XVII  :2. — Dylan  Thomas, 
Geoffrey  Moore;  Robie  Macauley  on  R.  B.  ('.unmng- 
hame. 

landfall.  IX:  1. — "A  New  Zealand  f^artcrly.”  The 
Moral  Climate  of  Sargeson's  Stones,  H.  Winston 
Rhixles;  Comics  in  New  Zealand,  Margaret  Dalziel. 

IJterature  East  &  West.  11:1. — Twenty  Basic  Booths 
for  the  Small  Lilirary  on  Chinese  Uteratiire,  John  L. 
Bishop. 

The  Ijondon  Magazine.  11:4,  5,  6. — Spnngtime  with 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Eleanor  Farjeon;  John  Wain  on  R.  I*. 
Blackmur's  language  as  Gesture;  T.  E.  lawreme.  Al¬ 
dington  and  the  Truth,  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart. — .4  Uttle 
Guide  to  jean  Cocteau,  Erik  de  Mauny;  Henry  fames 
and  the  Heroic  Young  Master,  Michael  Swan;  A  Sun¬ 
day  Poet,  Alan  Cluiton-Brock. — The  Romantic  Revolii 
tion,  Herbert  Rea<l. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  11:2. — The  Problems  of  So¬ 
viet  Writers,  Jack  Lindsay. 

Mean  jin.  XIV:  1. — The  Craftsmanship  of  joseph 
Furphy,  Arthur  Phillips;  The  Poetry  of  Bernard 
O' Dowd,  F.  M.  Todd;  The  Sung  Ballad,  J.  S.  Manifold. 

Mind.  LXIV:254. — “A  (^.irterly  Review  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Philmophy”  with  wide  and  substantial 
topical  coverage. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  1:2. — From  Henry  fames  to 
john  Balderston:  Relativity  and  the  '20't,  Edward 
Stone;  Conrad  on  Galsworthy:  The  Time  Scheme  of 
"Fraternity,"  Bruce  Harkness;  Concepts  of  Time  in 
Novels  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  Aldous  Huxley,  Mar¬ 
garet  Church;  Time  in  Faulkner's  Novels,  Peter  Swig- 
gart;  The  Shape  of  an  Arch:  A  Study  of  iMwrente’s 
"The  Rainbow,"  Mark  Spilka. 

Modern  Philology.  LII:4. — Cervantes’  Theory  of  the 
Drama,  Bruce  W.  Wardropper;  Arnold  T.  Schwab  on 
Joseph  Conrad's  correspondence  with  James  Huneker; 
Vittorian  Bibliography  for  1954,  Austin  Wright. 

The  Month.  XIII:4,  5. — St.  Albert  the  Great,  F.  Shcr- 
W(K>d  Taylor. — On  the  Dignity  of  Man;  Reflections  on 
Hamlet's  Speech,  1.  J.  Semper. 

.Music  6r  Letters.  XXXVI  :2. — John  P.  Cutti  on  Rob¬ 
ert  Johnson;  Walton's  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Dyneley 
Hussey. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXVIl.'l,  2. — Organ  of  the 
Ahmadiyya  Movement. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Nf$t/  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXV:  1, — The  Floral  Pat¬ 
tern  tn  “Son/  and  Lovert,"  Mark  Spilka;  Namet  and 
Ohfectt  in  RiHe't  Poetry,  Andrew  O.  faszi;  Page  Smith 
un  Kuttell  Kirk'i  The  Conservative  Mind. 

New  Outloolt.  VIII:2. — Roy  Wi»eman  on  Walt 
Wimman. 

The  Norseman.  XIII  :2,  3. — The  Originality  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Culture,  David  Philip. — Sigrid  Undset,  1882- 
1949,  Neville  Braybrooke. 

Northern  Review.  I955;Spring. — The  Religious  Basis 
of  Art,  Wladimir  Weidl^;  Paul  Carroll  on  John  Lo¬ 
gan’s  poems;  Pro  Crashaw,  Francis  Berry.  Periodicity 
changed  from  bimonthly  to  quarterly. 

The  Ol(lahoma  Quarterly.  IV:3. — A  New  Myth: 
French  Instability  and  German  Reliability,  Haru 
Schmitt;  Lowell’s  Use  of  the  Bible,  |ohn  Paul  Prit¬ 
chard;  Development  of  the  English  Landscape  Gar¬ 
den,  A.  M.  Saunders;  Collecting  Press  Boohs,  Will  Ran¬ 
som  (t);  The  Geography  of  Drugs,  Ralph  W.  Clark. 

Origin.  No.  15. — Notes  Toward  an  Oral  Poetry,  Cid 
Corman. 

Overland.  No.  3. — Quattetly  Australian  literary  mag¬ 
azine.  Frank  Hardy  on  Edward  Harrington. 

The  Pacific  Spectator.  IX  :2. — The  Gods  of  New 
England,  Lawrence  Willson;  “Literature  from  Asia" 
section. 

The  Paris  Review.  Nos.  8,  9. — Alfred  Chester  fit  Vil- 
ma  Howard  interview  Ralph  Ellison. — Carvell  Collins 
interviews  Georges  Simenon. 

Partisan  Review.  XXII  :2. — "American-Type"  Paint¬ 
ing,  Clement  Greenberg;  Heinrich  von  Kleist:  An  In¬ 
troduction,  Michael  Hamburger;  George  Eliot's  Hus¬ 
band,  Elizabeth  Hardwick. 

Pegasus.  III:4. — Verse. 

T he  Personalist.  XXXVI  :2. — T he  Strife  of  Cognitive 
Values:  Naturalism  and  Idealism,  Robert  N.  Beck; 
Emerson’s  Glimpses  of  the  Divine,  William  A.  Hug- 
gard. 

Philosophical  Studies.  VI:3,  4. — Meaning  and  Syn¬ 
onymy  in  Natural  Languages,  Rudolf  Carnap. — Uon, 
Index,  and  Symbol  tn  the  Visual  Arts,  Douglas  N. 
Morgan. 

Poetry.  LXXXVI:!,  2,  3. — Verse  and  book  reviews. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVLll. — P.  D.  Cummins  on 
C.  Day  Lewu;  Sitter  of  Wordsworth.  Bryan  Bevan. 

The  Port  Philip  Gazette.  11:2. — W.  B.  Edwards  on 
Carlyle. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXIX:  1. — Psychoanalytic  Aesthet¬ 
ics,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg;  Bertrand  Russell:  An  Im¬ 
pression,  Vincent  Buranelli. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXILI. — Academic  Servility, 
Russell  Kirk;  The  Writer  and  the  H-Bomb,  F.arle  Bir- 
ney;  Paperbooh  Revolution,  Robert  Weaver;  The  Im¬ 
pact  of  Toynbee,  A.  G.  Bailey. 

Renascence.  VII  :4. — Paul  Claudel:  Prison  and  the 
Satin  Slipper,  Barbara  Scina;  Shape  of  the  Lightning: 
Randall  farrell  (cont.),  C.  E.  Maguire;  Fertund  Vul's 
Pans  Letter. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLIX:2,  4. — An  organ  of 
the  Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Pakistan. 


The  Russian  Review.  XIV:2. — Reflections  on  Chek.- 
hov,  Marc  Aldanov. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXVII :2. — Strindberg’s  "The 
Father”  as  Tragedy,  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom;  Par  La- 
gerl(vist  and  Archaic  Art,  Walter  W.  Gustafson;  Ameri¬ 
can  Scandinavian  Bibliography  for  1954,  W.  Johnson. 

Science  &  Society.  XIX:2,  3. — The  Theory  of  the 
Elite  and  the  Mythology  of  Power,  Raymond  Barkley. 
— Maurice  Cornforth,  Irving  Louis  Horovitz  on  prag¬ 
matism;  The  Nature  of  Scientific  Proof,  Albert  Starr. 

Shak.espeare  Quarterly.  VI  :2. — A  Survey  of  Shake¬ 
speare  Scholarship  in  1954,  William  T.  Hastings;  The 
Folio  Text  of  2  "Henry  IV,"  M.  A.  Shaaber;  In  Defense 
of  logo,  Marvin  Rosenberg;  Pepys’  Shal^espeare  Song, 
Macdonald  Emsiie. 

Shenandoah.  VI:2. — Modern  Poetry:  Texture  and 
Text,  William  Jay  Smith;  Eudora  Welly’s  Use  of  Myth¬ 
ology,  Harry  C.  Morris. 

Southwest  Review.  XL:3. — Charles  1.  Glicksberg  on 
the  spiritual  quest  in  T.  S.  Eliot's  plays;  Morals,  Man¬ 
ners,  and  Scott  Fitxgerald,  W.  M.  Frohock;  The  Way 
Bac^  to  Melville,  V.  L.  O.  Chittick. 

Thought.  XXX: II 6. — Theology  and  the  Imagina¬ 
tion.  Ill:  The  Problem  of  Comedy,  William  F.  Lynch; 
Twenty  Tears  of  Soviet  Writing,  Mikhail  Koriakov. 

Trace.  Nos.  11,  12. — Contains  annual  directories  of 
(English  language)  poetry  and  small  literary  magazines 
appearing  throughout  the  world. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLVII:938,  939,  940.— 
The  Concept  of  Death,  Franz  Borkenau;  Orwell’s  Bad 
Good  Boo^s,  Ian' Willison;  The  Right  loan  and  the 
Wrong  One,  John  Rosselli. — Thoughts  on  Valery  and 
Alain,  Everett  Knight;  The  Teaching  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  John  Wain;  Orwell  Intermittent,  Rayner  Hep- 
penstall. — “A  Special  Oxford  Number,"  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Austin  Farrer,  et  al.  Of  special  topical  interest 
to  B  A.  readers:  On  Being  an  Intellectual,  James  Joll; 
W.  W.  Robson  on  C.  S.  Lewis's  conception  of  Culture, 
Is  There  an  Oxford  "School"  of  Writing?  Rachel  Trick- 
ett  fic  David  Cecil;  The  Poet  tn  the  University,  A.  Al¬ 
varez. 

Twentieth  Century  Literature.  1:1. — Conrad  and 
"The  Great  Gatsby,"  Robert  Wooster  Stallman;  The¬ 
matic  Ambiguity  in  "The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge.” 
James  R.  Baker;  llliers  and  Combray:  A  Study  in  Lit¬ 
erary  Geography,  Donald  Heiney;  Henry  fames'  "The 
American  Scene":  The  Vision  of  Value,  A.  Wilber 
Stevens. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XI  :1,  2. — The  Voice  of 
America  and  Ukraine,  Lev  E.  E)obriansky. — Ten  Tears 
of  "The  Ukrainian  Quarterly,"  Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXIV:3. — Lewis 
S.  Feuer  on  Bertrand  Russell;  The  Moon  and  the  Fairies 
in  "A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,"  Ernest  Schanzer; 
Letters  in  Canada:  1954,  Northrop  Frye,  et  al. 

The  Use  of  English,  VI:4. — The  Teaching  of  Poetry 
in  the  Modern  School,  Hilda  D.  Spear;  The  "Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Literature”  Course  in  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity,  Geoffrey  Wagner. 

Variegation.  X:38. — “A  Free  Verse  Qiurterly." 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXI :3. — Nature’s 
Power  and  the  Conscience  of  Man,  Edwin  G.  Nourse. 
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The  Visvahharati  Quarterly.  XX:3. — Founded  by 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  issued  from  West  Bengal,  India. 
Letters  of  Rabindranath  Tagore:  III;  On  World  Inter¬ 
pretation!:  II,  Walter  Liebenthal;  Robert  G.  Newton  on 
theater  as  contribution  toward  cultural  understanding. 

The  Western  Humanities  Review.  1X:I,  2. — The 
Popular  Arts  as  Everyman's  Humanities:  The  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Humanist  to  Mass  Culture,  Patrick  D. 
Hazard;  Dime  Novels:  An  Americah  Heritage,  Philip 
Durham;  Plato:  Drama  of  Discourse  and  Drama  of 
Ideas,  Samuel  E.  Gluck. — The  Nature  of  a  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cation,  A.  L.  Hilliard;  Poe,  "The  Raven,"  and  the 
Anonymous  Young  Man,  Howard  Mumford  Jones; 
How  High  the  English  Teacher's  Brow?  Clarence  L. 
Kulisheck. 

Western  Review.  XIX:3. — Ihab  H.  Hassan  on  Jean 
Stafford;  A  Visit  with  E.  M.  Forster,  William  Van 
O’Connor;  Ralph  Friedman  on  The  Literary  Essays  of 
Ezra  Pound. 

Wings.  Xn:2. — “A  Quarterly  of  Verse." 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XWl'.l. — ,  .primarily 
interested  in  the  interpretation  and  philoiophical  dis- 
cussion  of  world  affairs.” 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  15. — Issue  on  "Social  and 
Political  France,"  with  contributions  by  Pierre  Mendis- 
France,  Edouard  Daladier,  Andr^  Malraux,  Raymond 
Aron,  Andre  Philip,  Andri  Siegfried,  et  al. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLIV:4. — Wyndham  Lewis'  First 
Principles,  Russell  Kirk;  Charles  E.  Ives:  I87d~l954, 
Leo  ^hrade. 

Various  Languages 

Kavita.  XIX:3. — Bengali  prose  and  poetry. 

Utterair  Paspoort.  X:84,  85,  86. — Jan  Vermeulen  on 
Paul  Leautaud;  Leo  Peters  on  G.ircfa  Lorca.— Jacques 
den  Haan  on  T.  E.  Lawrence;  Jan  Vermeulen  on  Ara¬ 
gon;  Jef  Last  in  memoriam  Theodor  Plievier;  I^ven  en 
werb  van  Edwin  Muir,  G.  Sotemann. — Claudel, 
Shal^espeare  en  de  dichters  van  Mexico,  Dolf  Verspoor; 
Erie  Terduyn  on  Montherlant;  Het  occulte  Indianen- 
boel(,  L.  Th.  I^ehmann;  Jacques  den  Haan  on  Gauguin. 

Mens  en  Kosmos.  XI:2,  3. — Shinto  en  zijn  derivaten, 
H.  G.  de  Cock. — Vader-  of  moederrehgie,  M.  van 
Praag;  Sproob^jes,  F.  Wicrsma-Verschaffelt. 

Roeping.  XXXLI.  2. — Harry  G.  M.  Prick  on  I^lc- 
wiik  van  Deyssel. — Th.  de  Jong  on  Graham  Greene’s 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter;  Wegen  en  grenten  van  de 
moderne  poetie,  Jan  Boelens. 

Speculator.  IV;1,  2. — "Bibliografisch  bulletin  van 
kerkelijke  wetenschappen  en  religieuze  kunst." 

Wending.  X:I,  2,  3. — De  romans  van  F.  Bordewijb, 
J.  G.  Bomhoff. — In  gespreb  met  Gabriel  Marcel,  C.  A. 
van  Peursen;  O.  Norel  on  Gabriel  Marcel;  Kroniek  der 
Poetie,  P.  Minderaa. — Valsheden  alt  sveren,  W.  Bar¬ 
nard;  Henrictte  L.  T.  de  Bcaufr>rt  on  Hans  Christian 
Andersen. 

Tulimuld.  1955:1,  2. — "The  Writer's  Mission,"  1. 
Evald  Mand;  "Testament  of  a  Passing  Generation," 
(cont.),  J.  Pagulans;  K.  DravinI  on  the  text  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Esthonian  prayer;  "Statistics  and  Life  in  Estonian 
Refugee  Literature,"  B.  Kangro. — “Tammsaare  To¬ 
day,”  Arvo  Magi;  "Some  Problems  in  Semantics,” 
E.  Oksaar;  "Artists  and  Art  Collectors,"  J.  Viidang; 
"Inspiration  and  Creative  Work,"  J.  Kaup;  “Irish 
Poetry  and  Drama  Since  1800,”  J.  Hewitt. 


Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1955:3,  4. — Kronie^ 
van  de  Vlaamse  poetie,"  Jos  de  Haes;  Rob.  Antonissen 
on  recent  South-African  writing;  Van  Kierkegaard  tot 
Martin  A.  Hansen,  Victor  Claes. — Individu  en  gemeen- 
schap  in  Hellas,  W.  Peremans;  C.  D’Haen  on  the  col¬ 
lected  works  of  G.  Achterberg;  De  ^atholie^e  bi/drage 
tot  de  hedensdaagse  wereldletterl(unde,  Albert  Wester- 
linck. 

De  Distel.  IV:3,  4. — Internationaal  Bibliografisch 
Tijdschrift." 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  IX:1,  2,  3. — Poetie  en 
Experiment,  K.  Jonckheere  fit  E.  van  Ruysbeek. — Hu¬ 
bert  Lampo  on  Ivo  Nelissen  and  Paul  Lebeau;  Guy 
Voets  on  Andre  Fr^naud;  Humor,  Ironie  en  Sarbasme 
bij  Multatuli,  Garmt  Stuiveling. — Adriaan  Morrien  on 
Arthur  Van  Schendel;  Literatur  in  de  Filmlens,  Johan 
Daisne. 

De  Periscoop.  V:6,  7,  8. — L.  Uytendaele  in  memo¬ 
riam  Paul  Claudel. — Andr^  M.  Pols  in  memoriam  Eu¬ 
genio  d’Ors;  Onte  Verhaeren,  Luc  Uytendaele. — M. 
van  McenscI  on  Anton  Zischka. 

Tijd  en  Mens.  V:3. — Mcxlern  fiction,  drama,  verse. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XXXIX:4,  5,  6.—De  Belangstel- 
ling  voor  het  Nederlands  in  Franl^rijb,  Pierre  Brachin; 
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Colloquium. — Combat. — Congrett  Weekly-— Cotmot  y 
Ciencia. — Criminalia. — Cuadernot  .fulio  Herrera  .y 
Reittig. — Cuadernot  de  Hittoria  Sanitaria.— Current 
Germany. 

Edition. — Educacion. — Let  Etudes  Americainet. 

Le  Figaro  Utthaire. — Filao. — France  Actuelle. — 
Frame-Obterpateur. — Frankfurter  Allgemeine. 

The  Gadfly. — Guilde  du  Uvre. 

Hierba. — Horizonte. 

Integrity. — Italia. —  Italian  Affairt. — The  Italian 

Scene. 

The  fewith  Way. 

Die  Kommenden. 

H  « 

The  German  periodical  Atoll,  whose  name  was  b<K- 
rowed  from  the  coral  islands  and  should  be  associated 
with  the  organic  growth  of  something  livable  and 
habitable  within  the  hugeness  of  the  ocean,  is  edited 
and  publisheil  by  Dr,  Gerhard  Kirchhoff,  p<iet,  writer, 
philosopher,  and  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Frei¬ 
burg.  The  moving  idea  behind  this  enterprise  is  Free¬ 
dom  of  Thought,  Tolerance:  Atoll  does  not  stand  in 
anybody's  pay,  does  not  represent  anybody’s  party,  ex¬ 
cept  Geittigkfit.  Authors,  young  and  old,  famous  and 
unknown,  Germans  and  foreigners,  contribute.  Kirch¬ 
hoff,  modest  in  means,  but,  fortunately,  not  mmlest  in 
aims,  wants  to  serve  the  One-World  idea  at  its  best. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Atoll  has  entered  its  third 
year  without  any  help  from  outside,  has  kept  its  level, 
widened,  if  possible,  its  circle  of  interest,  and  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  future  to  which  it  promises  its  own  con¬ 
tributions  to  Lebenthaltung.  For  the  periodical's  sub¬ 
title  reads  Zeittchnft  fiir  tunge  Dichtung,  Wittenichaft 
und  Kritik  aut  tragitcher  lebenthaltung. 

Robert  Kie 
University  of  Alaska 

Metdfora,  of  which  the  first  issue  was  published  in 
Mexico  City  for  March-April,  is  directed  by  )esus 
Arellano.  Also  on  the  staff  are  A.  Silva  Villalobos  and 
Carlos  Ramos  Gutierrez.  This  publication,  which  unites 
the  effons  of  the  reviews  Dintel,  Etpiral,  Fuentanta, 
and  Hierba,  contains  criticism,  poetry,  short  stories, 
and  boisk  reviews 


The  Lamp. — Latinoamericana. — The  Listener. 

El  Maestro  Mexicano. — Le  Magazin  du  Fonction- 
naire. — Manchester  Guardian  Weekly- — Mexican  Cul¬ 
tural  Bulletin. — Mocidade. 

New  Hungary. — The  New  Leader. — Newt  from 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain. — The  New  Statesman  and 
Nation. — Newsweek- — The  New  York  Timet. — 
Nieuwe  Rotterdamse  Courant. — Let  Nouvellet  Litte- 
raires. 

objectivo. — Die  Gsterreichische  Furche. 

People's  China. — La  Prette. — The  Progressive. — 
Prospectus. — Publishers'  Weekly- 

Reconaliacidn. — Renovacion. — T he  Reporter. — Re¬ 
search  Work- — Re  vista  Bratileira  de  Geografia. — Re- 
vista  da  Sociedade  Bratileira  de  Quimica. — Revista  del 
Banco  Obrero. — Revista  Interamericana  de  Educaci6n. 
— The  Rubicon. 

Das  Schweizer  Buch. — Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel. 
—Seydell  Quarterly. — The  South-Central  Bulletin. — 
Stechert-Hafner  Book  Newt. — Svoboda. 

The  Timet  Literary  Supplement. — The  Torch. — IjC 
Travailleur. 

The  Ukrainian  Bulletin. — UNESCO  Bulletin  for  Li¬ 
braries. — Univertidad. 

Het  Vaderland. 

1.x  XX*  Sikcle  FSdSralitte. 

Yugoslav  Review. 

V  U 

A  warm  word  of  welcome  in  the  form  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  reading  is  here  extended  for  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Literature,  a  new  scholarly  and  critical  journal 
published  quarterly  by  The  Swallow  Press  from  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  under  the  care  of  an  editorial  commit¬ 
tee  whose  members  are  Phillip  Boxer,  John  Williams, 
and  Bruce  P.  Wtxxlford,  chairman.  The  offerings  in 
the  first  issue  are  catholic  and  substantial.  An  addi¬ 
tional  feature  of  attraction  is  the  carefully  selective  sec¬ 
tion  Current  Bibliography,  annotating  articles  dealing 
with  the  literature  and  critical  problems  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  which  have  appeared  both  in  American 
and  foreign  periodicals.  From  the  very  sympathetic 
Editorial  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  magazine  will 
not  limit  itself  to  study  of  merely  the  United  States  or 
English-speaking  countries  but  will  also  have  contribu¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  foreign  language  literatures  and 
thereby  do  its  share  to  bring  about  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  among  peoples. 

A  noteworthy  new  periodical  is  Centroamericana 
(Revista  Cultural  del  Ittmo)  edited  by  Carmen  de  Se- 
queira.  In  their  respective  sections  it  deals  with  Guate¬ 
mala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica.  Especially  commendable  is  the  breadth  of  in¬ 
terest,  as  evidenced  by  articles  on  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  higher  education,  historic  and  scenic  places, 
etc.  The  newcomer  is  attractive,  informative,  and  placed 
at  a  median  level  of  cultural  appeal  which  will  no 
doubt  be  suitable  for  the  average  intelligent  reader. 


Massimo  Bontempelli  -  Elio  Vittorini  -  Guido  Piovene  -  Dino  Buzzati  *  Marino 
Moretti  -  Alberto  Moravia  -  Anna  Banti  -  Ignazio  Silone  •  Domenico  Rea  -  Gio¬ 
vanni  Comisso  -  Enrico  Emanuelli 


QueHti  sono  i  nomi  degli  scrittori  italiani  che  gia  ai 
debbono  accostare  ai  nomi  piii  celebri  della  narrativa 
d’ogni  Paese.  Le  opere  piii  significative  di  questi  au- 
tori  8ono  raccolte  nella  collezione  mondadoriana  dei 

GRANDl  NARRATORI  ITALIAN! 


LA  MEDUSA  DEGLI  ITALIANI 

Questa  recentissima  collezione  di  opere  narrative 
presenta  una  scelta  di  giovani  scrittori  italiani,  in 
gran  maggioranza  rivelatisi  nel  dopoguerra,  e  quasi 
tutti  premiati  in  importanti  concorsi  letterari. 

Giovanna  Zangrandi  •  Livia  De  Stefani  •  Paride  Rombi  -  Elio  Bartolini  •  Milena 
Milani  -  Luigi  Santucci  -  Carlo  Alianello  •  Carlo  Bernari  -  Vasco  Pratolini  - 
Guido  Lopez  •  etc. 


MONDADORI  EDITORE  -  MILANO 

I  volumi  editi  da  Mondadori  possono  essere  acquistati  nelle  seguenti  librerie:  lAhreria 
Vanni  S.F. — 30  West  12th  Street — New  York  II;  Libreria  Stechert  G.  E.  &  Co. — 31  East 
10th  Street — New  York  3;  Las  Americas  Publishinfi,  Comjmny — 136  West  13th  Street — 
New  York  11  N.  Y.;  Libreria  U.C.  Corner — 2.330  Telegraph  Avenue — Berkeley  4  Calif.; 
o  direttamente  presso  I’Editore:  Via  Bianca  di  Savoia  20,  Milano,  Italia. 


CLASSICI  ITALIANI 


CLASSICI  CONTEMPORANEI  ITALIANI 

Tutle  le  opere  di  ciascun  autore  in  edizione  critica, 
riconfrontata  sugli  original!  o  sulle  edizioni  antiche, 
rorredala  di  note,  varianti,  tavole  cronologiche, 
bibliografie,  introduzione  critico-biograbca  e  indice, 
a  cura  dei  maggiori  studiosi  competenti. 

Finora  pubblicate:  le  opere  di  BANDELLO  (2  volumi),  BOIARDO  (2  volumi), 
CAMPANELLA  (1  volume),  GOLDONI  (14  volumi),  LEOPARDI  (5  volumi), 
MACHIAVELLI  (3  volumi),  METASTASIO  (5  volumi),  MARCO  POLO  (1 
volume),  DELLA  VALLE  (1  volume),  MANZONI  (3  volumi  sinora  usciti)'.  Le 
opere  di  D'ANNUNZIO  (9  volumi),  Di  GIACOMO  (2  volumi),  GIACOSA 
(2  volumi),  PASCOLI  (4  volumi).  In  preparazione  tutte  le  opere  di  PANZINI, 
PIRANDELLO,  VERGA. 


STORIA  DELLA  LE'ITERATLRA  ITALIANA 

di  Francesco  Flora 

Una  sintesi  poetica  e  critica  della  letterature  italiana, 
e  un’ampia  antologia  delle  sue  pagine  piu  signifi¬ 
cative.  Questa  Sloria,  in  5  volumi,  si  a  imposta  nel 
pubblico  italiano  come  nessun’aitra  mai. 

5  volumi  di  complessive  xlix  +  3^04  pagine,  con  120  tavole  f.t.  riproducenti 
capolavori  della  pittura  italiana  dal  ’200  a  oggi. 


MONDADORl  EDITORE  -  MILANO 

I  volumi  editi  da  Mondadori  possono  essere  acquistati  nelle  seguenti  librerie:  Lihreria 
Vanni  S.F. — 30  West  12th  Street — New  York  11;  Libreria  Stechert  G.  E.  &  Co. — 31  East 
10th  Street — New  York  3;  Ims  Americas  Publishing  Company — 156  West  13th  Street — 
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'TO  SPECCHIO” 

/  poeti  italiani  del  Novecento 


MM 


Questa  Collezione  rimarra  nella  storia  della 
letteratura.  E^a  comprende  i  maggiore 
poeti  contemporanei  italiana,  quei  Vpoeti 
nuovi**  che,  spezzando  il  cerchio  della  tra- 
dizione  claaaica,  concorrono  a  creare  la  vera 
poeaia  del  Novecento:  un’arte  aempre  ispi* 
rata  ad  una  maaaima  tensione  eaprcMiva  e 
lirica.  Lo  Specchio,  dunque,  coincide 
senz’ahro  con  il  capitolo  **i  poeti  italiani 
del  Novecento**;  ma  raduna  anche  icelti 
volumi  di  proaa  d*arte,  punto  di  passaggio 
fra  lirica  e  narrativa. 

Formato  dei  volumi:  12^  x  19  cm. — Coper • 
tina  a  colori  con  sovracoperta  in  carta 
velina. 

GIUSEPPE  UNGARETTI 
EUGENIO  MONTALE 
SALVATORE  QUASIMODO 
UMBERTO  SABA 
RAFFAELECARRIERI 
ALFONSO  GATTO 
DIEGO  VALERI 
VINCENZO  CARDARELLI 

•  Sibilla  Alaramo,  GMtano  Arcangdi,  Aldo  loHaagki, 
G.  A.  lergaM,  Emilio  Caccki,  Libaro  da  Libare,  Cor- 
rado  Govoai,  Aatoaio  Maatradi,  Corrado  Pavoiiai,  Ca- 
aiiNo  Sbarbaro,  Roceo  Scotallaro,  Laoaardo  Siaiigalli, 
Sargio  Sokai,  Maaara  VatgimigH,  Giorgio  Vigoio, 
Marco  Vbcoati,  ate 


^11 
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I  volumi  editi  da  Mondadori  poaaono  eaaere  acquiatati  nelle  aegurmti  librerie:  Libreria 
Vanni  S.F. — 30  West  12th  Street — New  York  11;  Libreria  Stechert  G.  E.  &  Co. — 31  East 
10th  Street — New  York  3;  Las  Americas  Publishing  Company — 156  West  13th  Street — 
New  York  11  N.  Y.;  Libreria  U£.  Corner — 2.350  Telegraph  Avenue — Berkeley  4  Calif.; 
o  direttamente  preaao  TEditore:  Via  Bianca  di  Savoia  Milano,  Italia. 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  trtry  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  bj  CamiUo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  University, 
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Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis  Missouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  "VOCATION- 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS" 
^  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  Business  Manager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


Intenuiraal  BuUelin  of  Selected  Book. 

International  Qioix  de  Notices  Critiques 

A  quarterly  guide  to  notable  books  published  throughout  the  world, 
except  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Hie  literature  of 
countries  with  limited  means  of  inter-communication  receives  special 
attention.  The  main  features  are  condensed  reviews  contributed  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Each  number  contains  two  articles  related  to  international  literature 
or  translation.  Additional  items  of  information  appear  in  the  section 
entitled  ‘Events — ^Inquiries — Requests*. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  SELECTED  BOOKS  provides  information  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  literature  and  current  affairs,  educationalists,  sociol¬ 
ogists,  writers,  translators,  librarians,  and  publishers. 
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